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It was in high school—wasn’t 

it?—that you learned to love 
John Burroughs. Do you re- 
member “Birds, Bees, Sharp 
Eyes,” and the rest? On page 
13, Dallas Lore Sharp tells of his 
last visit to this grand old man 


N° one ever really forgets the 

first love. Even - deeper, 
truer affections always seem to 
fall short of the magic shed by 
that first moonlit touch of ro- 
manceinouryouth. The Sweet- 
est of Memories, on page 29, is 
the story of two incurable ro- 
manticists 


MOVIES for the rainy days, 
movies for the quiet eve- 
nings at home, are the cut-outs 
to keep the children happy. You 
will find them facing page 32 


‘THE Old Virginia Thanks- 

giving dinner, on page 66, 
will teach you how to bring back 
all the savor and home-sweet 
feeling of the Thanksgivings of 


your grandmothers : 


Hew would you like a mys- 

terious heroine for a change? 
Santa Gorlof, the sleek, subtle, 
Asiatic enigma of Coningsby 
Dawson’s new serial will keep 
you as bewildered—and as fasci- 
nated—as she did the hero. You 
will find her on page 8 


CAN a girl afford to marry? 
Perhaps you have tried it— 
would you try again, in these new 
days and under these new condi- 
tions? Clara Savage Littledale, 
a girl and wife of the new era, 
presents the case, on page 15 


"THE long-promised story by 

Ida M. Evans, “Yellows,” 
appears at last—on page 52. 
You will find it well worth the 
waiting 


D° you like old things—old 

houses, old roads, old, for- 
gotten stories of the quaint past? 
You will find a glimpse of old- 
time America on pages 20 and 21 
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‘The PRICELESS INGREDIE 


In the city of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, and many people went to him 
for counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 


There came to him a young man, who had spent much but got little, and said: “‘Tell 
me, Wise One, what shail I do to receive the most for that which I spend?” 


Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought or sold has no value unless it contain 
that which cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless Ingredient.” 


“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” asked the young man. 


Spoke then the Wise One, “My son, the Priceless Ingredient of every product in 
the market-place is the Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider his name 


before you buy.” 


Three words of this old tale—“The 
Priceless Ingredient”—tell the story of 
the House of Squibb, revealing the secret 
of its service and success. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons was founded in 
1858 by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, a physi- 
cian and chemist of high principles and 
ideals. He was inspired, not by hope of 
financial gain (for he had money enough 
for all his needs), but by professional 
duty and personal honor. His aim was 
to -set a new and higher standard in 
chemical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
ture, by making products of greater 
purity than had yet been known. 


Within three years the Squibb Labora- 
tories had attained a position of leader- 
ship. In 1861 the Government of the 
United States turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for a million 


men in our Civil War. That was sixty 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, 
therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Pre- 
ferred also for taste. 


Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified 
product, free from arsenic, therefore safe. 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—highest quality. 
Pleasant and effective. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. Rich 
in vitamine. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Aosolutely pure. (Sold only 
through druggists.) 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk-~specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In 
sealed tins. 


years ago. The reputation so early won, 
the House of Squibb holds today invio- 
late and values far above profits. 


In 1917, as in 1861, the United States 
Government again turned confidently to 
Squibb for products needed for millions 
of men in the World War, and after the 
War, conferred upon the House of 
Squibb the Award for Distinguished 
Service. 


For more than half a century the 
name Squibb has been recognized as full 
guaranty of skill, knowledge and honor 
in the manufacture of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products made exclu- 
sively for the medical profession and 
used only by the physician and the 
surgeon. 


The name Squibb on HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS is equally valued as positive 
assurance of true purity and reliability. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. 
Soft powder for dusting; granular form for 
solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protec- 
tive powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains no 
soap or other detrimental substance. Cor- 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—Carnation, Violet, 
Boudoir, and Unscented. The talcum pow- 
der par excellence. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an “exquisite preparation 
of correct composition for the care of the 
skin. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





what. tive Editor Has to. Say 
A New Chief in the Children’s Bureau 


N experiment in government—an advance step, 
it has long since proved to be—was un- 
dertaken by act of Congress about nine 
years ago. A bureau was authorized to be 

set up in the Department of Labor whose duty it 
should be to inquire into the conditions surrounding 
infancy in this country. President Taft appointed, 
as first chief of this bureau, Miss Julia Lathrop, whose 
career had made her perhaps the best equipped woman 
in America for this important position. How well 
she did her part is attested both by the importance 
of the Children’s Bureau today and by the universal 
feeling of regret that met the announcement, late in 
August, that she had resigned because she needed 
rest. 

It was with a keen sense of disappointment that 
Goop HovusEkEEPING learned of her retirement, for 
none knows better than it the great good she has 
done and the untiring zeal with which she has at- 
tacked new problems. It is to be said in praise of 
her that she soon exceeded the limitations of the 
Bureau as laid down in the original act, for the condi- 
ditions surrounding maternity and infancy were dis- 
covered to be unbearable for those most concerned, 
unendurable by any people with a conscience. So 
she set about alleviating these conditions as best she 
could. 

Under her direction there were soon issued sev- 
eral valuable pamphlets which this magazine does 
not hesitate to recommend to the inquiring mother. 
But the most needy cases could not be reached by 
these, and so the Maternity Bill was planned. In its 
original form it would have crystallized in actuality 
the hopes of Miss Lathrop for the mothers of America. 
In its amended form it is still a public acknowledg- 
ment of our duty to mothers. The passage of this bill 
should have crowned Miss Lathrop’s public work; one 
can well believe that the fight for it has worn her out. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is sorry to see her go: it will 
give her successor, Miss Grace Abbott, its full sup- 
port. On with the fight! 


Don’t Miss Your Vote 


"THERE isn’t much to vote for this year. So it 
seems, and yet this is one of the most important 
elections we have had in years.- Men are to be voted 
for this year—men and women—not policies. In 
every town and city in the land there are offices to 
be filled that call only for personal fitness on the part 
of the incumbents, whether they be Republicans, 
Democrats, or something else. Business ability 
doesn’t depend upon political views, and the man 
who can steer a straight municipal course is the man 
to look for. The registered vote will be about one- 
third less than it was last-year, because there is no 
big issue to excite us. But the test of citizenship 
comes in the quiet doing of one’s duty, in the going 
to the polls whenever there is a public choice to be 
made. Will womensee that? Mendonot. Women 
are quietly at work all over the nation, doing many 
things that have long cried out for accomplishment. 
It is to be hoped that they will make their influence 
felt ‘this vear in every municipal election. Their 
second vote should come in the second year of their 
enfranchisement. 


A Little Sermon on Children 


“ “IYRAIN up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he ts old, he will not depart from it.” 

Many of the proverbs of Solomon have not borne the 
test of time. At least, they sound strange to us today, 
judged by customs and standards that have been 
evolved in the centuries that have passed since 
there was a king in Israel. But most of them could 
well be held before our eyes as the busy days come 
and go and we look into the days that are ahead, 
wondering what they have in store for us and our chil- 
dren. By their light we could see farther, and seeing, 
choose our way, with surety. For it is possible to 
know whither we go and why we go and the way to 
go. The path begins here, in a cradle; it ends there, 
in a grave: the lamp that is lighted for us at the be- 
ginning will burn to the end. But it must be lighted 
for us, else we waste years in groping, and perhaps 
never find it. Given into our hands as children, it 
never leaves us entirely in the dark: it may grow 
dim, it will never go out. Solomon was right; the 
child rightly trained does not depart from his training. 

But how shall the child be trained? Not by ‘Thou 
shalt not” or “‘Thou shalt,” but by your own conduct 
at a time when you are the hero of the child’s world— 
a place from which a parent slips more easily than 
does a playfellow, but from which he can never. be 
dislodged if he plays the game. And. how easily, he 
can play it! There’ is the experience of the race to 
guide him, to help him out of any tight places, finally 
to stand in his stead as guide. _ But:do not look for or 
expect success unless you lead; it may come, but it 
is not likely to. What you want your child to do you 
must do first or show him that some one else,-whom 
you admire, has done it. Now is the way made easy 
for you; the shelves of all the libraries of the world 
conspire with you to inspire him, to delight him, 
to make a man of him. Of course, if the way is un- 
familiar to you, you can not make the most of it, but 
to stumble on your way is better than not to go at all. 


Children’s Book Week—November 13-19 


ND so we are going to enlarge the scope of our 
appeal for Children’s Book Week to urge parents 
to do more reading themselves that they may not only 
suggest good books for their children, but widen their 
own horizons. The actual compass of any life is 
small; in most of our towns and cities it is alarmingly 
so. What the towns and cities lack can be found in 
books. If parents find it there, they make it easier 
for their children to hunt for it in the same place. 
There is a book for every mood, if one cares for books; 
one can journey the world around by merely going to 
the library or the bookstore. The significance of this 
is lost upon too many parents; otherwise there would 
be no need for Children’s Book Week. We believe 
in the week, just as we believe in bread and butter. 
vooks are as essential to the real life of the child—or 
the parent—as meat.and drink. Have you a table 
spread for him, where he may be trained up in that 
from which he will not depart when he is old—the 
habit of reading books? 

“Through wisdom is an house builded; and by un- 
derstanding it is established; and by knowledge shall the 
chambers be filled with all precious and pleasant riches.” 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


OD be thanked for acred yield, and mile-wide harvest bending 
Heavy for the reaping-blades, waist and shoulder-high, 
Reach on reach of golden seas, shoreless, and unending, 

Where the furrow-clods lay dark ’neath an April sky. 
Lord, amid our lifted prayers, let us not forget 
Little, tended garden-plots in humble dooryards set. 


Little, tended garden-plots, smiling to the sun, 

Sweet with dew, and dark with dusk, small, and green, and tried, 
Ringed with fields, or city-grimed, bless them every one, 

The little, tended garden-plots that throng the countryside. 


God be thanked for marbled wealth, and city pavements teeming, 
Inland-set and clasped with hills, or fronting to the sea, 

Mile on mile of lifted roofs against far sky-lines dreaming, 

Cities old, and cities new, and cities yet to be. 

Lord, before the sunset dies, let us not forget 

Little, brave, love-builded roofs, in lesser by ways set. 


Little, lamp-lit, builded homes watching through the night, 
Toiling, friendly, stout of heart, for a nation’s need, 

Lonely hill-farm pricked with fir, clustered village white, 

Grant them wealth of harvest, Lord, from every scattered seed. 


God be thanked for mighty men, visioned and high-hearted, 
Hands to grip a nation’s helm amid storm-blinded seas, 

Faith that sails a fearless course through hidden reefs uncharted, 
God be thanked that we can breed such mighty souls as these. 
Lord, before the embers pale, let us not forget 

Loyal hearts and striving hands in lowly places set. 


Simple hearts and humble hands, toiling day by day, 
Dreamer-souls that keep the faith on sordid paths unknown, 
Those who sow, but seldom reap, bless them, Lord, we pray, 
Send full store of golden grain for every threshing-stone. 


, ————— 
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By the Author of ““The Kingdom Round the Corner” 


The Vanishing Point 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Chapter I 
“ RINCE ROGOVICH! 
Rogovich!”’ 
Staring up the clammy wall of 
the liner, blanched by search- 
lights, against which the little tug bumped 
and jostled, Philip Hindwood could hear 
the Prince’s name being shouted in state- 
rooms, along decks and passageways. 

It had been midnight when they had 
drifted: like a gallivanting hotel, all port- 
holes ablaze, into the star-lit vagueness of 
Plymouth Harbor. The Ryndam did not 
dock there: she only halted long enough to 
put off the English passengers and to drop 
the English mail. There had been three 
passengers to land, of whom Hindwood had 
been the first; the rest were disembarking 
at Boulogne or Rotterdam. They had 
been met.just outside the harbor by the tug, 
and the transshipping of the mail had im- 
mediately. commenced. - The last bag had 
been tossed over the side; the immigration 
officials had completed their inspection. 
Santa Gorlof, the second passenger for 
England, radiantly smiling above her 
sables, had come down the gangplank. 
It was for the third passenger that the 
liner delayed and the tug still waited. 

“Prince Rogovich! Prince Rogovich!”’ 

The cries were becoming more insistent 
and impatient. They broke on the still- 
ness with the monotony of despair. To 
judge by the sound, every soul aboard 
the liner had taken up the search, from the 
firemen in the stoke-hole to the Marconi 
men on the top deck. Even the thud of the 
engines seemed ominous, like the pounding 
of a heart stifled with foreboding. Across 
the velvety expanse of water, as though 
they had a secret they were trying to com- 
municate, shore lights winked and twinkled. 
They seemed to be signaling the informa- 
tion that, ‘no matter how iong the search 
was maintained, Prince Rogovich would 
not be found that night. 


Prince 


I 


PB XCEPT for this last disturbing inci- 

dent, it had been a pleasant voyage 
—the most pleasant Philip Hindwood 
could remember: They had left New York 
in the brilliant clearness of blue September 
skies. -The clear blueness had followed 
them. The slow-going, matronly Ryndam 
had steamed on an even keel through 
seas as tranquil and reflective as the 
proverbial mill-pond. Her company had 
been dull, consisting mainly of American 
drummers and Dutch Colonials returning 
from Java. But he had po grounds for 
complaint; he had chosen her for her dull- 


ness. He had wanted to lay up a store of 
g 


Ptihesave git’ 6 4% 
James Montgomery Flagg 


[ts a new thing for Coningsby 

Dawson—a mystery story, and a 
mystery so delightfully baffling, so 
intriguing in its twists and turns, that 
it has set a whole editorial staff guess- 
ing—and guessing again—as the 
chapters came along. If you can 
anticipate the hidden secret of Santa 
Gorlof’s personality, you are more 
clever than we are, more clever even 
than Philip Hindwood, the hero. 
It’s a great story, the sort that is 
going to make all other mystery 
stories for a long time seem tame 


rest before plunging into the strenuous 
excitements which were the purpose of his 
journey. 

He had gone aboard her in an unsociable 
frame of ‘mind. determined to talk to 
nobody; the.success of his errand depended 
on his silence. He believed that he was 
half a year ahead of the times. When his 
rivals had caught up to where he was at 
present. he would have made himself a 
world power and dictator. 

But the dullness of the ship’s company 
had exceeded expectations. Because of this 
he had broken his compact and allowed 
his privacy to be invaded by two vivid 
personalities. The first had been Prince 
Rogovich—the second, Santa Gorlof. 

Prince Rogovich had evidently boarded 
the ship with precisely the same intentions 
as himself. All his meals had been served 
in his stateroom; it had not been until the 
evening of the third day that he had ap- 
peared on deck. He was a man of com- 
manding height, lean of hip and contemp- 
tuous of eye, with the disquieting, haughty 
reticence of an inscrutable Pharaoh. 
There was something alluring and oriental 
about the man, at once sinister and charm- 
ing. Behind his silky black beard he hid a 
face which was deathly white; its pallor 
was not of ill-health, but of passion. It 
was easy to believe all the rumors about 
him, both as regards his diabolical clever- 
ness and his sensual cruelty. His enemies 
were legion. Even among his country- 
men he could count few friends, although 
he. was reckoned their greatest patriot. 
In Poland he was suspected as much as he 
was admired, and was accused of intrigu- 
ing in order that he might set up a throne 
for himself, The object of his flying visit 
to America had been to consult financial 
magnates on the advisability of floating 
an international loan in the interests of 
Poland. ‘there were men the world over 
and in Russia especially, who would have 
paid a king's ransom for advance informa- 
tion as to what answer the financiers had 
returned 


Though Hindwood would not have 
claimed as much, he and the Prince were 
two of a kind, equally magnificent in their 
dreams, equally relentless in their means 
of realization, and equally ‘insatiable in 
their instinct for conquest. Their differ- 
ence lay in the fact that the Polish aristo- 
crat had already attained the goal. toward 
which the self-made American was no more 
than striving: ° 

Their-first meeting had happened. in the 
early hours of the morning:’ Hindwooed, 
being unable to sleep, had partly dréssed 
and gone on deck. There, in the grayness 
of the dawn, he had espied. a tall figure 
slowly pacing, accompanied ‘by a_snow- 
white Russian -wolfhound. , It‘ was the 
remarkable grace of the-man that had first 
held him, his faculty for stillness, his spec- 
tral paleness, his padded tread; But the 
moment he had approached him, the sense 
of his grace had been obscured by an at- 
mosphere of menace. So; sinister was: his 
beauty that it had required an effort to 
pass him twice. Secretly Hindwood had 
observed him. He was like his hound; 
treacherously languid, insolently fastidious, 
and bred to the point of emaciation. “ But 
his languor was the disguise of a hidden 
fierceness which betrayed itself in his red, 
curved lips and the marble coldness of his 
stare. It was at the third time of passing, 
when he had all but gone by him, that he 
had heard his name spoken. 

““Mr. Hindwood.” Then, as he had 
turned, ‘“You’re the famous railroad 
expert. Am I right? It’s fortunate we 
should have met. I missed you in America. 
So you, too, are among the sleepless!’’ 

Then and there had started the first of 
those amazing conversations which had 
held Hindwood fascinated for thé re- 
mainder of the voyage. It had made no 
difference that in his heart he had almost 
hated the man—hated his ruthlessness, his 
subtlety, his polished immorality; the 
moment he commenced to talk, he sur- 
rendered to his spell. Their encounters 
had taken place for the most part between 
midnight and sunrise. To be his com- 
panion was like eavesdropping on the 
intimate counsels of all the cabinets of 
Europe or like reading your daily paper a 
year before it was published for the rest ot 
mankind. On matters which did not con- 
cern him the Prince could be brilliantly 
confessional; indiscretion was the _ bait 
with which he lured his victims to reveal! 
themselves. The secrets which were his 
own he kept. Never once did he drop « 
hint that would indicate the success or 
failure of his recent mission. The singl 
time that Santa Gorlof had asked him 
point-blank, his dark eyes had becorre 
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FOR a couple of seconds the Prince’s wolfhound hung poised, glaring down, then suddenly he 
shot straight out into the gulf of blackness. In a white streak, like the finger of conscience 
pointing, he fell, just missing the deck of the tug where Hindwood and his companion were standing 
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Hindwood was at a loss to account for their secret understanding. Santa had confessed to curiosity 
he had made them acquainted, they had seemed to become delighted with each other—so delighted 


focusless as opals, and his white face, 
under its silky covering of beard, unno- 
ticing and sphinx-like. It was then that 
Hindwood had recognized the resemblance 
to Pharaoh in his tyrannic immobility and 
silence. 

And Santa Gorlof! There was a woman 
—mysterious, exotic, well-nigh mythical! 
Compared with her the Prince was an 
open book. From the start she had made 
no attempt to explain herself, had referred 
neithtr to her past nor her future, had 
offered no credentials. She had imposed 
herself on Hindwood like a goddess who 
expected to be worshiped. She had 
swept him off his feet, beaten aside his 
caution, and reached his heart before he 
was aware. 

But was it his heart? How often, in 
the past few days, he had asked himself 
that question! He didn’t want to believe 
that it was his heart. He was a man who 
rode alone; his aloneness was the reason 
for his swiftness. He had been tricked once 
by awoman. That was when he was a boy; 
now he was a man fearing forty. She 
had cheated him so cruelly that, though 
she had been dead many years, the bitter- 

10 


ness still rankled. Behind the beauty of 
all women his skepticism detected the 
*shallow loveliness of the one false woman 
who had stolen his idealism that she might 
trample on it. 

He did not love Santa. He had assured 
himself a thousand times that he did not 
love her. She was too dangerous, too 
incalculable. He had spent long hours of 
wakeful nights in completing the inventory 
of her bad points. And yet, while he had 
been with her, his veins had run fire; 
while he had been apart from her, all his 
pleasures had seemed tasteless. Who was 
she? Whence had she come? Whither 
was she going? What had been her busi- 
ness on the Ryndam, and what had Prince 
Rogovich known about her? The Prince 
had known something—something which 
had given him power over her. At a glance 
from him, her caprice had vanished, and 
she had become downcast as a child. He 
had muttered a few unintelligible words, 
probably in Polish, and her pride had 
crumbled. 

Hindwood was at a loss to account for 
these signs of a secret understanding. 
It had been he who had introduced them. 


It had been Santa who had confessed to 
curiosity about the Prince and had begged 
for the introduction. The moment he had 
made them acquainted, they had seemed 
to become delighted with each other's 
company—so delighted that there had been 
times when he himself had felt excluded. 
A half-humorous rivalry for Santa’s 
favors had sprung up between the Prince 
and himself. This atmosphere of jealousy 
had been accentuated by the behavior of 
the wolfhound; Santa’s mere approach 
had been sufficient to rouse him into fury. 
He had become so dangerous that he had 
had to be sent below whenever she was 
present. 

And yet, despite her manifest efforts 
to hold the Prince enchanted, behind his 
back she had expressed the most vigorous 
aversion. She had spoken of his reputation 
for treachery and the whispers that went 
the rounds of his heartlessness toward 
women. During the final days of the voy- 
age she had partly atoned for this incon- 
sistency by appealing to Hindwood to 
protect her against the Prince’s far too 
pressing attention. She had declared 
herself to be in some kind of danger— 
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about the Prince and begged for an introduction. ‘the moment 
that there had been times when he felt himself excluded 


though what kind, whether moral or phys- 
ical, she had left him to conjecture. She 
had rather flattered him by her appeal; 
nevertheless, he had been considerably 
surprised to-observe how little interest she 
had still displayed in protecting herself. 
During the whole of that last day, while 
they had been approaching the white 
line of Cornish coast, she had scarcely 
devoted to him a glance or a word; every 
minute she had spent with His Highness, 
whom she professed to regard with so 
much terror. She had created the im- 
pression of employing every trick at her 
disposal in a frantic attempt to secure him 
as her conquest. 

If, as many of the passengers had as- 
serted, the presence of Santa Gorlof and 
the Prince on the same boat had been no 
accident, then what had been the object 
of their elaborately planned deception? 
Were they lovers who had chosen this 
secret method of traveling in order to avoid 
a scandal? Or was she one of the many 
women whom he was reported to have 
abandoned, who had seized the leisure of an 
Atlantic voyage as an opportunity for 
te_nstating herself in his affection? 


As Hindwood listened in the darkness 
to the Prince’s name being shouted and 
waited for the tug to cast off, the surmise 
strengthened into certainty that he had 
been the dupe of a piece of play-acting, 
the purpose of which he could not fathom. 


Ill 


“ DHILIP!” 

He had been so absorbed in his 
thoughts that he had not noticed how she 
had stolen up behind him. Without re- 
moving his arms from the rail, he turned 
slowly and surveyed her. 

An enviable woman! And her age? 
Perhaps thirty. She was probably a 
Slav—either Russian or Polish. Her face 
was smooth as marble, high cheex-boned 
and golden in complexion. Her eyes were 
almond-shaped, heavy-lidded, and of the 
palest gray. Her lips were passionate and 
always a little parted, revealing a line of 
perfect whiteness like a streak of snow 
between the curling edges of two rose- 
petals. But it was her hair that was her 
glory—abundant as night, blue-black 
as steel, and polished as metal. She wore it 


simply, gathered back from her forehead 
and caught in a loose knot low against her 
neck. There was an air of indefinable 
aristocracy about her; perhaps it was the 
slightness of her figure and the. alert 
composure of her carriage. And then there 
was a touch of the exotic, wistfully sad, yet 
exceedingly mocking. Like so many 
Slavs, behind the European there lurked 
a hint of the Asiatic. If her eyes had been 
darker, she might easily have passed for a 
Hindoo princess. 

Her fascination, quite apart from her 
beauty, lay in the fact that she was so 
ravishingly feminine. To be a woman was 
her proud profession—and in this again she 
was Asiatic. What hours she must have 
spent over pampering her body! She was 
sleek and groomed as a race-horse. Physi- 
cally she was the last word in feminine 
perfection. Her string of pearls was worth 
more than most men earn in a lifetime. 
Her sables represented the year’s income 
of a millionaire. There was no item of her 
attire that was not sumptuous and that had 
not been acquired regardless of expense. 
To have achieved her luxuriance of beauty 
must have dissipated a fortune. Whose 
fortune? Surely, not hers! 

His mind was haunted by misgivings 
as he watched her. He had so nearly 
allowed himself to care for her. It was only 
her lightness and wilful inconsiderateness 
that had prevented. But now that he had 
been prevented, her employment of his 
Christian name struck him as singularly 
inappropriate. It made him suspect a 
trap. It put him in a mood to interpret 
any tenderness on her part as strategy, 
as a signal that something was wanted. 

While he eyed her in silence, she drew 
nearer and leaned across the rail. Her 
shoulder pressed him. He was aware of 
the tingling sensation of her warmth, 
like a little hand caressing. He caught 
her fragrance, secret and somnolent as the 
magic of hidden rose-gardens in Damascus. 

She spoke. Her voice was deep and for- 
eign; it seemed too deep to be pent in so 
slight a body. It was harsh in many of its 
tones, as though there had been times when 
it had been parched with thirst. It con- 
jured visions of caravans creepiag across 
molten deserts. It was hypnotic, barbaric. 
In listening to it, he lost sight of the ex- 
quisite sophistication of her appearance. 
His imagination reclothed her, loosening 
her hair, veiling her face, shrouding her 
in a robe of gold and saffron, slipping san- 
dals on her feet and making her ankles 
tinkle with many bangles. 

“You don’t like me any more. Is it not 
so?”’ she questioned softly. “My master 
is offended.” 

He shook himself irritably, as though he 
were flinging off the yoke of her attraction. 
“T’m not offended. I was thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“Prince Rogovich.” 

““And why should my master be think- 
ing of Prince Rogévich?”’ 

He leaned still further across the rail 
in an instinctive effort to avoid her. 
There was seduction in the feigned humil- 
ity with which she addressed him, as 
though he were a Pasha and she a slave- 
girl. 


™ 
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“Because,” he said, “it would be in- 
decent for me to be thinking of anything 
else. He may be dead. There’s no know- 
ing. This time last night I could walk and 
talk and laugh with him. He was full of 
plans. He was something reat that I 
could touch. Tonight he has vanished.” 

“Vanished!” She repeated the word 
with a sigh which was almost of content- 
ment. ; 

“T was wondering,” he continued, and 
then halted. 

“You were wondering?” she prompted. 

Drawing himself erect, he faced her. 
Her bantering tone had roused his indig- 
nation. Yet, even in his revulsion, he 
thrilled to the sweetness of her luring eyes 
glinting at him palely through the shadows. 

“He was more vour friend, much more 
vour friend, than mine,” he reproached 
her. ‘There’s probably been a tragedy. 
Yet vou don’t seem to care. One might 
even believe you were glad.” 

“Not glad. Not exactly.” 
smilingly, averting her eyes. 
for caring—why should I?” 

He laughed quietly. ‘Yes, why should 
you? Why should you care what happens 
to any man?” 

“But I hated him,” she protested. ‘He 
had given me cause to hate him.” 

“You had a strange way of showing it. 
You made yourself most amazingly charm- 
ing. He could never have guessed—no one 
could ever have guessed who watched you 
with him, that you—”’ 

“Ah, no. Only you and I—we knew. 
It wasn’t our business to let everybody 
guess.” 

Suddenly she seemed to divine what was 
troubling him. Darting out her hand, she 
seized his wrist in a grip of steel. That such 
strength lay hidden in so frail a hand 
was unexpected. Her attitude instantly 
changed to one of coaxing. 

“You're jealous. Don’t be jealous. It 
had to be, and it’s ended. In a sense it 
was for your sake that it had to happen.” 

Leisurely he freed himself, bending 
back her fingers and taking 
pleasure in demonstrating that 
his strength was the greater. 

“T’ve no idea what you’re 

talking about,” he said coldly. 
“Your feelings toward Prince 
Rogovich are none of my con- 
cern. If, by the thing that had 
to happen, you refer to the 
shameless way in which you 
made love to him, I can not 
conceive any possible set of 
circumstances that would make 
it necessary for you to make 
love for my sake to another 
man.” 

He had turned and was saun- 
tering away from her. She went 
after him breathlessly, arresting 
him once more with the secret 
strength of her slim, gloved 
hand. 

“To make love to him! I 
didn’t mean that.” 

What it was that she had 
meant, she had no time to tell. 

The siren of the Ryndam burst 
into an ear-splitting blast, im- 
patient, repeated, and agoniz- 
ing. At the signal gangplanks 
were withdrawn from the *tug 
and ran back into dark holes 
in the side of the liner. Ropes 
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were cast off and coiled. Engines began 
to quicken‘and screws to churn. The nar- 
row channel which had separated the two 
vessels commenced to widen. On the 
Ryndam the band’ struck up: Above its 
lively clamor the sound of Prince Rogo- 
vich’s name being shouted could still be 
heard. As Hindwood stared up at the 
floating mammoth, scanning the tiers of 
faces gaping down, even at this last 
moment he half expected to see the Prince 
come rushing out. Instead a sight much 
stranger met his eyes. 

The tug was backing away to get suf- 
ficient clearance to turn in the direction of 
land. She had not quite cleared herself, 
when signs of frenzied disturbance were 
noticeable on the promenade deck. The 
musicians were dropping their instruments 
and fleeing. Passengers were glancing . 
across their shoulders and scattering in all 
directions. In the vacant space which 
their stampede had created, the infuriated 
head of the Prince’s wolfhound reared 
itself. For a couple of seconds he hung 
there poised, glaring down; then suddenly 
he seemed to descry the object he was 
searching. Steadying himself, he shot 
straight out into the gulf of blackness. In 
a white streak, like the finger of conscience 
pointing, he fell, just missing the deck of 

‘the tug, where Hindwood and his com- 
panion. were standing. He must have 
struck the side, for as he reached the water 
he sank. 

It was over in less time than it takes to 
tell, but it had.seemed to Hindwood that 
as the hound had leaped, his burning gaze 
had been fixed on Santa Gorlof. 


IV 


GHE had made no sound while the danger 
lasted, but the moment the hurtling, 
white body had fallen short, she rushed 
to the side, peering down into the yeasty 
scum of churned-up blackness. She was 
speaking rapidly in a foreign language, 
laughing softly with malicious triumph and 


IT SHOULDN'T 
BE DONE 


UT we are going to do it. 

And you will forgive us, and 
be glad we broke the rules and 
printed in the same issue—and the 
Christmas issue at that—two sto- 
ries by one author. It’s this way. 
We arranged to begin “The 
Vanishing Point” this month. 
Then along came “Christmas 
Outside of Eden,” a story that is 
just too good to hold over until 
next year. We know you won’t 
want to wait for it; we don’t want 
you to wait, so we'll put it in 
extra. Beautifully illustrated, too 








shaking a small, clenched fist at the night. 
It was thus that a woman at Jezreel must 
have looked, when she painted her face 
and tired her hair and leaned out of her 
palace window, jeering at the charioteer 
who had been sent to slay her. The pas- 
sionate eloquence of Santa’s gestures 
thrilled as much as it shocked Hindwood; 
it made her appearance of lavish modernity 
seem a disguise. And yet he admired her 
more than ever; it was her courage he ad- 


-mired. Putting his arm about her roughly, 


“Enough,” he said. “You’re coming 
inside.” 

She darted back her head in defiance 
like a serpent about to strike. Then recog- 
nition of him dawned in her eyes. She 
ceased to struggle and relaxed against his 
breast. It was only for a second. Slip- 
ping her arm submissively into his, 

“Very well. If you say so,” she whis- 
pered. 

Guiding her steps across the slippery 
deck, he pushed open the door of a little 
saloon and entered. The atmosphere 
was blue with wreaths of smoke and 
heavy with the smell of tobacco. At a 
table in the center, beneath a swinging 
lamp, the immigration officers were dealing 
cards and settling their debts with pennies. 
They were too absorbed in their petty 
gambling to notice what was going on 
about them. In a corner, outside the 
circle of light, he found a trunk and ordered 
her tosit down. The meekness with which 
she complied flattered his sense of her 
dependence. He might really have been 
a Pasha and she his slave-girl. 

He did not understand her. She 
cozened and baffled him. People and 
things which he did not understand were 
apt to rouse his resentment, especially 
when they were women. His distrust of 
the sex was inherent. But as he watched 
this woman drooping in the shadows, his 
pity came uppermost. She was so alone, 
so unprotected. The hour was lite— 
long past midnight. Her storm of emo- 
tion had exhausted her. It was absurd 

that he should have allowed 
himself to become so jealous. 
He could never have made her 
his wife. The chances were, 
she would not have accepted 
him; she belonged to a more 
modish world. And if she had, 
she would have driven him 
from his course with her whims 
and tempests. She would have 
wrecked his career with her 
greed for wealthy trappings. He 
and she were utterly different. 
They had nothing in common 
but their physical attraction. 
He was seeing things clearly. 
With each fresh whiff of land, 
affairs were regrouping them- 
selves in their true perspective. 
He had been the shuttlecock of 
a shipboard flirtation. He had 
magnified infatuation into a 
grand passion. On many a 
previous voyage he had been 
the amused spectator of just 
such profitless expenditures of 
sentiment. And here he was, 
a victim of the same foolishness! 
The futility of the ending was 
the adventure’s condemnation. 
Probably she was indulging in 
similar reflections! Within an 
hour (Continued on page 158) 
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AN unforgetable expe- 
rience was our fortune 
the other day. We met John 
Burroughs: introduced by @ 
man as akin to nature as was 
the great naturalist himself. 
Yes, we know Burroughs is 
lying there beside this rock on 
which he and Professor Sharp 
are shown sitting, but he, be- 
ing dead, yet liveth through 
this portrait-sketch of him 
and through the books bearing 
his name that stand on un- 
numbered shelves from coast 
to coast. We want you to see 
him as the author last saw 
him—a gray, old figure in the 
rain, coming in from his 
traps, the eternal boy in him 
defying years and lagging 
footsteps. It’s good to meet 
so big, so simple, a man 
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OW it rained that day! It was 
an October day in the Catskills, 
and I was making my way, with 

my friend DeLoach, out of the 
little village of Roxbury by the road that 
winds up the hills to Woodchuck Lodge. 
Hardscrabble Creek knew it was raining, 
and met me noisily at a turn of the road, 
Just before I came to the square stone 
schoolhouse (now a dwelling) where little 
Johnny Burroughs had gone for his book 
learning some seventy-five years before. 
Leaving the creek, I found myself on a 
roller-coaster road athwart the hills, mak- 
Ing up with spurt and dip to a low, 
Weathered farmhouse, thin and gray and 
old, that seemed to be resting by the road- 
side thus far over the mountain on its way 
to the valley. : 
Tknew it from the distance and through 
the rain, only it seemed even older, smaller, 
boorer than I had expected to find it. But 
how close it sat to the roadside, and how 


he 
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Dallas Lore 


eagerly it gazed down into the valley where 
the store and the station and the meeting- 
house were—to see who might be stirring, 
I thought, down there in the valley! Or 
perhaps it sat here for the landscape. I 
was approaching Woodchuck Lodge, and it 
seemed very old and lonely in the rain that 
slanted along the wide gray slopes, and too 
frail to stand long against the pull of the 
valley and the push of the heights crowd- 
ing hard upon it from behind. 

A tiny kitchen garden at its corner, and 
across the road a stone wall, an orchard 
of untrimmed apple-trees bent with fruit, 
and a small barn on the edge of a sharply- 
falling field—this was the picture in the 
rain, the immediate foreground of the pic- 
ture, which stood out on a field of hay- 
lands and pastures rolling out of the 
rainy sky and down, far down where their 
stone walls ran into the mists at the bot- 
tom of the valley. 

These were the ancestral fields. 


Bur- 
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roughs was born a little farther along this 
road, the house no longer standing. Here 
at the Lodge he was now living, and in the 
old barn across the road he had a study. 
These were his fields by right of pen, not 
plow; these w- :e his buildings, too, and they 
showed it. They sheltered him and gave 
him this outlook, but they utterly lacked 
the pride of the gilded weather-vane, the 
stolid, four-square complacency, that well- 
fed, well-stocked security, of the prosper- 
ous American farm. An old pair of tramps 
were house and barn, lovers of the hills, 
resting here above the valley. It was in 
that old barn, on an overturned chicken- 
coop, with a door or some other thing as 
humble for table, that Burroughs had 
written most of the chapters in ‘‘ The Sum- 
mit of the Years,” in “‘Time and Change,”’ 
“The Breath of Life,” and ‘Under the 
Apple-Trees.” 

So a literary farm should look, I suppose, 


a farm that produces books as abundantly 
13 
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as a prairie farm produces gattle and corn; 


yet every farm, I think, should have a 


patch of poetry, as every-professional poet: 


certainly needs to keep a garden and a pig. 
For years Burroughs grew. fancygrapes 
and celery for the New York market, along 


with his literary essays for the reading: 


public. dis 

As we came in on the-vine-covered porch 
of the Lodge, we were met by Dr. Barrus, 
Burroughs’ physician and biographer, who 
told us with considerable anxiety that the 
old man was not at home. 

“He is out visiting his traps, I suppose,” 
she said. “He’s just like a.boy. -I can’t 
do anything with him. He’ll come home 
wringing wet.’ And he’s not a bit well.” 

He came home true to form. It was an 
hour later, perhaps, that I saw, from the 
steps, a dim figure in the blur of the rain: 
an old man plodding slowly down the hill 
road, a stick and‘a steel trap in his left 
hand, and in his right hand a heavy wood- 
chuck. 

It was John Burroughs, the real Bur- 
roughs, for I knew as I watched him that 
I had: never seen; neyer clearly seen, this 
man before—not exactly this simple, rain- 
soaked man with the snow of more than 
eighty winters on his head, with the song 
of eternal springtime in his heart, and a 
woodchuck, like a lantern, in his hand. 

This figure in the rain should be seen 
coming down every page of Burroughs’ 
books. Every line should be read in the 
light of this lantern in his hand, for its wick 
is in his heart, and its flame shines from 
“Wake Robin” to “The Summit of the 
Years.” Burroughs was the eternal boy— 
splashing through the puddles, wet to the 
skin; the boy for whom these fields of 
his father’s farm were as wild as the 
jungles of Africa; and this woodchuck 
in his hand (it was a big one!) a very 
elephant, except for the tusks. But to 
be like this is to be both boy and philos- 
opher—boy and writer, I should say. 
And to see him thus—falling with the 
rain, whirling with the dust, singing with 
the birds, growing with the grass, his 
whole being one with the elements, 
earth and wild-life and weather—thus 
to see the man is to know how to read 
his books. 

As he came up to the porch, his 
slouch hat spouting like an eaves- 
trough, he greeted me cordially, but as 
a stranger, not recognizing me for an 
instant; then, dashing the rain from his 
eyes, he dropped the woodchuck, drew 
off, and with a quick right-hander to my 
chest, which almost took me off my 
feet, he cried, “‘Sharp, we’ll have wood- 
chuck for dinner!” 

And we did—not the one ¢ had just 
dropped on the floor, for tnat one he 
skinned and salted and gave me to 
bring home to Boston. We had canned 
woodchuck that noon at the Lodge. It 
was Burroughs’ custom to serve his 
guests a real literary dinner, and of 
course it must savor of the locality. 

This called for woodchuck, or ‘‘ Rox- 
bury Lamb,” as vou preferred; and for 
roast Roxbury Lamb the rule for rabbit- 
stew prevails: first get your woodchuck; 
not always readily done, for the meat- 
market down at the village is sometimes 
out of woodchuck. So the Laird of the 
Lodge keeps them canmed ahead. 

The clouds cleared in the afternoon, 
the sun came down upon the moun 


tains, and we looked out from the porch 


over a world so-large and new and lovely 
that I remember it still as a keen pain, so 
unprepared was I for it, with my level 


“background of meadow and marsh and bay. 


Endless reachés of river and bay, .of 
wavy marshland and hazy barrens of pine, 
were my: heritage of landscape as a child. 
And I have never been able to measure up 
to the’ mountains, nor to this scene, here 
from the porch—this reach without level; 
space both deep and high as well as wide; 
this valley completely hiding a village 
below you; ridges above you where stone 
walls climb over the sky; mountains far 
across with forests flung over their shoul- 
ders, and farms, like colored patchwork, 
stitched into the rents of the forests; run- 
nels singing down the pastures; and roads, 
your road to school, so close to the verge 
that only the stone wall stays you from 
stepping off the edge of the world! 

None of this had I known as a boy. 
“Who couldn’t write,’”’ I muttered, “born 
into this glorious world!’ I have seen 
much grander mountains. *“‘ Not a rugged, 
masculine touch in all the view,’ Bur- 
roughs said to me. ‘It is all sweet and 
feminine, and doubtless has had a femi- 
nizing influence upon my character and 
writing.” It may beso. There is a plenty 
of wilder, stormier landscape than this in 
these Western Catskills, but certainly none 
that I ever saw that is lovelier for a human 
home. And there Burroughs now sleeps, 
under the boulder where he played as a 
child, and where all this beauty of winding 
valley and blue, bending sky upon the 
mountains lies forever about him. 

There is something terribly important 





Some Day 
By Harry Lee 


A thickety path 
That clambers high, 
From a winding road 

Where the world goes by; 


A bit of a hut 

On a wooded hill. 

Where wind and weather 
May have their will; 





A bit of a door 

That has no key. 

And calls to the pilgrim, 
“Open me;” 


A bit of a hearth 
With a shelf above | 
For a greenwood bough 
And the books I love; 





{| A bit of a nook 

In the fire-glow 

To dream with my dear 
Of the long ago; 








A pipe to smoke 
|| When the crickets cry— 





|| But near to the road 
Where the world goes by. 


and lasting about childhood. Almost 

environment will do, if only the child ig 
happy. It is the child who counts. fy 
every child the world is recreated and jy 
his memory stays recreated. More ang 
more, as the years lengthen, do we fing 
ourselves longing—for the pine barrens, for 
the vast green reach of the marshes; and 
were my feet free this summer day, they 
would run with my heart to the river—ny 
to the mountains; to the river, the Maurice 
River, where the bubbling wrens build jp 
the smother of reed and calamus, and 
where this very day the pink-white marsh. 
mallows make, at high noon, a gorgeous 
sunset over miles of the meadows. I love 
and understand those great, green levelsof 
marshland as I shall love and understand 
no other face of nature, it may be. I know 
perfectly what Lanier means when he sings, 


“Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes 
of Glynn.” 


I said the clouds cleared late that after. 
noon, but it was still raining when, after 
dinner, I brought a box from the woodshed 
to the front porch for Burroughs to skin 
the woodchuck. Here we sat down to- 
gether, the flabby, flaccid marmot between 
us, the whole October afternoon our own. 

Burroughs pulled a rudimentary whet- 
stone out of his coat pocket and touched 
up the blade of his knife—of his spirit, too, 
running his thumb along the blade of every 
faculty as he settled to the skinning, his 
shining eyes, his vibrant voice, his eager 
movements, all showing how razor-keen 
an edge the old man was still capable of 

taking. He got hold of a forefoot of 
the ’chuck and started to talk on the 
flight of birds, reviewing the various 
stages of the controversy on the soar- 
ing of hawks that he had been carrying 

_ on in the press, when, suddenly drop- 

ping his knife, he disappeared through 
the door and returned in a minute with 
a letter from some scientist, whose ar- 
gument, as I remember it, was wholly 
at variance with Burroughs’ theory, 
but which closed with a strange word, 
a word the old man had never seen 
before and could ‘not find in his dic- 
tionary. It was some aeronautical 
term, I think. Handing me the letter, 
his finger, as well as his eyes, fastened 
to that stranger from beyond the dic- 
tionary, he said: 

“That chap doesn’t know much 
about soaring hawks, but there’s a new 
word. See that! He knows a heap 
more than I do about the English 
language.” : 

He sat down to the skinning again. 
No cut had yet been made, nor ever 
would be made, apparently, unless he 
used the back of his blade, for it was 
plain that Burroughs kept that old 
whetstone for his wits only. He sawed 
away and talked as if inspired. I held 
the other forefoot, a short, broad foot, 
like a side-hill gouger’s, on the oldest, 
toughest ’chuck in the Catskills. 

“Do you know what I am going to 
do?” he asked, switching the conver- 
sation into the hard-working knile. 
“I'm going to pickle this old rascal 
and send him by you to your family. 
I want you all to have a dish of Rox- 
bury Lamb.” 


“But we (Continued on page 128) 
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It would have been easy for her to marry at eighteen, but with three or four more years of intellectual 
training she becomes a speculative, thoughtful, highly complicated individual, and her troubles begin 


Cana Girl Afford to Marry? 


By. here 


OU remember what the Bishop 
said, perhaps. You will find it in 
George Bernard Shaw’s play “ Get- 
ting Married.”” A woman suffer- 

ing from many matrimonial difficulties 
appealed to the Bishop for counsel. He 
recognized and appreciated so many of 
her troubles that she thought he had come 
to the same conclusion she had found her- 
self on the point of accepting. 

The Woman: “Then it’s a mistake to 
get married.” 

The Bishop: “It is, my dear, but it’s a 
much bigger mistake not to get married.” 

There isn’t a woman in the world, I 
suspect, married or unmarried, who 
doesn’t find herself at some time or other 
wondering whether the Bishop was right 
or wrong. In this iconoclastic age when 
our most cherished institutions are pulled 
from their pedestals and scrutinized by 
critical young eyes, a great many girls 
are holding marriage at arm’s length, 
looking at it with a pucker between their 
brows, and wondering. Once the idea of 
such an attitude would have shocked us. 
Love must be blind. Marriages were sup- 
posel to bear a Made-in-Heaven stamp. 
Nowadays, the modern girl looks at mar- 
riage much as she looks at any other pro- 
lessicn open to women, and weighs it. 
She sees the casualties of marriage all 
around her—the increasing number of 
divorces, men and women who are restless 
and dissatisfied in marriage, and she 
considers. / 

“She considers,” some one interrupts, 
“until she falls in love. Then she loses 
no time in getting married, so what is this 
discussion all about?” 


Savage 


OR years the problems of girlhood 
have filled the columns of maga- 
zines—the girlhood of the years before 
twenty. Economic laws have in- 
creased the period of girlhood, and the 
girl of twenty to thirty is still the 
girl, not the ‘“‘old maid” of the past. 
She regards marriage—and with 
right—as within easy reach at any 
time. But in the interval there have 
come new interests to busy her active 
brain and ‘her will to do. Marriage 
is something new—something untried. 
Should she — should she not? Let 
one of these brilliant girls of the 
new type, who is now a highly suc- 
cessful wife of the new type, tell you 


It is about the modern girl’s difficulties 
in falling in love. It is about a very try- 
ing period that lies between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. This is-a time of 
indecision, of restlessness, of doubt, of 
depression, of bewilderment, a dangerous 
age about which little has been said. It is, 
in many cases, a time when a girl is as 
unstable emotionally as during adolescence, 
a time when she is going through a period, 
not of rapid physical growth, but of rapid 
mental and spiritual and emotional growth, 
which will determine the pattern of the 
rest of her life. And she goes through it 
alone for the most part, because she is 
reticent about her difficulties, and because 
older people do not seem to understand. 
Besides, she is an incorrigible young person 
bent on finding things out for herself, 
bent on directing her own life, bent on 
solving her own problems. 

The chief problem which she tackles is 
that of love and marriage. With daunt- 


Littledale 


less curiosity and honest, critical, young 
eyes she asks: 

“What is this falling in love? How 
do you know when you are really in love? 
Can you be sure? Does ‘being in love’ 
last? Js marriage what I really want in 
life?” 

There is no doubt that hundreds of girls 
—girls who graduated from American 
colleges and universities last June—are in 
a most difficult position. Possessing all 
the innate, old-fashioned, if you will, 
but robust and womanly reactions to 
marriage, a home, and children, they 
are also possessed of a tangled growth 
of theories and ideas and a_ sharply 
critical attitude toward life and what it 
may hold for them. After college a girl 
turns to the profession she has chosen. 
She gives herself whole-heartedly to her 
work, as who should not if he is to make 
a success? She would be ashamed to ad- 
mit with her great-grandmother, that her 
chief ambition in life was marriage. She 
doesn’t want merely to sit on the edge 
of her chair and wait for a man to come 
along and marry her. She has other big 
interests. She is sincerely, eagerly inter- 
ested in her work. 

But she can not escape so easily from 
the emotional side of life. It intrudes 
when she least expects or wishes it. 
She finds that she can not shut herself 
off in compartmerts, some devoted to 
things of the intellect, some to things 
of the spirit and the emotions. The 
compartments open into each other. 
She is a person of strangely interwoven 
impulses, ideas, and -desires. For in- 


stance, she can not (Continued on page 97) 
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Son-of-His-Father felt his flesh grow cold. A hand laid itself on his breaking heart. Who should 
at him with its evil eye. Its mocking voice chattered at him. He faltered in the saddle, and his 


(Creatness 


ID Jamey Pobjoy himself realize 
that he had come to the turning- 
point of his life? He smiles and 
shrugs his shoulders. He can 

not or will not remember. Mrs. Pobjoy, 
Sr., whose imaginative powers have de- 
veloped since her advent among the idle 
rich, will tell you that she always knew 
there was something queer-like about the 
boy that evening. Actually he sat very 
quietly in the place of honor between his 


parents... The twins, Ethel and Mabel, 
16 
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expressed their mingled alarm and delight 
at the trouncing of a policeman on the 
screen with a vociferousness which elected 
caustic comment from the audience, but 
young Jamey watched in alert silence. He 
had waited for this. He knew all about 
it. He had studied the pictures of the 
hero and heroines outside the ‘‘movies”’ 
till his midget nose had turned blue. Now 
he was to see them face to face. A new 
world was to open out before him. But it 
was not even then his way to betray emo- 


and 
A. &.. Be eiia 


tion. His heart pounded in his chest. 
His grubby hands were clenched between 
his grubby knees, but in the dusk his 
small, white face had a look of almost pro- 
fessorial intentness. 

“Who makes them pickshures, Pa?”’ 

Mr. Pobjoy fidgeted impatiently. ‘“’Ow 
should I know? Them Yankees, most 
likely.” 

““What’s Yankees, Pa?” 

“Sort of people. Shut up.” 

“T’d like to make pickshures, Pa.” 








stand against the white man and his spells? The black box never wavered, glaring 
horse, half turning in panic from the thing in front of it, pitched him heavily 


Jamey Pobjoy 


Illustrated 


by 


“Tll make a pickshure of you if you 
don’t ’old your noise. Look at every one 
starin’ at you! Cawn’t yer be’ive? The 
way your ma brings you up fair makes me 
sick.” 

_ Young Pobjoy relapsed unquenched into 
silence. It was the very early days of the 
film. Amid frantic jumps and flickerings, 
a Wild West story unwound itself with its 
inevitable saloons and sheriffs and cowboys 
and sweetly efficient heroines with bobbing 
curls and six-shooters bristling at their 


Gayle 


Hoskins 


waists. But to Jamey they were not 
inevitable. He merely wondered at them. 
He could not have explained how it hap- 
pened, but gradually his heart grew quiet, 
and something like a chill of disappoint- 
ment crept into his blood. His tilted 
nose wrinkled. People didn’t behave like 
that—nowhere. They didn’t roll their 
eyes about that way, and when girls came 
out of the water they looked like drowned 
rats and not like curly-headed dolls in 
a shop-window. Young Jamey knew. 
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SET 


Hadn’t he pushed Ethel, 
whose curls were notori- 
ous, into a local horse 
trough? They weren’t 
real, these people. He 
didn’t care a sniff what 
became of them. 

And then suddenly it 
happened. The photog- 
rapher must have run 
amuck. He had for- 
gotten his business, for- 
gotten the heroine racing 
hideous Death neck and 
neck, and had made a 
picture to please himself 
—a picture of endless 
space, of incredible emp- 
ty distance with the 
ghosts of mountains shad- 
owing the horizon. He 
seemed to linger over it, 
careless of all conse- 
quences, to rejoice in it, 
and all at once young 
Pobjoy, who had never 
seen a horizon other 
than that of chimney- 
pots, choked, and _ his 
small hands grew wet 
and tense, and his chin 
thrust itself out. His 
narrow chest rose and fell 
in a storm of unfamiliar, 
nameless emotion. It was 
as though something had 
lifted him by the scruff 
of his scraggy neck, thou- 
sands of miles high, 
frightening him and fill- 
ing him with a fierce, 
terrible happiness. 

“Pa, what’s that?” 

“It says ‘The Great 
Desert lay before ’er.’ 
What’s the good of all 
this ’ere bloomin’ eddica- 
tion if yer cawn’t read?” 

“What’s a_ desert, 
ras 

“Oh, shut up, cawn’t 
yer?” 

“ Pa—” 

The scene had van- 
ished. Instead you saw 
a bonfire and strange 
black people who danced 
about it lugubriously. 
A close-up showed a tat- 
tooed and painted savage 
who glowered at the 
audience, and then you 
were jerked off to a rough 
hillside down which 
minute figures rolled and 
slithered pell-mell toward 

the valley. Then another hair-raising 
glimpse of that great distance. A cloud 
of dust came rolling across it like a ball. 
It swept on—almost on top of you—and 
then just as the twins let off an irrepres- 
sible yell of anguish, it swerved aside, 
breaking up into particles of racing horse- 
men with the tattooed and painted sav- 
age at their head. He rode bareback, 
and as he passed, he twirled his rifle. The 
audience heard his war-whoop, smelled 
blood. 
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But young Pobjoy sniffed incredulously. 
“What’s him, Pa?” 

“Cawn’t yer see? ‘Eagle Face,’ ’e calls 
’imself. ’E’s a Red Injun.” 

‘“?E ain’t.” Young Pobjoy declared. 

The elder Pobjoy felt justifiably an- 
noyed. “’E is. It says'so.” 

‘CE ain’t a real Red Injun.” 

“Of course ’e is. Ever seen an English- 
man with a mug like that?” 

“CE ain’t real,” young Pobjoy persisted. 
“Not inside, ’e ain’t. ’E ain’t going to 
scalp nobody. ’E’s just puttin’ it on. 
’"E’s a dud Injun.° Yus, ’e is. When I 
makes a pickshure, it'll be a real pick- 
shure.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pobjoy cuffed him soundly 
and simultaneously from both sides. 


II 


BOUT six thousand miles away from 
Whitechapel, Son-of-His-Father rolled 
out from beneath a dirty blanket and, 
squatting tailor fashion; scratched himself 
drowsily. From where he sat, he could 
see an uneven square of daylight hazy as 
yet, so that the familiar mountains, which 
at evening crept nearer and nearer, till he 
could have stretched out his hand and 
touched them, were now rosy clouds upon 
the distance. But in the immediate fore- 
ground the tumbled rocks had already be- 
gun to smolder. A wretched goat, drag- 
ging its rope, limped up from the patch of 
alfalfa which marked the course of a 
parched and dying stream, and stood de- 
jectedly under their shadow. Over their 
heads, for the hogan itself had been built 
well out of reach of the stream when it 
became a torrent, Son-of-His-Father could 
see the shimmering lines of the great Santa 
Fé railway racing each other hotly across 
the desert | Whither they went he neither 
knew nor cared.. He did not think clearly 
about them. Indeed he did not think 
much about anything except his food and 
the goat, both of which he loved. But he 
hated those iron snakes. He was always 
glad when night came and swallowed them. 
The night hated them, too. It sprang up 
from behind the eastern rim of the world 
and swooped down, taking great mouth- 
fuls of them as it came. But it left 
the hogan and Narbona and Yunosi and 
Son-of-His-Father and the mountains. 
Though he did not 
think much, there 


disappeared. They were strangers and 
enemies, and every one was against them. 
They disappeared under the snow and 
under the sand, and once the great waters 
had come and washed them away with 
a laugh. 

Narbona, when he was not drunk, could 
tell stories of a time when they had not 
been at all. Those had been good days 
for the Navajos and their brothers. Then 
the fat, rich lands had been theirs, and 
they had lived happily, fighting the Utes, 
and stealing sheep and horses from the 
Mexicans, and raiding peaceful Hopi pueb- 
los. But the Americans had come and had 
toiled and sweated and died, and though 
the iron snakes might disappear, they came 
again and again. They were strangers and 
enemies, but they were very strong. 

They were “bad medicine.” Son-of- 
His-Father knew that, too. The rain 
came no more as it had done in the old 
days; the spring was dying, and the 
Navajos wandered over the face of the 
desert, seeking pasture. Only Narbona 
remained with his dwindling flock of sheep 
and his one goat. It was as though some 
evil shaman had thrown a spell over him, 
bewitching him. 

Every day, when the sun had climbed to 
the top of the sky, an iron beast snorting 
fire and smoke toiled up the desert valley 
and stopped panting at the wooden depét 
not a thousand yards from Narbona’s 
hogan. Always at that hour Narbona and 
Yunosi and Son-of-His-Father were in their 
places in the shade of the white walls, 
Narbona with his beaten silver rings and 
bracelets, and Yunosi with her blankets, 
and Son-of-His-Father with his small hand 
outstretched wailing: 

“Five cents! ‘Five cents!” 

The white men and women climbed out 
of the iron beast, groaning with the heat 
and stretching themselves. They stared 
at Narbona and Yunosi, handled their 
wares, and grumbled and haggled. They 
said all Indians were liars and thieves and 
that the thing wasn’t worth ‘half that. 
But Son-of-His-Father made them laugh, 
and they. threw him cents for the fun of 
seeing him tumble over himself trving to 
catch them. . Thev seemed sorry when the 
great, iron bell clanged and the conductors 
stood with their steps ready for them to get 
back into the iron beast. 








were certain things 
that he knew. He 
knew that the moun- 
tains were there 
always—even on the 
darkest nights, in the 
midst. of snow and 
blinding sandstorms. 
When Those Above 
quarreled among 
themselves or were 
angrv with Son-of- 
His-Father because he 
had lost one of Yu- 
nosi’s dwindling flock 
of sheep, they threw 
terrible bright spears 
across the sky, and by 
their light he could 
see the mountains, 
knife-sharp and glow- 

ing terribly—almost } 
on top of him. But 








the iron snakes had ee 


FROM THE ENDS 
OF THE EARTH 


came letters in praise of those delightful little 
stories published under the name of “The 
Wild Heart.” 
more, but being true stories, they had to 
end just where they 
mean the end of their author, however. 
She is writing grown-up stories now, and a 
story as fascinating as fiction as “The Wild 
Heart” 
month. 


Readers wanted 


did. 


was as fact will 


more and 


That doesn’t 


appear 
Miss Squier calls it “The Flute” 


But Son-of-His-Father hated them. 

In the evening Narbona would slink 
to the village store, and some one would 
give him fire-water in exchange for a piece 
of beaten silver, and he would drink him- 
self mad. Last night he had rushed out 
on the desert chanting a wild, old song 
and had danced solemnly in the star- 
light. 

From under his blanket, pressed against 
the earth wall of the hogan, Son-of-His- 
Father had heard him and shivered with 
fearful joy. It was as though the coyotes 
had learned to sing Navajo words. The 
stark rhythm of Narbona’s song was like 
the beat of adrum. It had called to little 
Son-of-His-Father strangely to come out 
on the desert, and he had not slept until 
the voice had died away, throbbing against 
the black distance. 

Toward morning Yunosi had found her’ 
husband lying across the threshold of the 
hogan and had dragged him in by the 
long, black hair of his head and flung him 
down at Son-of-His-Father’s side on the 
dirty blanket. 

Son-of-His-Father could hear him snor- 
ing now. He paid no heed tohim. While 
he scratched himself, he thought of his 
breakfast. It was growing brighter in the 
hogan, and he could see the dim shape of 
the water ol/as and the frame of his moth- 
er’s loom standing like a tired, gaunt 
horse waiting for the day’s work to begin. 
Yunosi herself sat bowed over a bowl of 
meal which was to be their breakfast. 
The bold profile of her face, cut against the 
light of the open doorway, looked grim and 
stolid, and when she moved, the lank, black 
hair fell forward in inky streaks. Though 
she was Son-of-His-Father’s mother, she 
was quite old. The lines on her face 
might have been carved by a knife out of 
redwood, and her mouth had sunken in 
over the empty gums. But her eyes were 
bright and steady and were always fixed 
ona far distance. 

Son-of-His-Father himself was a little 
brown animal, lean-limbed and pot-bellied 
and round-faced. He had the beginnings of 
Yunosi’s hawk’s nose, but at present it 
was only comic. His eyes, which would 
one day sink back under deep brows, were 
wide open and pensive, and sorrowfully 
questiening. Would there be enough meal 
this time? Was it true what Narbona 

and Yunosi had said 

yesterday, that the 
] pasture was giving out 
and that the sheep 
| were dying and that 
the goat must go be- 
cause she was old and 
useless and eating 
more than any of 
them? Why didn’t 
the rains come 4s 
they had done in the 
time of Barboncita, 
the great chief? It 
was because of the 
White Men and the 
great, iron beast. 
They were bad medi- 
cine—bad_ medicine. 
Yunosi said so, and 
what Yunosi said was 
true. 

Son - of - His- Father 
| stopped scratching 


himself. He groped 
————— under the blanket and 
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““Me make ’em great sun-picture,” said Jamey. ‘White man want to make ’em sun-pic- 
tures of great chief, and Son-of-His-Father sing ’em old songs and go out on the war-path” 


drew out cautiously the old, rusty hunt- 
ing knife which Narbona carried in his 
belt. Then he crawled out, stark naked 
as he was, into the sunlight. 

_it was getting hotter every moment. 
lhe sun glared over the top of the eastern 
mountains. The sand burned under Son- 
of-His-Father’s hard little feet. He ran 
down to the sluggish stream that crawled 
amid the withering alfalfa, and heaped 
handfuls of mud together on the parched 
bank. He worked hard, snorting and 
putting just as the iron beast snorted and 
putfed when it came up the valley. And 
presently, when ‘he had done, he sat back 
on his haunches and looked at his handi- 
work. No one -but Son-of-His-Father 


could have told that the long, rapidly- 
drying trail of mud was the great trans- 
continental express now lumbering its 
way out of the east toward destruction. 
But Son-of-His-Father knew. And sud- 
denly he drove his knife into the heart of 
the beast, cutting and slashing, and shout- 
ing out in a childish fury. 

He grew tired at last. He heard his 
mother calling, and a faint, familiar stir 
as though the world had been asleep and 
now at a signal shook itself and rubbed its 
eyes. Far away in the distance a bell 
clanged dolefully, warningly. Son-of-His- 
Father looked up. He tried not to believe 
what hesaw. But thereit was. It came 
up over the horizon, winding its way amid 


the rocks that lay tumbled over the desert 
valley like a giant’s forgotten playthings, 
its iron voice chanting a passionless, re- 
lentless triumph. 

Yunosi limped down the trail and 
caught her son by the scruff of the neck 
and shook him. But Son-of-His-Father 
did not care. He was crying bitterly for 
the dead gods. 

He was thrust into his trousers and 
wound about in his blanket, and his face 
was wiped because for unknown reasons 
the White People seemed to like him better 
clean. Narbona sat up from his frowsy, 
drunken sleep and yawned and grunted, 
and then all three set off across the scorch- 
ing stretch ~ (Continued on page 137) 
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Shaded by drooping elms and spreading sycamores, the old cross- 
roads mill at Arcola turns as busily, beside its rippling little stream, as 
in the days when shillings and pence were the pay for grinding corn 


Before the 
Revolution 


By Alice Booth 


Photographs by 


Schuyler Carteret Lee 


E have almost forgotten about 
V \ our own Revolution. There have 
. been so many other wars since, 
that we think of it as belonging to a 
vanished time of which all trace is lost. 
Yet here and there in our country a corner 
of Colonial America exists today, intact, 
with all the atmosphere and charm of by- 
gone days. 

To those who love old things, they have a 
rich and mellowed fragrance like an antique 
rose jar opened in a narrow room. An en- 
chantment lingers over them, like the soft, 
yellow light that comes sometimes at sunset 
after rain. The beauty and the glamour of 
those far-off days waken echoes in our hearts. 
We dream ourselves back to the days when 
our great-great-grandmothers were not 
grandmothers, but thesweetest girls in town. 
Just across the Hudson River, in New 
Jersey, one of these old-time neighborhoods 
lives today, rich in memories of the days be- 
fore the war of 1776. (Continued on page 113) 





Built in 1700, the Hermitage 
must have sheltered a score of 
romances since the days when 
Aaron Burr—then a gallant 
colonel of the American forces 
—was courting the beautiful 
Theodosia Provost. Night 
after night he crossed the Hud- 
son in a rowboat, landing either 
at Alpine or Paramus, and rode 
cross-country, straight through 
the British sentries, to spend 
an hour with ‘his ‘ lady-love. 
From here the old road winds 
with the Saddle River, to the 
old Paramus church at Ridge- 
wood where , tradition—one 
tradition—says they were mar- 


ried. ‘Surely no levelier spot ~ 


could be found than the old-red 
sandstone edifice with its grace- 
ful portico looking’ down -a 
gentle’ slope to. tolling mead- 
ows and glimpses of a limpid 
stream sparkling in the sunlight 


Far back in the eight- 
eenth century this old 
farmhouse was built of 
stone quarried from the 
hillside and timbers cut 
from the forest. The 
great Hudson River laps 
at its.dooryard; the grim 
Palisades tower at its 
back. But the old house 
stands as firmly as on 
that November 19th in 
1776, when Cornwallis 
made the landing With 
six thousand men, and 
invaded its peace to use 
it_as his headquarters to 
direct, the scaling of the 
cliff and the march on 
Fort Lee. It is now 
Alpine Landing, and the 
House is preserved by 
the Park Commission 
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a MADAM may ’ave to walk on 

blydes—but it'll be in the 
Prince’s palace,” said Steptoe with 
his fatherly smile. It was those 
words that Letty, the little waif of 
the New York slums, kept repeating 
to herself as she followed the kindly 
old butler into the automobile in 
which she felt her poverty more than 
ever. Like the little Mermaid in 
the old Hans Andersen fairy-tale, 
Letty had found her Prince. It was 
not love, but a shy, wholly disinter- 
ested adoration she felt for Rashleigh 
Allerton, the man who had married 
her—the first woman he met who 
would have him—in order to revenge 
himself on his fiancée, Barbara Wal- 
brook. And so her struggle began, 
to make herself worthy of him—the 
story of the radiant blossoming of 
the little gray dust flower of the 
slums, whose first task in her new life 
was to face the resentment of the 
serving women in her husband’s home 


Chapter VIII 


° *M ’ere.” 

Letty couldn’t know, of 
course, that this announce- 
ment, made in a menacing 

female bass, was due to the fact 
that three swaying bodies had been 
endeavoring to get round the de- 
ployed paper wings so as to see 
what was hidden there, and had 
found their efforts vain. All she 
could recognize was the summons 
to the bar of social judgment. To 
the bar of social judgment she 
would have gone obediently, had it 
not been for that - rebelliousness 
against being “looked down upon”’ 
which had lately mastered her. As 
it was, she lengthened her neck by 
another half-inch, receiving from 
the exercise a new degree of ‘self- 
strengthening. 

‘Mrs. Courage is ’ere, madam,” 
Steptoe seconded, ‘‘and begs to 
sye as she’s givin’ notice to quit 
madam’s service—”’ 

The explosion came as if Mrs. 
Courage was strangling. ‘When I 
wants words took out of my mouth 
by ’Enery Steptoe or anybody else, 
I'll sye so. If them as I’ve come 
into this room to speak to don’t 
feel theirselves able to fyce me—”’ 

‘“Madam’ll excuse an old ser- 
vant who’s outlived ’er time,” Steptoe 
intervened, ‘‘and not tyke no notice. They 
always abuses the kindness that’s been 
showed them, and tykes liberties. And 
so, if madam can dispense with ’er services, 
which I understand madam can, Mrs. 
Courage will be a-leavin’ of us this mornin’ 
with all our good wishes, I’m sure. Good- 
by to you, Mary Ann, and God bless you 
after all the years you’ve been with us. 
Madam’s givin’ you your«dismissal.”’ 

Obedient to her cue, Letty lowered her 
guard just enough to incline her head with 








A new figure wandered, strutted, toward them, coming straight to Letty 


flush. Steptoe grew uneasy. 
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the grace Steptoe had already pronounced 
“letter perfect.” 

But ignoring both Letty’s inclination of 
the head and Steptoe’s benediction, Mrs. 
Courage had shown herself hurt where she 
was tenderest. 

‘Now that there’s no one to ryse their 
voice against the disgryce brought on this 
family but me—” 

“Speak right up, Jynie. Don’t be 
afryde. Madam won’t eat you. She 
knows that you’ve come to give notice.” 

Mrs. Courage struggled on. ‘‘No one 


“I wish the French madam’d come back 
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ain’t goin’ to bow me out of the ’ouse I've 
been cook-’ousekeeper in these twenty- 
seven year——”’ 

“Sorry as madam’ll be to lose you, 
Jynie, she won’t stand in the wye of your 
gettin’ a better plyce.” ; 

Mrs. Courage’s roar being that of the 
wounded lioness she was, the paper shook 
till it rattled in Letty’s hand. 

“T will be listened to. I’ve a right to be 
’eard. My ’eart’s been as much in this ’ouse 
and family as ’Enery Steptoe’s ’eart, and 
to see shyme and ruin come upon it— 








and standing in front of her to stare. 
agyne,” he murmured. 
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Steptoe’s interruption was in a tone of 
pleased surprise. ‘‘Why, you still ’ere, 
Mary Ann? We thought you’d tyken 
leave of us. Madam didn’t know you was 
speakin’. She won’t detyne you, madam 
won’t. You and Jynie and Nettie’ll all 
find checks for your wyges pyde up to a 
month ahead, as I know Mr. Rashleigh’d 
want me todo... .” 

“Shame and ruin!” Letty couldn’t fol- 
low the further unfoldings of Steptoe’s 
diplomacy because of these two words. 
They summed up what she brought—what 


Letty colored to the eyes—her deep, damask 
““We ’aven’t come ’ere to be made a spectacle of—not for no one”’ 
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Carter 


she had been married to bring—to a house 
of which even she could see that the tradi- 
tions were of honor. Vaguely aware of 
voices which she attributed to Jane and 
Nettie, her spirit was in revolt against the 
réle for which her rashness of yesterday 
had let her in, and which Steptoe was 
forcing upon her. 

Jane was still whimpering and sniffling. 
“T’m sure I never dreamed that things 
would ’appen like what ’as ’appened—and 
us all one family, as you might sye—’opin’ 
the best of every one—” 


“Jynie, stop!” 
Mrs. Courage’s 
voice had become 
low and firm, with 
emotion in its 
tone, making Letty 
catch her breath. 
“My ’eart’s break- 
in’, and I ain't 
a-goin’ to let it 
break without 
mykin’ them that’s 
broken .it know 
what they’ve done 
to me.” 

“Now, Mary 
Ann,” Steptoe 
tried to say peace- 
ably, “madam’s 
grytely pressed for 
time—”’ 

“’Enery Step- 
toe, do you sup- 
pose that you're 
the only one in the 
world as ’as loved 
that boy? Ain’t ’e 
my boy just as 
much as ever ’e 
was yours?” 

“"E’s boy to 
them as stands by 
’im, Mrs. Courage 
—and stands by 
them that belongs 
to ‘im. The first 

thing you do is to 
quit.” 
“T’m not quit- 
tin’; I’m druv out. 
I’m druv out at a 
hour’s notice from 
the ’ome I’ve 
slyved for all my 
best years, leavin’ 
dishonor and wick- 
edness in my 
plyce.” 
Letty could en- 
dure no more. 
Dashing to the 
floor the paper be- 
hind which she 
crouched, she 
sprang to her feet. 
“Ts that me?” she 
demanded. 
The surprise of 
the attack caught 
Mrs. Courage off 
her guard. She 
could only open her mouth and close it 
again, soundlessly and helplessly. Jane 
stared, her curiosity gratified at last. 
Nettie turned to whisper to Jane: 

“There; what did I tell you? The com- 
monest thing!” ‘ 

Steptoe nodded his head quietly. In this 
little creature with her sudden flame, eyes 
all fire and cheeks of the wine-colored 
damask rose, he seemed to find a corrobora- 
tion of his power of divining character. 

[t seemed long before Mrs. Courage had 
found the strength to live up to her con- 
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24 
victions, by faintly murmuring, ‘Who 
else?” . 

“Then tell me what you accuse me of?” 

Mrs. Courage saw her advantage. ‘‘We 
ain’t ’ere to accuse nobody of nothink. If 
it’s ’inting that I’d tyke awye any one’s 
character, it’s a thing I’ve ’ardly ever 
done, and no one can sye it of me. All we 
want is to give our notice—” 

“Then why don’t you do it—and go?” 

Once more Steptoe intervened diplo- 
matically. “That’s what Mrs. Courage 
is a-doin’ of, madam. She’s finished; ain’t 
you, Mary Ann? Jynie and Nettie is 
finished, too—” 

But it was Letty now who refused this 
mediation. ‘No, they ain’t finished. Let 
‘em go on.” 

But no one did go on.. Mrs. Courage 
was now dumb. She was dumb and fright- 
ened, falling back on her two supporters. 
All three together, they huddled between 


the portiéres. If Steptoe could have © 


calmed his protégée he would have done it, 
but she was » -vond his control. 

“‘Am I the ruin and shame to this house 
that you was talkin’ about just now? If 
I am, why don’t you speak out and put it to 
me plain?” : 

There was no response. The spectators 
looked on as if they were at the theater. 

“What have you all got against me 
anyhow?” Letty insisted passionately. 
“What did I ever do to you? What’s 
women’s hearts made of, that they can’t let 
a poor girl be?” 

Mrs. Courage had so far recovered as to 
be able to turn from one to another, to say 
in pantomime that she had been misunder- 
stood. Jane began to cry; Nettie, to laugh. 

‘Even if I was the bad girl you’re tryin’ 
to make me out, I should think other 
women might show me a little pity. But 
I’m not a bad girl—not yet. Imay be. I 
dunno but what I will. When T see the 
hateful thing bein’ good makes of women, 
it drives me to do the other thing.” 

This was the speech they needed to jus- 
tify themselves. To be good made women 
hateful! Their dumb-crambo to each other 
showed that any one who said so wild a 
thing stood already self-condemned. 

But Letty flung up her head with a 
mettle which Steptoe hadn’t seen since 
the days of the late Mrs. Allerton. 


‘I’M not in this house to drive no one else 

out of it. Them that have lived here 
for years has right to it which I ain’t got. 
You can go and let me stay, or you can stay 
and let me go. I’m the wife of the owner 
of this house, who married me straight and 
legal, but I don’t care anything about that. 
You don’t have to tell me I ain’t fit to be 
his wife, because I know it as well as you 
do. All I’m sayin’ is that you’ve got the 
choice to stay or go, and whichever you do, 
I'll do different.” 

Never in her life had she spoken so many 
words at one time. The effort drained her. 
With a torrent of dry sobs that racked her 
body, she dropped back into her chair. 

The hush was that of people who find the 
tables turned on themselves in a way they 
consider unwarranted. Of the general sur- 
prise Steptoe was quick to take advantage. 

‘There you are, girls. Madam couldn’t 
speak no fairer, now could she?”’ 

To this there was neither assent nor dis- 
sent, but it was plain that no one was ready 
to pick up the glove so daringly thrown 
down. 
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‘Now what I would suggest,” Steptoe 
went on craftily, ‘‘is that we all go back 
to the kitchen and talk it over quiet-like. 
What we decide to do, we can tell madam 
lyter.” 

For consent or refusal Jane and Nettie 
looked to Mary Ann, whose attitude was 
that of rejecting parley. She might, indeed, 
have rejected it, had not Letty, bowing her 
head on the arms she rested on the table, 
begun to cry bitterly. 

It was then that you saw Mrs. Courage 
at her best. The gesture with which she 
swept her subordinates back into the hall 
was that of the supremacy of will. 

“Tt sha’n’t be said as I crush,” she de- 
clared nobly, directing Steptoe’s attention 
to the weeping girl. ‘Where there’s pen- 
itence, I pity. God grant as them tears 
may gush out of an aichin’ ’eart.” 


IX 


Y the time Letty was drying her eyes, 

her heart somewhat eased, Steptoe had 

come back. He came back with a smile. 
Something had evidently pleased him. 

“So that’s all over. Madam won’t be 
bothered with other people’s cat-nasty old 
servants after todye.” 

She felt a new access of alarm. ‘But 
they’re not goin’ away on account o’ me? 
Don’t let ’°em do it. Lemme go instead. 
Oh, mister, I can’t stay here, where every- 
thing’s so different from what I’m used to.” 

He still smiled, his gentle; o!d-man’s 
smile which somehow gave her confidence. 
‘Madam won’t sye that after a dye or two. 
It’s new to ’er yet, of course, but if she’ll 
always remember that I’m ’ere to myke 
everything as easy as easy.” 

“But what are you goin’ to do, with no 
cook and no chambermaid?”’ 

Standing with the corner of the table 
between him and her, he was saying to 
himself, “If Mr. Rash could only see ’er 
lookin’ up like this—with: her eyes all 
starry—and her cheeks with them dark- 
red roses—red. roses like what you'd 
tubbed with a little black!”’ But he sus- 
pended the romantic longing to say aloud, 

‘Tf madam will permit me I'll tyke my 
measures, as I’ve wanted to tyke ’em this 
long spell back ” . 

Madam was not to worry as to the three 
women who were leaving the house, inas- 
much as they had long been intending to 
leave it. Both Mrs. Courage and Jane, 
having graduated to the stage of “accom- 
modating,”’ were planning to earn more 
money by easier work Nettie, since com- 
ing to America, had learned that house- 
work was menial, and was going to be a 
milliner. 

Madam’s remorse being thus allayed, 
he told what he hoped to do for madam’s 
comfort. There would be no more women 
in the house, not till madam herself brought 
them back. An English chef who had lost 
an eye in the war, and an English waiter, 
ready to do chamberwork, who had left a 
foot on some battle-field, were prepared 
under Steptoe’s direction to man the house. 

“Don’t you like women, mister—I 
mean, Steptoe?” 

He pondered before replying. “I don’t 
know as I could sye. I’ve never ’ad a 
chance to see much of women except in 
‘ousework, where they’re out of their ele- 
ment and tyken at a disadvantage. I 
don’t like none I’ve ever run into there, 
because none of ’em never was no sport.” 








The inquiry in her golden eyes led him a 
little further. 

“No one ain’t a sport what sighs and 
groans over their job and don’t do it 
cheerful-like.. No one ain’t a sport what 
undertykes a job and ain’t proud of it. Ifa 
woman will go into ’ousework, let ’er do it 
honorable. If she chooses to be a servant, 
let her be a servant, and not be ashymed to 
sye she is one. So if madam arsks me if | 
like ’em, I ’ave to confess I don’t, because 
as far as I see women, I mostly ’ear ‘em 
complyne.” 

Her admiration was quite sincere as 
she said, “‘I shouldn’t think they’d com- 
plain if they had you to put ’em wise.” 

He corrected gently. “If they ’ad me to 
tell ’em.” 

“Tf they ’ad you to fell ’em,” she imitated 
meekly. 

“‘Madam mustn’t pick up the bad ’abit 
of droppin’ ’er haitches,” he warned par- 
entally. ‘“TI’ll learn ’er a lot, but that’s one 
thing I mustn’t learn ’er. I don’t do it 
often—oh, once in a wye, mybe—but that 
is somethink madam speaks right already 
—just like all Americans.” 

Delighted that there was one thing about 
her that was right already, she reminded 
him of what he had said, that women 
never learned. 

‘“‘T said women as ’ad been drilled a bit. 
But madam’s different. Madam comes 
into this ’ouse new-born, as you might sye, 
and that’ll myke it easier for ’er and me.” 

“You mean that I’ll not be a kicker.” 

Once more he smiled his gentle reprooi. 
“Oh, madam wouldn’t be a kicker any’ow. 
Jynie or Nettie or Mary Ann Courage or 
even me, we might be kickers, but if 
madam was to hobject to anythink, she’d 
be—displeased.”’ 

She knitted her brows. The distinction 
was difficult. He saw he had better ex- 
plain more fully. 

“Tt’s only the common crowd what kicks. 
It’s only the common crowd what uses 
the expression. A man might use it—I 
mean a real, ’igh gentleman like Mr. 
Rashleigh—and get awye with it, now and 
then, if ’e didn’t myke a ’abit of it, but 
when a woman does it she rubber-stamps 
’erself. Now, does madam see? A lydy 
couldn’t be a lydy—and kick. The lyte 
Mrs. Allerton would never demean ’erself 
to kick; she’d only show displeasure.” 


ITH a thumb and two fingers Letty 
marked off on the table ‘the 

three points as to which she had received 
information that morning. She must say 
“brought,” and not “‘brung”’; she must say 
“tell,” and not “put wise”; she must not 
kick, but ‘show displeasure.” Neither 
must she drop her aitches, though to do so 
would have been an effort. The warning 
only raised a suspicion that in the matter 
of speech there might be a higher standard 
than Steptoe’s. If ever she heard Rashleigh 
Allerton speak again, she resolved to listen 
to him attentively. 

She came back from her reverie on hear 
ing Steptoe say: : 

“With madam it’s a cyse of beginning 
from the ground up, more or less as you 
would with a byby. So I ’ope madam'll 
forgive me if I drop a ’int as to w?.at we 
must do before goin’ any farther’ 

Once more he read her queztion in the 
starry little flames in her eyes. 

“Tt’s—clothes.”’ 


The damask red which had ebbed surged 
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ALLERTON went into the front drawing-room, which was empty, but a fire burned 

in the back one, and tefore it some one was seated. It was not the girl he had 
found in the Park. It was a lady whom he didn’t recognize, but clearly a lady. 
She was reading a book, ard had evidertly not heard his entrance or his step 
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slowly back again. It surged back under 
the transparent, white skin, as red wine fills 
a glass. Her lips parted to stammer the 
confession that she had no clothes except 
those she wore, but she couldn’t utter a 
syllable. 

“T understand madam’s position, which 
is why I mention it. You might sye as 
clothes is the A B C of social life, and if 
we're to work from the ground up, we 
must begin there.” 

She forced it out at last, but the state- 
ment seemed to tear her. “I can’t get 
clothes. I ain’t got no moncy.” 

“Oh, money’s no hobject,” he smiled. 
““Mr. Rash ’as plenty of that, and I know 
what ’e’d like me to do. There never was 
’is hequal for the open ’and. If madam’ll 
leave it to me.” 


LLERTON’S office was: much what 
you would have expected it to be, 
bearing to other offices the same relation 
as he to other business men. He had it 
because not to have it wouldn’t have been 
respectable. A young American who didn’t 
go to an office every day would hardly 
have been a young American. An office, 
then, was a concession to public sentiment, 
as well as some faint justification of him- 
self. 

On this particular morning, he dragged 
himself there because it was the hour. 
His office staff in the person of old Mr. 
Radbury was already on the spot and had 
sorted the letters for the day. These were 
easily dealt with. Reinvestment, or new 
opportunities for investment, was their 
principal theme, and the only positive 
duty to attend to was in the indorsement of 
dividend checks for deposit. A few direc- 
tions being given to Mr. Radbury as to 
such letters as were to be answered, 
Allerton had nothing to do but stroll to 
the window and look out. 

It was what he did perhaps fifty times in 
the course of the two or three 
hours daily, or approximately 
daily, which he spent there. 
He did so now. He did so be- 
cause it put off for a few min- 
utes longer the fierce, exasper- 
ating, acrid pleasure of doing 
worse. To do worse had been 
his avowed object in coming 
to the office that morning, and 
not the answering of letters or 
the raking in of checks. 

Looking down from his win- 
dow on the tenth floor, ke 
asked himself the fruitless ques- 
tion which millions of other 
men have asked when folly has {| 
got them into trouble. Among | 
these thousands who, viewed 
from that height, had a curious 
resemblance to ants, was there 
such a fool as he was? 

He watched a figure detach 
itself from the mass swirling 
round a debouching omnibus. 
It was a little black figure, just 
clearly enough defined to show 
that it was a man. Because 
it was a man it had been a fool. 
Because it had been a fool, it 
had dark chambers in its life 
which it would never willingly 
open. But it had doubtless got 
something for its folfy. It 
might have lost more than it had 
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And he had had none. He had squan- 
dered his whole life on a single act 
of insanity which, even in the action, 
had produced nothing but disgust. He 
hadn’t merely swindled himself; he 
had committed a kind of suicide which 
made death silly and grotesque. The 
one thing that could save him a scrap 
of dignity—and such a sorry scrap!— 
would be going to the devil by the short- 
est way. 

He had come to the office to begin. He 
would begin by the means that seemed 
obvious. Now that going to the devil was 
a task, he saw—as he had not seen hitherto 
—how curiously few were the approaches 
Song being 
only an accompaniment, he was timited to 
the remaining two of the famous and 
familiar trio. 

At the minute when Letty was leaping 
to her feet to take her stand, he swung 
away from the window. First going to Mr. 
Radbury’s door, he closed it softly. Luck- 
ily the old man, an inheritance from 
Allerton’s father, was deaf and incurious. 
Like most clerks who had clerked their 
way up to seventy, he was buried in clerk- 
ing’s little round. He wouldn’t come in 
till the letters were finished, certainly not 
for an hour, and by that time Allerton 
would be . . . He almost smiled at the 
old man’s probable consternation on finding 
him so before the middle of the day. Any 
time would be bad enough, but in the high 
forenoon... 

He went to a cabinet which was said to 
have found its way via Bordentown from 
the furnishings of Queen Caroline Murat. 
Having opened it, he took out a bottle and 
a glass. On the label of the bottle was a 
kilted Highlander playing on the pipes. 
A siphon of soda was also in the cabinet, 
but he left it there. What he had to do 





would be done more quickly without its 
mitigation. 
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WHILE Letty was beginning a new 

experience Judson Flack was doing 
his best to carry out his threat, made to 
the empty air the morning after she left, 
to find her and drag her back. That is to 
say, he was making the round of the 
studios in which his step-daughter had 
occasionally found work, discreetly asking 
if she had been there that day. It was all 
he could think of doing. To the best of his 
knowledge she had no friends with whom 
she could have taken refuge, though the 
suspicion crossed his mind that she might 
have drowned herself to spite him. 

As a matter of fact, Letty was asking 
the question if she wasn’t making a mis- 
take in not doing so, either literally or mor- 
ally. Never before in her life had she been 
up against this problem of insufficiency. 
Among the hard things she had known, she 
had not known this, and now that she was 
involved in.it, it seemed to her harder than 
everything else put together. 

In her humble round, bitter as it was, 
she had always been considered com- 
petent. It was the sense of her competence 
that gave her the self-respect enabling her 
to bear up. According to her standards 
she could keep house cleverly and could 
make a dollar go as far as other girls made 
two. When she got her first chance in a 
studio through an acquaintance of Judson 
Flack’s, she didn’t shrink from it, and had 
more than once been chosen by a director 
to be that member of a crowd who moves 
in the front and expresses the crowd psy- 
chology. Had she only had the clothes! 

And now she was to have them. As far 
as that went, she was not merely glad; she 
was one sheer shiver of excitement. It was 
not the end she shrank from; it was the 
means. If she could only have had fifty 

dollars to go “poking round” 
where she knew bargains could 
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joyed the prospect, but Steptoe 
could only “take measures”’ on 
the grand scale to which he was 
accustomed. 

The grand scale frightened 
her, chiefly because she was 
dressed as she was dressed. It 
was her first thought and her 
last one. When Steptoe told 


| be found, she might have en- 


N a little while you will be 

thinking of Christmas. The 
shops will be filled with all sorts of 
things for all sorts of people, and 
you will be tempted to buy and 
buy. And you will yield to the 
temptation and buy many things 
unwisely. That won’t matter so 
much for any except the children. 
You should buy most carefully for 
them. You will appreciate both 
your opportunity and your obliga- 
tion when you have read an article, 
by Miriam Finn Scott, the famous 
child diagnostician, on “The New 


Riches of Play.”’ In December 





gained, but it could probably 











her the hour at which he had 
asked Eugene to bring round 
the car, the mere vision of her- 
self stepping into it made her 
want to sink into the ground. 
Eugene didn’t live in the house 
—she had discovered that—and 
so would bring the stare ol 
another pair of eyes under 
whose scrutiny she would 
have to pass. ‘Those of the 
three women having already 
scorched her to the bone, she 
would have to be scorched 
again. 

She tried to say this to Step- 
toe, as they stood in the draw- 
ing-room. window waiting for 
the car, but she didn’t know 
how to make him understand 
it. When she tried to put it 
into words, the right words 
wouldn’t come. Steptoe had 
taken (Continued on page 82) 
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After weary weeks and months of sailing, the Pilgrims sighted land. Eagerly they scanned the gray horizon, 
certainty finally taking the place of hope. Then remembering why they had come, they worshiped God 


Lietters from a Senator’s Wife 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR ANNE: 
I can not tell you how surprised 
and pleased I was, in picking up a 
magazine the other day, to find 
some little verses of yours init. I remem- 
ber very well when you showed them to me, 
and how much I liked them then—how 
sure I felt that some editor would, too. 
But I hardly thought this would happen so 
quickly. Please accept my very hearty 
and loving congratulations. I know you 
have talent—and if you also have courage 
and perseverance, and a capacity for hard 
work—that, most of all!—you will certainly 
succeed in doing some very fine things in 
time. I wish I could say as much to the 
ozens of women who keep telling me 
that they ‘‘think they would like to write,” 
as li there were some alchemy about it 
which I could provide. And, alas! there 
isn t—or if there is, I haven’t discovered it. 
[ don’t suppose that a girl who has lived 
most of her life in Washington and Vir- 
ginia, and is used to the climate, can 
realize what it meant to a New England 
woman to escape from the brassy heat of 
the Capital after sweltering there through 
most of May and all of June and July. 
The Federal Express to Boston, on the 
night cf the 30th of July, was about as 
cool and breezy as a Turkish bath, but I 
boarded it with delight, for I felt sure that 
Would get up the next morning in a very 


different atmosphere—and I did! So dif- 
ferent, indeed, that I sneezed as I began 
to pull out of my baggage wraps that I had 
not needed in months. I spent a bliss- 
fully quiet Sunday in Boston—such a 
Sunday as I never get in Washington, you 
may be sure!—going to famous old St. 
Paul’s church in the morning and sleeping 
peacefully most of the afternoon, and very 
early Monday morning I started by motor 
for the “‘President’s Day” Celebration at 
the Plymouth Tercentenary. 

It was a typical New England day, cool 
and bright, with a stiff wind blowing from 
the northwest, and white-caps frothing 
on the sparkling, blue waters of the bay. 
As we sped along through Milton, where 
a fine new gymnasium is being added 
to the academy—one of the oldest en- 
dowed schools in this country; through 
historic Quincy, past ‘“President’s Lane” 
and the simple, pillared church where the 
Adams’s worshiped; through fashionable 
Cohasset, one of the loveliest resorts on 
the South Shore; through Duxbury, the 
home of John Alden, and Marshfield, 
where the first Governor of Massachu- 
setts lived, I wished very much that you 
were with me, for I remember my horror 
when I asked you if you were familiar with 
New England, and you said yes, indeed, 
you had spent part of several seasons in 
Newport and Narragansett! You would 


not think a woman was “familiar” with 
Virginia, would you, if she had merely been 
to White Sulphur Springs? 

The glimpses of New England that you 
would have had that day would have 
showed her to you in her truest colors and 
at her very best—a little austere, perhaps, 
but wonderfully clean and wholesome and 
peaceful and inspiring. The wide road was 
smooth as the top of a table; the dignified 
old houses behind clumps of lilac bushes 
and phlox shone with fresh paint; the 
smooth lawns, shaded with elms and 
maples, seemed newly cut and clipped; the 
bright flower-gardens shone in carefully- 
weeded, orderly rows. Never have I seen 
the countryside look so much as if it had 
been scrubbed and scoured for a great 
occasion! Even the brass buttons of the 
policemen stationed at intervals all along 
the way to control the traffic glittered in 
the sun from recent polishing, and the 
frequent guide-posts with arrows pointing 
“To Plymouth” were immaculately white. 
And oh, Anne, it did all seem so good to 
me! Ido not wish to make a poor parody 
on Mark Twain’s famous statement that 
the more he saw of men the better he liked 
dogs, but there are certainly moments 
when the more I see of Washington, the 
better I love New England! 

The automobile pass which had been 
sent me as an “official guest”’ enabled me 
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to get through the heavy congestion of 
cars from practically every state in the 
Union, which, early as it still was, began 
several miles "outside of Plymouth. The 
town was beautifully decorated, long 
white pennants and festoons with cuts of 
the Mayflower printed on them in deep 
blue mingling with American flags and 
tricolored bunting; and, making my way 
slowly through the immense crowds— 
there were nearly 100,000 persons there— 
I went to the registration booth at the rail- 
way station and received my white satin 
badge marked in blue letters: ‘‘Guest— 
Plymouth Tercentenary Celebration— 
1921,” and my cards of invitation to the 
reserved section of the grandstand, the 
luncheon at the Plymouth Tavern, and 
the pageant. The streets were already 
being roped off for the parade, and further 
motoring was impossible for the time being. 
So I hurried off on foot to the charming 
Old Colony Club, which had been hospit- 
ably thrown open to the special guests of 
the day, and, finding every door and win- 
dow already crowded with spectators, 
calmly climbed out on the roof of the front 
porch, and, supported by a_ flagpole, 
seated myself comfortably and found that 
with my usual good luck I was in the best 
possible place to see everything that was 
going on! 

President and Mrs. Harding and the 
Presidential party had arrived an hour or 
so earlier on the Mayflower—the namesake 
of the fragile little craft whose arrival on 
these same shores, three centuries ago, we 
were celebrating—and presently a fine 
military band began to play, and headed 
by the motor carrying them and followed 
by those containing the Vice-President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, the Governors of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and New Hampshire, the Speaker of 
the House and Mrs. Gillette, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr: Weeks, the 
Secretary of War, General Edwards, Dr. 
DeBeaufort. the official Representative of 
Holland, Captain Bayley, the official 
representative of Great Britain, and many 
other distinguished guests, a parade, in 
five divisions, with thirty 
bands and drum corps, 
began, which lasted an 
hour and a_ half, and 
which, in every respect, 
surpassed anything of the 
kind I have ever seen. 

The first and second 2 
divisions were military Will 
in character: sailors and 
marines from our own 
three battleships, the 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and: North Dakota, and 
from the British cruiser 
Cambrian, which were 
stationed outside the har- 
bor; troop C of the United 
States Cavalry, which 
acted throughout the day as a personal 
escort to the President; veterans of the 
Civil and Spanish wars; 1500 members of 
the American Legion, representing 108 
Posts; British and Canadian military and 
naval veterans; an officers’ division contain- 
ing representatives of several foreign coun- 
tries. Down the broad street they marched, 
hundreds and hundreds of them, their 
bands playing splendidly, their bright flags 
flying ahead of them, the crowds which 
packed the sidewalks and filled every 
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house to overflowing cheering and clapping 
as they passed. Then came the third 
division, made up of fraternal orders and 
similar organizations—the Knights of 
Columbus with a beautiful float showing 
Christopher Columbus appealing to the 
King and Queen of Spain for aid; the 
Portuguese Fraternity, with the model of 
ie iittle boat—the San Gabriel—in which 
Vasco da Gama first rounded Cape Horn; 
a tribe of Indians from Eastport, Maine, 
headed by its chief, dressed in eagle feath- 
ers from head to foot, his sturdy, handsome 
squaw walking beside him; Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, the Plymouth Chapter of the 
Red Cross, local organizations of women 
dressed in the demure gray gowns with 
white caps and aprons which their Pilgrim 
ancestresses wore. Then came the his- 
torical section, with floats representing 
different phases of life in the towns of 
Plymouth, Duke, and Falmouth counties 
during the early days—the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the first Thanksgiving, the 
signing of the treaty with Samoset, the 
Nemesket Choir of Middleboro; and, 
moving at a stately pace among the 
great motors—which did not look like 
motors at all, the engines and steering- 
wheels were so skilfully covered—came 
an old-fashioned stage-coach, which once 
carried the infrequent travelers of Revo- 
lutionary times on their rare journeys, 
and the gig in which Chief Justice and 
Madame Cushing used to ride—and in 
which sat their modern replicas—followed 
by another gig with a tiny black groom 
perched upon it! The last division of all 
showed the industrial growth of the district, 
one of the cleverest exhibits being a minia- 
ture Cape Cod Canal, with a tiny boat 
passing through a drawbridge that was 
alternately raised and lowered. 

Of course there were dozens of other in- 
teresting features of which I have been 
able to tell you nothing, but I hope I have 
been able to give you at least a faint idea 
of what I saw from my exalted position(!). 
When the last float had passed, and the 
streets were thrown open again, I climbed 
down, and walked through the huge, 
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good-natured crowd to the Plymouth 
Tavern, where, in an immense upper room 
overlooking the sea, a luncheon was 
served to about three hundred guests of 
the town. As there were only six 
women present, I felt very much flattered 
to be included in the invitation. Ex- 
Governor Foss of Massachusetts, whose 
daughter-in-law is a cousin of mine, took 
me in to lunch and, of course, gave me 
a delightful time, and near us sat several 
prominent members of the Massachusetts 


legislature, Professor Eckhone, the repre- 
sentative from the University of Leyden, 
with Dean Briggs of Harvard, and many 
other men that I knew. The luncheon 
was delicious—chilled melons, clam chow- 
der, scalloped cod with cucumbers and 
corn, lobster salad, and biscuit Tortoni— 
the sea-foods for which the Massachusetts 
coast is famous well represented, you see! 
So altogether I enjoyed myself very much 
indeed, and was almost sorry whea it was 
time to seek out my motor again and go 
down to the big grandstand erected by the 

curving, sandy beach where Plymouth 
Rock stands. In the center of the beach 
was a small raised platform where a mil- 
itary band was playing; and soon the 
presidential party, with its escort of 
cavalry, and preceded by the Aleppo 
Temple Band of Boston, one hundred and 
sixteen strong, and dressed in gorgeous 
zouave uniforms of crimson and _ gold, 
swung into sight; and after having been 
introduced by Governor Cox of Massa- 
chusetts and William S. Kyle, the Chair- 
man of the Plymouth Tercentenary Cele- 
bration, the President rose from the chair 
which, three centuries ago, was the official 
seat of Governor Bradford, and made the 
speech which from one end of the country 
to the other seems to have been ac- 
claimed as the greatest he has so far 
delivered. 

I have no doubt that you have read it— 
indeed, I do not see how you can have failed 
to do so—and therefore what he said about 
disarmament and universal brotherhood, 
about the dangers of too much Federal 
power, about the domestic situation and 
the international prospect, is doubtless 
familiar to you already. But did you 
notice the frequent coupling of the achieve- 
ments of Massachusetts and Virginia? 
“Three centuries ago . . . to this and to 
the Virginia shores were transplanted the 
seeds of representative democracy. 
Doubtless the English Revolution would 
have come even if there had been no 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, no Virginia 
plantation. . . . The community of free 
people of our race . . . was begun when 
Jamestown and Plym- 
outh were founded.” 
These phrases seem to 
me to contain much more 
than a mere historical 
reference to the past; 
they show the constant 

presence in the Presi- 
dent’s mind of the ideal 
of a country which is 
neither Northern nor 
Southern, nor Republican 
nor Democratic, but 
wholly American. There 


By Kathleen Norris | is no better platform 


for an Administration 

than this. Nor is there 

any saner and loftier po- 

litical doctrine preached 
today than that contained in the one short 
sentence in which he said, ‘It is good to 
keep cur feet firmly on the earth, ioc 
we gaze in high hope for human brother- 
hood and high attainment.’ 

I am calling your attention to these 
things again because I think they are im 
portant, though, as I said before, I assume 
that you have read them already; but 
I want to tell you of something else which 
only one newspaper of the many I re: a 
mentioned at all, (Continued on page 11: 
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“What’s the matter with these panniers? 


They bulge,” wailed Sally. Alice put familiar hands to 


ner chum’s waist. “’Tisn’t only the panniers that bulge,” she observed. ‘“‘You’ve grown stouter” 


The Sweetest of Memories 


By 


RS. ARCHIBALD ROBBINS 
MOORE had the blues. Per- 
haps she needed a good nap 
or a pill. Maybe she had 
gone to too many bridge parties lately, had 
eaten too many fussy luncheons, had 
chaperoned one too many dancing frolics. 
Her mother would have lectured her, 
pointed out once more that she had every- 
thing in this world to make a woman 
Consistently happy—a beautiful home, two 
darling, cuddly babies, a cozy coupé, and, 
best of all, a successful, kind gentleman 
lor a husband. Mrs. Moore didn’t want 
advice, diagnosis, Pollyanna stuff; she 
wanted sympathy. 
Archibald’s uncle, John Paul Moore, 
Was visiting the Moores. He was one of 
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these great, bulky men who fill a room the 
minute they enter it. His voice boomed 
and bellowed over the house as it might 
over his mining properties in Idaho. He 
was forever telling stories—yarns about 
illiterate sheep-herders, sneaking whisky 
smugglers, profane cattlemen. He kept 
Archibald unbecomingly purple with mirth. 
The evening before, he had gone far to- 
ward ruining a dinner party which Mrs. 
Moore was giving for her niece and a 
brand-new fiancé. Though the young 
people had seemed to find Uncle John 
good entertainment, he had _ utterly 


Seifert 


swamped the delicate sentiment which 
Mrs. Moore had attempted to achieve as 
the keynote of the affair. Mrs. Moore 
loved delicate sentiment. Under the 
barrage of his all-prevading joviality the 
little bride-and-groom place favors had 
looked tawdry and foolish. The very 
nest of tulle about the white floral center- 
piece had crumpled and wilted. Poor 
Mrs. Moore! Had she tussled and wor- 
ried with caterers and florists for this? 
After the party she sat at one end of the 
library fireplace, trying to still the echoes 
of inane laughter in her dizzy head. Her 
eyes were closed. The fire, burned low, 
sputtered and hissed in soft sympathy 
with her mood. The house grew gratefully 
quiet. Archibald had haled: Uncle John 
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30 
off to his den to discuss investment se- 
curities and perhaps give him a line on his 
new case in the criminal courts. Mrs. 
Moore began to doze. Then, like a clap 
of thunder, when she was least expecting 
the shock, Uncle John’s voice had boomed 
at her from the doorway. 

“Nodding on your own hearthstone like 
a jolly little grandmother! By George, 
Sally, I never would have believed it of 
you! I told Archibald when he married 
you, I said: ‘Step warily, young man! 
You’ve taken charge of a handful. That 
black-eyed little sefiorita won’t give you 
a quiet minute from now on! She’s the 
kind that never settles down!’ And here 
you sit, as contented and tame as a pussy- 
cat in a work-basket!” 

Oh, my soul! Uncle John was a dear! 
He was a dear! But he had been made 
without understanding, without tact. 
What a blessing that no woman had ever 
married him, expecting—what did a 
woman expect when she married? 

Uncle John had roared on. “I said 
to him: ‘You can’t make a woman over 
just by slipping a gold band on her finger. 
Sally’s bound to have her little romances 
still.’ But nothing doing! I’d forgotten 
that any woman could get almost as much 
fun making other folks’ matches as in 
making her own.” 

Oh dear, oh dear! Could Sally have 
made Uncle John understand the wistful- 
ness in her heart as she yearned over blos- 
soming young love? That she sipped 
what sweetness she might from second- 
hand romance, her own being long past? 

“By George, Sally, I’m proud of you!” 
Uncle John had declared. “I’m proud 
of both you kids!” 

Kids of thirty-five and forty! 

“You cut out all foolishness right from 
the start. You settled down as if you’d 
both been born to wear double harness. 
Archibald pushed right ahead. Best crim- 
inal lawyer in the United States. Hear 
of him from Frisco to New York. And 
you're raising two of the dandiest kids 
this side of the Rockies. Bringing them 
up to be fine, clean, decent “American 
citizens! What more could a woman 
ask?” 

What more could a—woman ask? 


HEN Archibald, who usually abhorred 

sentimentality and was probably try- 

ing to put a fitting close to this embarrass- 

ing outburst, had crossed over to her chair 

and smothered her shrinking body in one 
of bis bearish hugs. 

“Sally’s been the best old scout in the 
world, Uncle John,” he said, ‘‘and that’s 
a tact.’” 

Archibald’ had been smoking his dread- 
ful pipe. It was a tenacious habit. He 
would saturate himself with that flat, 
dead; barroom odor.. Now the pungency 
of the stale tobacco smote Sally’s senses 
much more forcibly than the warmth of 
her husband’s caress. She wriggled. 

‘All done up!” pronounced Archibald. 
“You'd think Marie couldn’t have cap- 
tured that young man without your stew- 
ing yourself into nervous prostration. 
Next there’ll be a big wedding with lunch- 
eons and dinners and theater parties and 
showers and what, not. Well, you won’t; 
that’s all. If I have to ship you off to the 
wilderness, you’re going to take a rest. 
Now, better go to bed, Sally!” 

Instead of that, Sally had sat and 


studied her husband astride of a slender 
chair now before the fire. She had won- 
dered whether the years had made tracks 
all over her as they had over Archibald. 
Her hair had not grayed—much—and 
certainly it had not deserted her head in 
patches. Archibald’s forehead kept grow- 
ing up and up and up, invading his scalp 
proper in a triangular wedge of blight 
above either temple. Round eyeglasses 
on a black cord lent distinction to the 
face of a successful barrister, but they 
dimmed the mirrors of what should have 
been his palpitating soul. Lately Archi- 
bald had grown careless of his figure. He 
was acquiring a more and more pronounced 
bay window. Next the tailor would be 
showing him styles from the pages for 
middle-aged stouts. Sally had warned 
him. And he had only laughed her off. 

“Nix on the gym stuff, old girl!” he 
had said. .“‘I was some sprinter at twenty, 
but at forty my mature brain demands 
something more inspiring than padding 
around a track. Take up golf when the 
weather breaks, maybe—”’ 


OW it was morning, and Sally was 
vilely blue and alone. Uncle John had 
gone back to Idaho right after breakfast. 
Archibald, Junior, and Jane Moore were 
at school. Gladly had Sally consented to 
deny herself to all visitors, to cancel all 
engagements for that day. She didn’t 
want to see anybody anyhow, not anybody 
in this world. She understood why a cat 
about to have a fit crawls off into a dark 
corner behind the bathtub. She couldn’t 
crawl under the bathtub. So she played 
sad music on the phonograph— Massenet’s 
“‘ Elégie—Song of Mourning,” as sorrowful 
as the dripping of autumn rain on dead 
leaves; Tosti’s ‘‘Good-bve’’; the most 
hopeless dirge in her cabinet, the “ Mis- 
erere,” and then, finally, at a very slow 
tempo, her favorite air from “The Bo- 
hemian Girl.” 
“The heart bowed down by weight of woe—” 


boomed a rich, mellow, dramatic L- -itene. 

Archibald, gulp, could grow old at forty 
if he had a mind to. He couldn’t drag 
her into stupid old age with him. 


“To thought and impulse while they flow—” 


She still had impulses, young impulses, 
starved impulses, desperate impulses. 


“But memory is the o-only friend 

That grief can call its own, 

That g-rief can call its ow-ow-own, 

That gr-r-r-r-rief can ca-aw-ll its—own!” 


Memory? Memory? Sally squeezed 
something soft and black tight between 
her palms. The baritone, encouraged by 
a heavy orchestra, swept into the second 
stanza of his lament. 


“The mind will in its worst despair 

Still ponder o-ow-er the past, 

On moments of deli-i-ght that ware 

Too beautiful to last, 

That wa-a-are—too be-yoo-tiful, too-oo beau- 
tiful-l-] to last!” 


A slow, heavenly, sweet smile spread 
over Sally’s plump face. The singer 
went on about departed years and one 
thing and another. Sally ceased to listen. 
The automatic stop spared her the dis- 
turbance of taking off the record. She 
opened her fist on the soft, black object 
compressed within. She laid her arm 
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along the arm of the chair and watched 
the fuzzy thing spring back to shape on her 
flat palm. 

It was a black silk pompon, round and 
saucy.. Sixteen years ago it had bobbed 
on the tip of a Pierrot’s cap. 

Such a gay, mad, laughing, singing, ador- 
ing Pierrot! And such a gay, mad eve. 
ning! The Pierrot of all the Pierrots jp 
history! The night of all nights in Sally’; 
life! A memory to moon over through all 
the quiet years of reality! A dazzling, 
pure-white gem on a russet gown! Spring’s 
golden crocus lighting up winter’s frost- 
bitten landscape! 

She was spending a week as the guest of 
a friend in a sorority house at the state 
university in Columbia. On Mardi Gras 
evening the Obelisk Society, a club of the 
students socially élite, gave a grand masked 
ball at the Daniel Boone Tavern. Sally 
went as Bo-Peep in a costume hastily and 
cleverly fashioned from chintz curtains and 
the pink lining of a bedspread. The noy- 
elty of her attire tickled her imagination; 
the music bewitched her feet; the glances 
from eyes framed in sedate black masks 
went to her head like fumes of incense. 
Nobody knew who she was—nobody but 
her chum, sworn to secrecy. Oh, what 
a lark! 

Then, out of the—the refreshment room, 
to be honest—came Pierrot, his white silk 
pantaloons with their splotches of black 
ballooning gayly about his lithe figure, the 
pompon bob-bob-bobbing on the peak of 
his cap. He was picking at a mandolin 
hanging from his shoulders on a black 
ribbon, and singing some absurd frat jingle. 

Bo-Peep, fascinated, watched him, her 
lips parted, her hands outspread, motion- 
less, like a china shepherdess on a mantel. 
When Pierrot saw her standing so, his 
song broke off abruptly. He swung his 
mandolin to his back and with a joyous 
laugh danced toward her, holding out both 
hands. Never halting for thought, Bo- 
Peep laughed, too, and held out both her 
hands. The orchestra began to play, and 
they began to dance. 


FTER that there was only Pierrot to 
Bo-Peep in all that ballroom and only 
Bo-Peep to Pierrot.- They danced, and 
when they were breathless from dancing, 
they sat in corners and talked in happy, 
secretive murmurs. 

“Are you a student here?” asked 
Pierrot once, his voice husky, sweet, un- 
natural with the burden of other things 
he wanted to say. 

“No,” whispered Bo-Peep, ‘I’m very 
transient—just visiting. And you?” — 

“I’m transient, too. A sort of walking 
delegate for my fraternity. The boys 
thought I might find this a lark. I didn't 
dream of finding you here—you!” 

By the end of the evening Pierrot had 
a great tear down one silk sleeve, and his 
pompon hung by a thread. He pulled It 
off, made a deep bow, and offered it to 
Bo-Peep. j 

““Won’t you tell me who you are?” he 
pleaded. of 

“Not tonight,” said Bo-Peep. “This 1s 
too perfect. Come to the Pi Beta Phi 
house tomorrow afternoon at three al 
ask for Bo-Peep.” 

“My train goes at five.” } 

“There will be plenty of time if you 
want to come.” 

“If I want to come. But won't you 
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HEN Pierrot saw Sally, his song broke off abruptly. He swung his mandolin to his back and 
with a joyous laugh danced toward her, holding out both hands. Never halting for thought, 
Bo-Peep laughed, too, and held out both her hands. The orchestra began to play, and they began to 
dance. After that, there was only Pierrot to Bo-Peep in all that ballroom, and only Bo-Peep to Pierrot 





32 
give me something tonight? Something 
to keep—to make me know that this is 
real?” 

Bo-Peep, glancing down her costume, 
found her slippers in a woful state, their 
pink toes smudged, one spangled rosette 
torn from its moorings. Laughing, she 
stooped and jerked it free, and with a deep 
curtsey traded it to Pierrot for his pom- 

n. 
“T will keep it forever,’ said Pierrot, 
holding the silly pink fragment to his heart. 

“And I will keep the pompon too,” 
said Bo-Peep shyly. 

And though Mrs. Archibald Robbins 
Moore, née Sally Armstrong, had never 
seen Pierrot again, she had kept her pom- 
pon all these years. Early in the morning 
her father and mother appeared at the 
sorority house a week ahead of their 
schedule, prepared to carry Sally and her 
chum off by the one o’clock train for their 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands. At the 
girls’ shrieks of protest, Mrs. Armstrong 
had turned calmly to the closet and com- 
menced a deft sorting and shaking of mis- 
cellaneous clothing. 

You can imagine that in the rush of 
that morning precious little time and at- 
tention could be given to Pierrot. Sally 
twisted up the pompon in a bit of tissue- 
paper, stuck it into her bag, and forgot 
until she was fifty miles away that Pierrot 
was due to call for her at the sorority 
house at three that afternoon. The great 
moments we lightly lose in the flutter of 
youth and never know our loss until years 
have passed and great—at least, thrilling— 
moments are so few! 

In the first few days excitement kept 
her from confiding in her chum. Then, 
with time on her hands, bathed and taking 
a commanded rest in the hotel at San 
Francisco, she found that she couldn’t 
tell her chum the story. That was Alice 
Maltbie’s chief deficiency asa chum. The 
straight smoothness of her hair, the level 
line of her blue eyes, did not invite 
romantic confidences. Mrs. Armstrong 
said that Alice was such 
a good influence for Sally, 


played the ukuléle almost well enough, 
but his chin wasn’t good. Pierrot’s chin 
had been a very straight, decided affair. 

Through five years, while Sally covered 
the earth with her parents, supposedly 
completing her education, but really gath- 
ering incense breathed in every language 
that lovers speak, the pompon held its 
spell. Sometimes she would not look at 
it for six months at a stretch, but in a time 
of crisis out it came with deadly efficacy, 
and Sally, with sometimes very much of 
a sigh, would close another delicately- 
tinted gift-book edition of romance, to the 
snorting disgust of her father and the 
increasing impatience of her mother, who 
declared that this sort of thing couldn’t go 
on forever. 

Finally, with this rather worn mother 
and with a reputation of being the most 
heartless flirt on three continents, Sally 
found herself planted in her home city. 
Her father, before setting out for the Andes, 
left very definite orders. Sally was to 
settle down and behave herself. On the 
first Sunday she saw Archibald Moore. 

He sang baritone in the choir at the 
Pilgrim Con-egational Church. | His 
voice, deep, mh, expressive, settled like 
tempting cushions about Sally’s wayward, 
too-much-bombarded heart. He was 
very good to look upon—tall, straight- 
shouldered, clear-featured. His blond 
pompadour had shown no inroads then; 
he had not affected eyeglasses. Sally de- 
cided that the Archangel Gabriel might 
look something like this singer. 

**That’s the first man I ever saw that I 
really think I cquld marry,” she said im- 
pulsively to her mother after the services, 
pointing out Archibald’s name. 

Mrs. Armstrong at once took possession 
of the day’s program. She might have 
saved herself the trouble of scheming. 
Archibald Moore had also noted Sally and 
had spoken to his friend, the minister, 
about the charming stranger. Two weeks 
later the minister introduced Archibald to 
Sally at his dinner-table. Six months 
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later he married them to each other in his 
church. 

Archibald’s wooing from the first was 
quietly progressive. With legal or some 
other sort of acumen he seemed to have 
discovered the gift he wanted most of all 
the gifts life had to make him. With the 
same persistence which won him more and 
more cases in the courts, he went after 
that gift, not once entertaining the thought 
of defeat. He proved his shrewdness in 
og attitude. From the first Sally was 

is. 

“T can’t be in love,” she meditated, 
“I’m not at all excited. But I know I’m 
going to marry him if he asksme. There’s 
something about him. [I like to sit beside 
him at the theater. I like to have him 
sing for me. I like the way he holds my 
hand when he says ‘Good night.’ But the 
only thrilling thing about it all is the way 
he says ‘Sally.’ I had ten times as many 
thrills over the men I didn’t ever want to 
marry. Oh, dear God, don’t punish me 
for all that naughtiness. I do really want 
to marry Archibald Moore, and I will be 
good if You'll let me.” 

Through the half-year of courtship and 
the whole first year of matrimony she did 
not disturb the pompon, nor did it disturb 
her. Then, one day, during the progress 
of a vitally important case, Archibald re- 
moved his clothing to a hotel, declaring 
that the howling of “that kid” had kept 
him awake the blessed night and left him 
in no condition for the test of his day’s 
work. That day Sally, sniffling over her 
hurt, came across the visiting-card box in 
which she had for years kept the pompon. 
She sat down and had a good, long cry over 
the faded dream of her youth. 

Later she whipped herself out of that fit 
of blues. She knew that she owed Archi- 
bald just as much consideration as he 
owed her. Moreover, she had promised 
“dear God” to be good. So she studied 
the baby thoughtfully to discover just 
what she could do to improve his health 
and general behavior. She went further. 

Following the advice given 
her’ by “Aunt Sarah’s 








so steadying! And then, 
perhaps Pierrot had never 
gone to the sorority house 
that afternoon. Perhaps 
he had just been playing. 
He was older than the uni- 
versity boys, more sensible 
and everything! Sally did 
not want to make herself 
foolish by vain inquiries. 
She had too much pride 
for that. Besides, she 
didn’t want — she didn’t 
want to find it out if he 
hadn’t been so crazy about 
her as he had seemed. 
Again besides, Mr. Arm- 
strong, a professional trav- 
eloguist, had a new secre- 
tary, who was already 
writing little notes to Sally 
and had just sent her an 
enormous bouquet of roses. 
Still, the pompon kept her 
from marrying the secre- 
tary, though the young 
man, according fo Mr. 
Armstrong, had a future, 
and he did his proposing on 
a Honolulu beach in the 
moonlight. The secretary 


Silent House 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


Just’ across the street from us a little cottage stands, 
Silent as a tiny. ghost with tiny, folded hands; 
White it is and tight it is, with every window barred— 

(But the oaken door of it ‘is worn with age, and scarred!) 


Such a friendly place it is—the trailing woodbine clings 
Close to it with tender arms, the breeze of evening sings 
Round about and in and out among the sagging eaves, 
Telling gentle secrets to the eager woodbine leaves. 


No one ever lives in it, and no one owns a key— 
Yet it’s such a winsome house to hold a mystery! 
Hands that give and loves that live should fill its halls 

with mirth, 
Ah, its heritage should be the pleasant things of earth! 


Oftentimes when twilight comes I like to linger near, 
Listening, beside the gate, for sounds I do not hear; 
Words of cheer and laughter clear and children on the 
i 
(Silent as a ghost it stands—a little ghost at prayer!) 


Column” in the newspaper, 
she. decided to take an 
interest in her husband’s 
law practise. She drove 
- herself through a course in 
shorthand and _stenogra- 
phy,:and the next time 
Archibald bawled out at 
eleven o’clock p. m. that 
he’d be glad when he could 
afford a private secretary, 
she dashed into his den 
with a note-book and a soft 
pencil sharpened at both 
erds and relieved his burst- 
int head of the fiery 
speeches and long processes 
of deductive reasoning, 
which were apt to come 
over him at any out-of-the- 
way hour or place. : 

“My girl, Sally!” said 
Archibald with husky ten- 
erness at the close of the 
first siege. 

At such times Sally al- 
most realized that she did 
love Archibald. But the 
pompon, having dnce-been 
resurrected, refused now to 
(Continued on page 149) 














The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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GIFTS TO MAKE FOR CHRISTMASTIME 


Especially designed for the Colonial 
room are the cross-stitched fire-screen 
and footstool above. (Set E-Sheet 2) 


A bath rug, towel, and washcloth with wreath 
and cross-stitched letters taken from the alphabet 
in Sheet 2, make this bath set (Set E-Sheet 4) 


The borders on both towels (Set E-Sheet 1) connect 
the letters taken from the alphabet on Sheet 2. 
The cover has a new fruit design (Set E-Sheet 1) 


By Anne Orr 


Appropriate for garden use are this black oilcloth 
apron and seat trimmed with an old-fashioned 
dame, basket, and watering can. (Set E-Sheet 4) 


This baby carriage set, the bib, and the 
handkerchief case at right, with a bas- 


ket of flowers, come in (Set E-Sheet 4) 


A reminder of Colonial days is 
this bell-pull (Set E-Sheet 1). 
Bag above. (Set E-Sheet 2) 


HOW TO ORDER 


Cross-stitch patterns for these articles come in a 
set of 4 color sheets for $1, or each sheet for 30c. 
3 sets are shown on this page and the fourth on 
page 51. Set E-Sheet 1 includes tray and tea- 
set, bell-pull, 2 towels, and tablecloth. Sheet 2, 
fire screen and stool, bag, and alphabet. Sheet 4, 
garden set, bib set, bath set, carriage set, and hand- 
kerchief case. Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 


Tite, Ps 
oo Pycl 
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This cross-stitched set consisting of tea-tray 
at left, tea-cloth, glass doilies, and napkins, 
above, makes a charming gift (Set E-Sheet 1) 
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MATTIE E. NEWITT 


In this homelike living-room is shown an effective treatment of a group window 


FURNISHINGS aud DECORATIONS 


cA Simple Course in Home Decorating 


Draperies 


CCURACY in measuring and cut- 
ting is the first essential to suc- 
cess in the making of door and 
window hangings, and a long 

cutting table with square ends which form 
a perfect right angle with the sides is an 
indispensable aid if one wishes to do pro- 
fessional-looking work. As_ stated in 
Lesson VI, this requirement may be sup- 
plied by a portable top of compo board, 
measuring five by nine feet, which can be 
placed on top of the dining table when 
needed. On this the goods to be cut 
should be smoothly spree. .nd securely 
fastened with pins, the er.. and sides of 
the table top serving as 
guides. Measure with a yard- 
stick and cut to the proper 
length, which should be—for 
the finished drapery—either 
the full length of the side 
casing of the window, or from 
the top of the casing to within 
an inch of the floor, according 
to the treatment demanded 
by the individual room. 
Allowances for headings 
and hems depend upon the 
style and material of the cur- 
tain. At the top of unlined 
curtains, twice the depth of 
the heading should be allowed 


answered. 


and Valances 
By Winnifred Fales 


and the raw edge turned under to the 
full depth of the heading—three inches— 
instead of only half an inch, as in an ordi- 
nary hem. This gives substance to the 
heading and enables it to stand up prop- 
erly. Three inches is about right for thin, 
soft materials, such as taffeta, but cre- 
tonnes, chintzes, and poplins may have 
four-inch, and velours six-inch headings. 
When hangings are to be lined, the upper 
edge is turned down to the depth of the 
finished heading, and the raw edge left 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE SIX QUESTIONS? 


If not, reread this lesson in which you will find them all 
The next day take pencil and paper and 
write out the answers from memory. 
1. Describe the two principal types of valance boards. 
2. Should draperies be trimmed before or after lining! 
3. What are the five most popular types of valances? 
4. Tell how to cut and put together a fitted valance. 
5. Describe four standard devices for hanging draperies. 
6. How is the allowance for French headings determined? on 


-Lesson 


VII 


exposed, since the lining will cover it. 
If an interlining also is to be used, the upper 
edge of the drapery material need be turned 
down only the depth of a generous seam. 
If the finish of the i- .ac and lower edges 
is to consist of fringe, allowance should be 
made for a hem narrow enough to be con- 
cealed by the heading to the fringe. This 
gives substance enough so that when the 
fringe is sewed on, the stitches need not 
be taken through to the wrong side. 
Before hemming, the selvage should either 
be trimmed off or slashed at intervals of 
three or four inches. When a binding or 
an applied hem is to form the finish, no 
extra allowance need be made 
at the bottom, as the strip of 
finishing fabric will be folded 
over to cover the raw edge. 
In order that the draperies 
may hang properly, it is neces- 
sary to tack together the out- 
side, -interlining, and lining. 
Spread the outer fabric on the 
table and turn in all four 
edges, catstitching them down 
5 with coarse stitchs, after 
pinning, as in the first of the 
two diagrams at the bottom 
of page 114. Now pin the 
fabric securely to the table top 
(Continued on page 114) 
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JESSCE TARBOX BEALS, INC, 


HE problem which confronts the 

average householder is not the 

furnishing of the mansion of a 

hundred rooms and a hundred 
periods, but of the simple. modern, five 
to eight room house or apartment where 
the man in middling circumstances returns 
at the close of the day. 

Though we find architects to help us build 
our moderate homes, apparently, when we 
have built them we are left high and drv 
with respect to their furnishings. Authori- 
ties we have by the score on furnishing the 
more elaborate dwellings, in the form of 
books and magazines as well as the talented 
and sympathetic interior decorator. But 
it is well-nigh impossible for the average 
of us to adapt these books and articles to 
our modest homes and incomes, and interior 
decorators we can’t afford. So we plough 
through this really delightful problem of 
choosing wall-paper, rugs, hangings, and 
furniture for our dearest of all possessions, 
our home, with bewilderment, wondering 
just how soon we will discover that we 
can’t live with this table or that lamp- 
shade and will have to start on a quest for 
a new one. This trial-and-success, trial- 
and-{failure method is draining both to the 
spirits and to the pocketbook. 

In the hope that it may change the 
problem from a task to a real pleasure for 


An axiom for the furnishing of a small hall 
is the avoidance of overcrowding. In the 
above example the furniture was wisely 
restricted to one chair and a fine old clock 


The small living-room at the right has been 
made to appear larger by painting the walls 
a cool, receding gray. To prevent coldness, 


the furniture was painted soft, dull yellow 
a4 


at least a few fellow sufferers, and that 
they mav attack it with more decision and 
less bewilderment, I am going to jot down 
afew notes that apply directly and prac- 
tically to the homes of us middle-folk. 

In the average house of today there is 
much more relation between rooms than 
there was in the house of our grandmothers’ 
time. Then, each room was a separate 
unit, and the doors were kept closed be- 
tween rooms so that there were no “vistas 
through” as our friend Irvin Cobb so 


The 
Big Problem 
of the 
Little House 


By 
Margaret U. Barton 


aptly expresses it. That vista-through 
effect of the modern home means that we 
really must consider the house as one big 
room or unit, using harmonizing papers 
rugs, and furniture throughout. and then 
rarying each room in its smaller details 
to suit the particular needs of that room. 
This will keep the house from being dull 
and monotonous in its one-idea effect. To 
illustrate: in the small, square hall at the 
top of this page, and in the dining-room 
and living-room on the page opposite, the 
wall-paper is a plain tan-gray, and the 
furniture is simple in line and all in dark- 
brown mahogany. A decided note of 
blue appears in the upholstery of the 
living-room sofa—not visible in the photo- 
graph—and in the rag rug in the hall and 
the plain chenille rug of the dining-room. 
Thus far do they adhere to the same 
scheme, but in the pattern of the cretonne 
hangings and chair cushions of the living- 
room, the candles on the mantelpiece, and 
the shades of the reading lamps, a solt, 
dull yellow figures conspicuously, whereas 
in the dining-room mulberry is the pre- 
dominating hue in draperies and chair 


seats. Thus we have unity oi background 
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M. E. MEWITT 


to hold the rooms together and give an effect 
of spaciousness, and diversity of detail to impart 
character and individuality to each room. 
Carrying out the same idea of unity and con- 
trast in a single room, instead of a series, the 
same color used for walls and rugs, the same 
character and wood in the furniture, will bind 
the room together. Thus the living-room illus- 
trated at the bottom of this page has gray walls, 
a gray rug a trifle deeper in tone, and a gray 
background in the (Continued on page 124) 
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DOROTHY EI HEL WALSH, DECORATOR 


An effect of spaciousness can be achieved 
even in a small house by allowing the same 
color to predominate in adjoining rooms, as 
in those at the top and bottom of the page 


The walls of both rooms, and of the hall 
on the opposite page, are a plain tan-gray, 
but monotony is prevented by the use of 
blue in one room and mulberry in the other 


The tiny living-room in the center of the 
page shows a compact and convenient 
grouping of a chair, table, floor lamp, and 
small settee, leaving ample floor space 
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When the Robber told his story, the Witch grew very angry, and 
stirred her brew until she could decide how to punish the Prince 


HE Baby - Who - Couldn’t - Talk- 

Plain was a very generous child, 

and none of us ever dreamed of 

making fun of the way he talked 

because we were all so fond of him. He 

had by far the finest rocking-horse in the 

Street. He called the horse Prince, 

which was a very good name, because 

Prince did not look at all like a common 

horse, having always a very proud glitter 

in his round, glassy eyes. Then, too, he had 

a wonderful gallop very much like a real 

horse. And he was coal black, with a 

stiff, black tail and a very red nose and 
mouth. 

The Baby-Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain al- 
lowed any of us to ride whenever we wished. 
Sometimes, when the weather was bad, 
we kept Prince on the go all day long. 
But every one patted him a great deal, so 
probably he rather liked it. We used to 
pretend that he understood what we said, 
but of course he didn’t. 

One day we were all sitting on the floor 
and had stopped riding so that Prince 
could get his breath. 

Muddy-Heels said: “I wish we knew 
more about Prince. Can’t somebody tell 
us a story about him?” 

“‘Sure, I can,” said the biggest of the 
Children -Who - Broke -All-Their-Toys - on- 
Christmas. 

We often called her the Story-teller 
because she usually knew one and made 


up most of our games and always thought 
36 


up new adventures when we didn’t know 
what to do with ourselves. 

“Well,” began the Story-teller, rolling 
her eyes, which she always did until she 
got a good start. ‘Shall I start with 
‘Once upon a time’ or ‘ Many, many years 
ago’r”’ 

“Many, many years ago,” agreed every- 
body. 

So she did, and this is the story of 
Prince, the black charger, just as she told 
it: 

“Many, many years ago there was a 
Robber. He lived in a deep wood, and 
the wood was very dark and dangerous. 
The Robber was not so terrible as some 
robbers, yet when Kings and Nobles 
came riding along with heavy bags of 
gold he, of course, made them give up the 
gold. Yet he never killed anybody and 
was generous to beggars who were not 
robbers also. 

““Now the Robber had living with him 
his aged mother, who happened to be a 
Witch. Most of the time she was a good 
Witch, but sometimes she did evil things, 
such as turning folks into toads—which 
is sometimes called magic. 

““Now the Witch made brews in a big, 
black pot.” 

“What are brews?” asked Muddy- 
Heels. 

But the other Children made him hush, 
because it was against the rules to ask 
a story-teller questions. 


Adventures 
in Our 


“Well,” went on the Story-teller, 
“one day she went deep into the dan- 
gerous, dark wood to get herbs for her 
brew. She dug and dug all day long, 
and when night came, she took her way 
back to the little hut among the tall 
trees. But she found the door standing 
open, and the Robber was not there. 
Even his hat with the long, red plume 
was gone. 

“All that night she watched and 
waited, and he did not come, nor for 
many, many more days and nights. 
She would have died from worry, if it 
had not been for the brew which she 
drank out of the big, black pot. It 
kept her alive. 

“Then, one day, all of a sudden, the 
Robber came crawling back through 
the trees and briars—and there was a 
piece of a chain hanging to him! He 
was pale and weak, for he had been in 
prison down in a dark dungeon.” 

“How did he get out?” asked 
Muddy-Heels, interrupting again. 

“Oh, he escaped,” said the Story- 
teller quickly, ‘‘and made his way back 
through the wood to the little hut 

where his mother, the Witch, lived. 

“While the Witch had been off gather- 
ing herbs for her brew, the Robber had 
been caught by a young Prince and his 
Nobles, whom he had tried to rob of 
their gold and jewels. Strong as he was, 
they made him a captive and threw him 
into prison. And he was fed on bread and 
water and tormented by rats and beetles. 

“And when he told his story to the 
Witch, she scowled darkly, and grew very 
angry, and vowed that she would punish 
the Prince for his impudence. She could 
not decide just how to punish him, so she 
stirred and stirred her brew until she got 
an idea. She would use magic! She 
would turn him into a beast so that he 
could never, never put any more nice 
robbers in prison. 

“She waited for her chance. Some 
days later the dashing young Prince and 
his band of Nobles came riding along, all 
beautifully dressed in satins and velvets 
and riding fine steeds. And suddenly 
the young Prince spied a poor old, old 
beggar by the roadside and stopped to give 
her a piece of silver. As he leaned from 
his saddle, she hissed and made three 
passes in the air. The first thing the 
Prince knew, he had been turned into a 
coal-black charger. His Nobles fled in 
terror, fearing that they, too, might be 
turned into beasts. 

‘So ever after the dashing young Prince 
was a coal-black rocking-horse.” 
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Gertrude Alice Kay 


TORIES read in childhood 
S always seem the best of all. 
Let these become one of your 
children’s charming memories 





“How did he get here?” asked 
Muddy-Heels. 

“Well, don’t you know when a story 
is over?” asked the Story-teller in a 
hurttone. ‘‘ You must not go on asking 
questions, for that spoils a story.” 

So, knowing what Prince had been 
before he came to live with the Baby- 
Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain, we all had 
great respect for him and admired him 
even more than we had before. 


vil 
Why Muddy-Heels Had a Sore Throat 


We usually all played together, but 
there were times when the boys played 
marbles and the girls cut out paper- 
dolls. But after Puggsy made the doll- 
house, things were quite different, for 
the girls spent a great deal of time up 
in Puggsv’s room, where the wonderful 
doll-house was kept. And the boys 
were always left out of the fun—not 
that they wanted to play with dolls! 
Oh, never! But they thought that 
some one—certainly Puggsy herself— 
should have at least asked them to 
come, too. It made them quite cross. 

It was really a wonderful doll-house. 
It had curtains, and a carpet on the floor, 
and wall-paper on the walls! And Every- 
body’s Grandfather had made some tiny 
pleces of furniture out of cigar boxes. 
There were little chairs and a table and 
a bed. And they had blue dishes on the 
table and a pillow and patchwork quilt on 
the bed. 

A long-haired doll lived in the house, 
and the girls made dozens and dozens of 
dresses for her and hats and hats. And 
they cut scraps all over Puggsy’s room, 
but she didn’t even say “Tut-tut,” Puggsy 
didn’t! : 

Well, one day when the girls had whis- 
pered a lot about the doll-house and finally 
all scampered up to Puggsy’s room to play, 
the boys decided that they would go on 
some fierce adventure and not tell the 
girls a word till it was all over. They 
knew how sorry they’d be then! But 
they couldn’t think ‘of anything quite 
fierce enough. 

Finally Muddy-Heels said, “Let’s go 
fishing.” 

“We're not allowed,” said the Door- 
Slammer. 
he “We are, too,” answered Muddy-Heels, 
but we’re not allowed to go wading. No 
one ever said a word about fishing.” 

And this was quite true as far as it went 
—lor every child in the Street had been 


forbidden to wade in the creek unless some 










































Muddy-Heels started across the brook. It was fine fun, but one 
leap was not long enough, and he came down in the cold, cold creek 


grown-up person was along, but no one 
had ever said anything about fishing in 
the creek. So it was decided that it would 
be an adventure if they stole off, without 
the girls ever guessing, and caught fish 
in the creek. None of us knew much 
about fishing, but we did know that angle- 
worms, bent pins, string, and sticks would 
be needed. These things were soon 
gathered together, and we got away with- 
out being seen, down the hill, back of 
Our Street, to where the little creek curved 
between the trees and went off through 
the meadows toward the mill. 

We soon had our lines fixed—string, 
bent pin, angleworm, everything, all 
ready to catch some nice little fish. How 
proud we would be if we could carry a 
long string of fish home with us! Then 
it would be a real adventure. So we be- 
gan. And we talked in the quietest little 
whispers so as not to scare the fish. We 
waited and waited, but the little fish did 
not come. 

There were some fine, round, white 
stones that you could step on, and they 
went clear out into the middle of the creek. 
Muddy-Heels had been thinking about 
what fun it would be to get out there and 
look around. Maybe he could spy the 
fish if he did. The Door-Slammer told 
him that he was afraid, and to show him 
that he was not, Muddy-Heels put down 
his fishing-rod and started. It was fine 
fun. Some of the stones were far apart, 


and he had to take long leaps. But one 
leap was not long enough, and the first 
thing poor Muddy-Heels knew, he was 
sitting in the cold, cold creek, clear up to 
his collar. And he yelled and yelled, 
because it was so cold, and all the other 
boys did, too, because they didn’t know 
what else to do. Before you could say 
“*Scat,’”’ everybody that lived in the Street 
came running pell-mell—mothers, Puggsy, 
and Everybody’s Grandfather, and Miss 
Chatty, and the girls. 

Poor Muddy-Heels came dripping out 
of the creek, and Miss Chatty hustled him 
home and put him to bed. The rest of us 
wondered whether she did that to punish 
him or to get him warmed up. Anyway 
we didn’t see him again that day. And 
not one of the boys said a word about 
adventures. Every child in the Street, 
whether they had been fishing or not, got 
a good talking to about how dangerous 
little creeks were. 

And the next day poor Muddy-Heels 
had a sore throat and had to wear a red 
flannel around it and stay in doors. All he 
could eat was bean soup, which he did 
not like. The rest of us talked to him 
through the window-pane, and the Baby- 
Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain gave him his 
new puzzle. 

Miss Chatty said that it all came about 
because we were disobedient, and Muddy- 
Heels hung his head and didn’t say any- 
thing. (To be continued) 
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Paris-Made Fashions Decree a Slender Daytime Silhouette, 
Wide Sleeves and Low Waist-Lines, While for Evening, 


Billowy Skirts Encounter Formidable Rivals 


In Swathing Lines. Black Gives Way 
To Brown, Gray, and Purple 


EDITED BY 
HELEN KOUES 


Paris, Sept. 3rd, 1921. 
My dear Readers: 

It has always been a pleasure to do my 
best to tell you of the new styles of each 
season, but it is particularly nice to be able 
to write you from Paris of the Paris 
fashions as I am seeing them over here. It 
is now early in September, but already 
shiploads of dresses and hats purchased by 
the buyers are on their way to America, 
and I am sending sketches and news for you 
to read more than a month from now. 

Here along the rue de la Paix, where 
the Paris Office of Good Housekeeping is 
situated, are Worth, Paquin and Doucet. 
On the Place Vendéme adjoining it are 
Chéruit, Premet and Beer, and up the 
beautiful Champs Elysées are Jenny, 
Madeleine et Madeleine—some of the 
great dressmakers of Paris who give us the 
new fashions which we all wear in America, 
year aiter year. One of the greatest 
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Moleskin, one of the smartest furs If capes fit snugly at the shoulders 
of the winter, bestows its silky charms : fare is apparent below, as testifiea 
on this Laxton-Lapierre mantelet, slit iS Ny ab by this slashed and looped Chéruii 
in loops and lined with taupe satin 5 ie Lis model of seal, topped by a tiny collar 


French ingenuity finds a novel way 
of fabricating flowers, the ones at 
right being of ermine, which also 
edges the large, black felt;Georgette hat 
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Street wraps are of 
all kinds, but smart- 
ost of all is the coat, 
traight and slender, 
which gains a happy 
compromise between 
the coat and dress and 
vives the effect achieved 
in the Jenny model 
of black velvet at right. 
Charmingly displayed 
are the orig- 
inated by this house, 
the width of which is 
accented by an extra 
wide cuff of beige 
baby lamb, which also 
bands the coat. The 
girdle consist of three 
rows of jet cabochons 
placed low on the hips 
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houses—Callot—is at the rue Montaigne, 
while Lanvin and Chanel are but a 
stone’s throw from the rue de la Paix and 
still others, as well as the great milliners, 
are not faraway. Unlike our great dress- 
makers, these “grandes maisons,” as 
they are called in Paris, have no show 
windows in which their gowns are dis- 
played, but they present the new styles 
at their ‘“‘Openings.”’ The love of beauty 
which is inherent in all French people is 
shown in the ability and originality which 
produces for all the world the smartest of 
tailored street clothes and the loveliest of 
house and evening gowns. 

But to every woman interested in 
clothes the question is what sort of a suit 
to wear this winter. What would be the 
prettiest dress for receptions and card 
parties, and the newest and most becoming 
thing for the evening. Let me answer 
these questions by telling you first that: 


The Tailored Silhouette is Straight with 
the Skirt Distinctly Longer 


Among the prettiest styles of the tailored 
Suits are those with straight coats and 
straight, somewhat longer skirts. A fa- 
vorite suit at Jenny’s is shown at the top of 


Page 40. The straight coat is worn over 
a crepe de Chine blouse which is banded 
by fur, thus giving the appearance of a 
band of fur on the bottom of the coat. 
Another model which is a trifle less straight 
is that of Chéruit’s shown at the bottom 


of page 41. As a whole, the coats fall 
loose from the shoulders or flare slightly 
from the hips; many are unbelted as the 
models already mentioned testify, but 
the belt is featured on the blouse jacket, 
a style shown by Lanvin. Almost without 
exception the sleeves are wide at the wrist 
though closefitting at the shoulders, and 
many of them are slashed at the outer arm. 
When belts are used, they give the long 
Waist-line suggested in the Martial et 
Armand model at the right of page 41. 

A good example of the smart coats of 
Paris is shown by the Jenny model above 
with its straight silhouette, low waist- 
line, and very broad cuffs. The wraps, 
whether they are of fur or fur trimmed with 
cloth, are narrow at the shoulders and 
flare to considerable width at the three- 
quarter or full length, as shown by the 
two models on the opposite page. 

The smartest colors in the collections for 
tailored clothes are brown, gray, navy 
blue with gray and, of course, black, but 
Paris is lifting her black mask at last, 
although during the summer it was worn 
more than anything else. The combina- 
tion of brown with beige, blue with gray, 


Fur attains an'unprec- 
edented place this 
winter. Not only will 
fur coats rival those 
of cloth, but fur trim- 
mings are general, 
Paris having extend- 
ed their use to evening 
gowns, as witnessed 
by tvo frocks illus- 
trated on pages 42 and 
43. Bands of fur 
trim blouses too, thi 
band appearing be- 
low a short, straight 
coat as shown on the 
Jenny model on page 
40. Baby lamb, car- 
acul, mole, and mon- 
key have their say in 
fashions of every sort 


and any of the taupe shades, you may 
choose among safely. The different shades 
of purple are also much in vogue. 


The Sleeves and Low Waist-Line Dis- 
tinguish the New Dresses 

Dresses of duvetyn, velvet, velveteen 
and crépe de Chine for street or afternoon 
wear invariably show the low waist-line 
and the wide sleeve. Indeed, sleeves, 
girdles, colors, neck-line, and the contour 
of the frock suggest old Florence or the 
Venice of the Doges, as through all the 
fashions is to be found an undercurrent 
of the Moyen Age, and here and there 
a distinct Chinese feeling side by side 
with it. Metal embroidery, some beads, 
and silk embroidery are all used in dec- 
orative, colorful effect and render the col- 
lections of the different houses more than 
usualiy interesting. With the street dress 
a small, tailored hat is worn, while larger 
hats hold undisputed sway for afternoon. 

Skirts are six or eight inches from the 
floor—some much shorter, some longer— 
and the waist-line is at the hips, the corsage 
often pouched slightly above a draped 
girdle which swathes the hips closely. Gen- 
erally speaking, the’ silhouette is straight 
and slender, although some skirts for eve- 
ning wear show as light circular flare on 
the sides, and a few period evening frocks 
are distended at the hips with whalebone 
below loosely-fitted seamed corsages. 

The wide sleeves (Continued on page 42) 
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» Straight in Line and of Varying 
Lengths, French Tailleurs 
Are Seldom Belted 


oc 


One of Jenny's tube-like smock blouses acclaimed 
at the Paris openings is displayed above. Of 
gray crépe de Chine, this blouse is bound with 
gray baby lamb appearing below the coat at right 


Eternal youth finds itself embodied in the lines 
of a box-coat suit, hence the irresistible charm 
of the Jenny suit of black velvet above, trimmed 
in adequate manner with light gray baby lamb 


Paris promises a lavish use of fur indicated by 
the Renée gown of gray crépe de Chine at left, 
adorned with a novel trimming of gray triangu- 
lar folds and a band of squirrel round the hem 


A collar which buttons around the throat in coat 
fashion, and which when open forms revers, is a 
style favored by Chéruit in the tailored dress of CHERUIT 
dark blue wool fabric av right, trimmed with seal 





French Gowns Give Prominence 
To Long, Wide ‘Sleeves and 
Varied Neck- Lines 


While Florence sponsors the bateau neck-line, 
well expressed in the Lelong dress of black velvet 
and white Georgette at left, the low hip girdle 
asserts the influence of the Middle Ages 


When it comes to embroidery, Paris approves of 
it only when used in the discreet manner assumed 
by the Lelong dress of dark blue Kasha at right, 
with a plastron effect of yellow. Lanvin hat 


Chéruit remains true to straight, slender lines for 
the street, although the coat of the suit of beige 
serge moufflon, trimmed with beaver at left below, 
insinuates the existence of a normal waist 


Sleeves are cherished by the mode, and an inter- 
esting example is displayed in the Martial et 
Armand suit of red velour de laine at right below, 
exhibiting the new belted blouse line now in vogue 
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(Continued from page 39) elbow to the wrist. Everywhere is seen 
show many varieties of cuffs or bands or the straight, wide Chinese sleeve which is 
are slit on the outer arm. Again a sleeve open—sometimes exceedingly wide at the 
which is only moderately wide at the top wrist, or slit to the shoulder. 
flares enormously toward the wrist, the The “bateau” neck-line which shows 
lower part being made of another color. the top of the shoulder is to be found in the 
Some long sleeves, close at the wrists, bulge afternoon dresses as well as those of the 
at the elbows, and still others—Renée evening. It is well expressed in the Lelong 
makes these—are finished with a wide cuff model at the upper left of page 41. The 


which tapers slightly from just below the V neck is also to be found, as well as in 
some of the Premet dresses a collar 


which buttons around the throat in 

coat fashion, and which, when open, 

forms revers. This is a style notice- 

able in coat dresses and appropriate 

for the tailored dress worn late in 

the autumn and early in the spring. 

hie jie The beltless frock is to be found 
fi hi dg ii iy he in all collections. Although it is most 
} @! A ' noticeable in the evening dresses 
which are slightly draped at the hips. 
Belts of metal or metal and leather 
are used, many being made of several 
rows of small jet or bead cabochons. 
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Beginning with a simple cor- 
sage, this Drecoll rose velvet 
gown ends in an intricate skirt 
svinging a new, billowy tunic 


CHERUIT 


Chéruit makes a short dress 
appear long by some subterfuge 
such as lace over a divided un- 
derslip of gray crépe de Chine 


The illusive red of summer be- 
comes a reality of winter in 
this draped Martial et Armand 


gown of light and dark red velvet 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Opposing Modes Meet in Paris Evening 


Gowns, for the Moyen Age Period Vies 


For Supremacy with the Louis 
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In trimming there is fur of all sorts; a 
novelty is flecked gray monkey, used by 
Callot and Lanvin. Embroidery, fringe, 
odd little triangular or oblong folds, 
stitched to the frock on one edge, or fall- 
ing loose like an odd sort of fringe on the 
side of the corsage and skirt, are trim- 
mings of the season, as well as steel nail- 
heads and shimmering sequins which trim 
black Canton crépe or velvet. 

The same low waist-line, broad 
sleeves or, no sleeves at all, and the 
colorful use of metal or silk embroid- 
ery distinguish the new evening gowns. 
Crosswise folds of drapery define the 
figure and are placed at the hip-line. 

Or again the slim silhouette girdled 
at the low waist-line with a strand 
of jet, and cut with a “bateau”’ neck, 
is used, as in the Jenny model in the 
center below. Side by side with the 
slim model are the period frocks with 
the slim bodices and distended hips, 
which bid fair to be recognized and 


Recalling Gr in its drape 
ery, this Worth gown of black 
velvet adopts roses as trimming 
and strass as shoulder-straps 


WORTH 


which will be worn by the younger set, 
at least, for dancing frocks, if not by 
those who desire more’stately lines. 
Evening wraps are of velvet or bro- 
cade and this year show many charm- 
ing collars of box-plaited velvet to rival 
the more usual collar of fur. They are 
invariably soft, loose affairs which grace- 
fully and smartly wrap around the figure. 
Heten Koves. 
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CHANEL 


A new note is struck in the use 
of fur on evening gowns in this 
Chanel frock of white brocade 
with sable, back and front 


For the tall and slender figure, 
Jenny designs a gown of black 
Satin embroidered in jet, with 
sleeves of black crépe de Chine 


Distinstion Marks Worth’s Drapery, Jenny 


Emphasizes Moyen Age Lines, While 


Chanel Adopts the Bouffant 









Use of Strikingly 
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There are moments when dignity or added height 
is the ambition of every woman; at such times a 
comb of carved ivory posed in a severe coiffure will 
give the required touch. Its fan-like shape reveals 
the Spanish influence noted in all fashions 


HE cciffure, or the arrangement of the 
hair, for daytime is distinctly simple in 
line. In Paris the coiffeurs are arranging 
the hair straight off the face, somewhat 
looser at the sides and in a low knot at the 
back of the head, as suggested by the 
illustration shown at the upper left. 
Quite the reverse is the more fluffy coif- 
fure shown at the right above, a style 
which has not been so generally adopted. 

Ornaments for the hair will be much 
worn during the coming season and show 
a charming variety. For instance, with pearance ident 
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ribbon is to git 











Coiffures, Though Simple, Catch the Spirit of the Times by the 
Colorful Ornaments 
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It seems as if the days of the 
“Divine Sarah” were ne’er 
to pass and that her spirit 
should e’er linger in the world 
of femininity, for this coif- 
fure of fluffed-ouit hair above 
the brow is unmistakably hers 































Hair waved and fluffed out in such a manner as 
to give almost the appearance of bobbed hair 
is the sought-after effect of the day for the 
younger set. Paristennes no longer bob their 
hair, but merely give the effect here achieved 








the simple coiffure, a headdress in the 
form of a bandeau of glittering leaves is 
worn across the forehead, with a bunch of 
grapes, a flower, or a bit of vine falling 
behind the ears in bacchante fashion. 
Barbier of Paris shows delightful varieties 
of this headdress in flowers, leaves, and 
grapes, and sometimes in jet or pearl ar- 
rangements which follow much the same 
line. Spanish combs are very smart, too. 

The formal evening dress this winter 
will not be complete without a headdress 
of this type, accompanied by earrings. 
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Pretty Lingerie and Attractive Négligées, Combining Utility 





With Grace, Make Welcome Christmas Gifts 





To be donned in the 
boudoir or informally 
at home, is the exqui- 
site négligée of crépe 


Both useful and orna- 
mental the crépe de 
Chine négligée at left, 
makes a _ charming 









































\ meteor at right, al- ; gift. It depends on 
NS rd Poycagtty b % self agg for trim- 
dress im the Lines 0) ming and comes in 

\| its plain corsage ea ity rose, lavender, or 

| ae Fe pre waa om Copenhagen; $12.18. 

mode. Lt 1s trimme¢ HAS 3 y sd cré 
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by a bouquet of roses yet HY, § with Valenciennes; 
on the left shoulder Ph iy 8 $4.95. A similar 
\ and comes in orchid, <4 ‘2 type of flesh-colored 






peach, white, black, or 


Pe de h M4 
French blue; $31.70 crépe de Chine gown 


not illustrated; $4.95 






At left—Flesh-colored c répe de 
Chine envelop chemise on arm of 
figure with Valenciennes; $2.95. 
White or flesh-colored satin camisole 
on back of chair with lace insertion, 
embroidered net, a real filet moti/, 
and a Valenciennes edge; $2.95. 
Flesh-colored, white, navy, or black 
crépe satin camisole beside 7 
with plain hemstitching; $2.95. 
Straight, embroidered chemise of 
white batiste on chair; $2.45. 
Drawers to match; $2.90. White 
batiste petticoat on chair, Philippine 
embroidered with a scalloped edge and 
flowers in alternating points; $3.85 




















At right—Gown on figure, of pink 
or white batiste trimmed with real 
filet; $1.95. Envelop chemise to 
match, below it; $1.95. White plaited 
meteor step-in chemise on back 
of chair, with galoone lace; $16.83. 
Gown to match; $25.35. etti- 
coat to match; $14.50. White, 
hand-made, Philippine batiste gocwen 
at left of chair, with calada work; 
$2.95. Envelop chemise to match 
beside it; $2.95. Pair of satin Hy 

















— “2 — comy ortable kimono for cold morn= bloomers on floor match camisole on These models have been carefully selected inthe 

oo pei with a collar and cuffs m back of chair in opposite picture, hav- New York shops. We shall be happy to buy 

a 80: ed design, and lined throughout with ing embroidered net and Valenciennes them for you upon receipt of check or money-order. 
color mull. Cherry, blue, or wisterias $9.04 edging. Flesh-color or white; $3.95. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, NewYork 
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Straight li for 
street clothes is the 
call of the hour, to 
which the coat of 
moussyne at right 
answers by introduce 
ing the new, wide 
armhole. Its trim- 
ming coisists of 
stitching and an 
Australian opose- 
um collar. In 
black, navy, brown, 
or rose de bois; 16 
to 40, about $99.50. 
Panne velvet hat 
with glyc wd Os- 
trich in black, broz 

or blue; about $ 
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And Frocks Adopt for Winter 


THROUGH OUR NATIONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE THE WOMAN IN THE SMALL 
TOWN MAY BUY THE VERY SAME MODELS 
THAT ARE MADE AND SHOWN IN NEW 
YORK CITY. IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 
CARRY THESE MODELS UNDER THEIR 
TRADE-MARK MAKE, WRITE NATIONAL 
SHOPPING SERVICE, GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, NEW YORK CITY, TO KNOW THE NAME 
OF THE DEALER IN YOUR OWN TOWN OR 
LOCALITY WHO DOES HAVE THEM _IN 
STOCK. WE RECOMMEND THESE MODELS 
FOR THEIR STYLE AND WORKMANSHIP 


Much of the smartness of a suit depends upon 
its line, and the model of navy duvet-de-laine 
at left, with a mole collar and gray embroidery, 
is very new; 16 to 36, about $79.50. Panne velvet 
hat in black, brocon, navy, or taupe; about $32.50 


Coat dresses have taken a definite place in 
fashions, as testified by the dress of navy Poiret 
tvill at right, relieved by a gray collar and bands, 
and nail-head trimming; 16 to 42, about $59.50. 
Angora felt hat in brown, black, navy; about $22 


VERITE MODELS 
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Paris skirts, though 
straight, are decid- 
edly fuller, and this 
fulness is already 
reflected in many of 
our newer dresses, 
as shown by the 
frock of Canton 
crép? at left, smartly 
braided in silk. 

black and white 
leatker belt adds a 
brightening touch. 
In black or navy, 
16 to 42, about 
$57.50. Hand-made 
panne velvet hat in 
black, brown, henna, 
or taupe; about $27 





InN TF OSU 2 Le Gat tao rs 
Pretty Neckwear and Gees Sports Clothes 


You Can Buy in Your Town 


The Florentine or boat-shaped neck-line 1s @ 
decided point of winter fashions, and here it ts 
in this collar and cuff set of white piqué edged 
with machine crochet; about $1.50. The white 
piqué vest and cuffs at left are about $3.25 


’ CLAS aL ae Be some Meek ties 

Charming with either a coat or as finish for a caownae 
tailored dress is this net guimpe with smart side LAT 
hanes : Aoi, 0 OT NECKWEAR 
frills. In cream or white; about $3.95. The 

organdy guimpe at right with sleeves has net 

ruffles and tucks. Inewhite or cream; about $4.75 
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IN THE NEW YTORA SHOFS 


Attractive Frocks and Sports Clothes That Become 


Necessary Adjuncts to the Winter Wardrobe 


Te models illustrated on both these 
pages adequately show the ten- 
dencies of the times. One of the 
important questions of the moment is 
whether or not skirts will be long or short 
in America. That skirts are longer in 
Paris is undeniable, and as New York 
eventually follows Paris, skirts will 
lengthen as the season progresses. Street 
skirts will be from six to eight inches from 
the ground, and evening. gowns a little 
longer with panels trailing on either side. 

Though the general silhouette has not 
changed to any great extent, there are 
certain points by which a new gown can be 
detected. Waist-lines have dropped lower 
than ever, actually giving a hip-line effect. 
The waist pouches over the hip-line or falls 
straight. Many of the newer dresses are 
beltless altogether, slightly following the 
lines of the figure and then taking on width 
below the hips, for skirts are fuller. To 


Beading in iridescent colorings 1s acclaimed 
again by Paris and adopted by this gown of Geor- 
gette Lined with satin, which also drapes the girdle. 
In navy, black, light gray, or Copenhagen; $39.50 
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give this fulness all kinds of artifices are 
used, among which are apron effects, tunics, 
and endless varieties of panels. 

One of the most significant points of the 
winter is the sleeve. These are generally 
long, flowing affairs, the armhole of which 
attains varied widths, sometimes reaching 
to the waist-line. This mode launched 
early in the fall by Jenny spread like wild- 
fire in Paris and rapidly reached America 
to become one of the most characteristic 
points of the season. This sleeve is grace- 


The models on these two pages show some of the 
best values in New York. We shall be happy to 
buy them for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Becoming for evening is Georgette, which makes 
the gown at right below, displaying a skirt of 
rippling panels and the low girdle of the winter. 


In black, sapphire, jade, rose, or orchid; $49.50 


A trimming much favored by Paris and New 
York is the black nail-heads that adorn the gown 
of black or white chiffon at left below, which has a 
Florentine neck-line and flowing sleeves; $69.50 
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fully illustrated in the dress second from 
the left below, while a more tailored type 
of sleeve, still wide at the cuff, is shown on 
the tricotine frock at the right. 
Interesting are many of the treatments 
used for trimmings, such as the nail-heads 
used on the dress second from the left 
elbow and the square, beaded motif on 
the dress at the extreme right. Irides- 
cent colorings carried out in geometrical 
designs are good also, such as may be seen 
on the afternoon gown at the extreme left. 
Many of the imports testify to the use of 
ribbon, both metal and plain. Another 
point of interest is the neck-line. Though 
both the square and the round line are still 
displayed, the Florentine or boat line is 
the vogue of the moment, as seen on the 
dress second from the left below. Evening 
gowns are sleeveless and high-necked, made 
of brocaded velvet, chiffon, crépe de 
Chine, metal laces, and satin. For more 


What couid be smarter under a fur coat than this 
straight-line tricotine dress trimmed with squares 
of beads! It comes in the new color combinations 


of navy with red, and black with blue; $39.50 
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$39.50 


This sports hat of natural, brushed camel’s hair; 
$5.75. Scarf to match, $5.75. The white striped 
dimity. waist trimmed with pigqué collar and 


cuffs, and frilled in front; sizes 34 to 46, $3.50 


Of mohair wool, this smart sweater with a fancy 
stripe effect has a half tuxedo collar finished 
with a brushed wool edge. It comes in black 
with a white edge, or in tan with orange; $8.75 


Suitable for sports in general is the suit of diag- 
onal tweed at left, silk lined and interlined, and 
boasting novel pockets. The belt is finished with 
a nickel buckle. Blue or brown and tan: $35 


Lined throughout in self-color silk and trimmed 
with slashed pockets, the coat of chinchilla, at 
right, shows the raglan sleeve that ts to be generally 
used for sports. In beaver or gray; price $55 


formal wear the surplice effect illustrated 
on the opposite page, second from the 
right below, is mostly used. Varied are the 
evening silhouettes, for every period will 
fall into its own once again this season. 
Among the most noted will be the draped 
Grecian and straight moyen 4ge lines, 
and the Spanish Infanta and Louis Quinze 
pannier styles. Great width of skirt ap- 
pears in many of the new models. 

Sports clothes attain unrivaled pre- 
cedence and prevail even for the street in 
the form of dark tweed suits, an excellent 
model being illustrated at the left. For 
motoring and country wear we can recom- 
mend the coat of chinchilla at the right, cut 
on distinctly tailored lines, showing good 
workmanship and material. High-necked 
sweaters hold sway for the winter, as their 
height constitutes an advantage in cold 
weather. An attractive model is shown at 
the right above. With this type of sweater 
a Peter Pan waist and linked cufis that 
turn over the sleeve of the sweater are 
smartest. There are women, however, who 
can not stand the severity of the Peter Pan 
line, and for these we have selected the 
sweater in the center above. With a sports 
suit the camel’s hair hat and scarf above 
would give a completing touch, if a hat of 
the same material as the suit can not be pro- 
cured. Sports hats are small, the turned 
up shape being distinctly becoming. 


Slip-over, high-necked sweaters hold sway for the 
winter, and this one of natural camel’s hair has 
a fancy weave across the front; $7.75. The white 
or maize crépe de Chine blouse; 34 to 46, $10.50 
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Dressmaking Lesson Number Ten——Smart Cloth Dresses of 


FOR THE- HOME DRESSMA KER 


; Tailored and Semi-Tailored Variety 


HEN it comes to home dressmak- 
ing, the greatest success lies in 
choosing a model which is easy 


to execute, not a complicated one which 
may lead to difficulties. ‘These two models 
are extremely simple. The model of 
tricotine or Poiret twill at the left is a 
straight, one-piece frock from shoulder to 
hem, the underskirt, which may be of any 
silk lining, is attached to an inside belt. 
It has deep panels and a side piece which 
act as trimming. The slip or underskirt 
will replace a petticoat, therefore it can 
be recommended for comfort as well as 
stvle. The trimming quality is given by 
means of braid or striped silk appearing 
below the woolen material. Another 
good feature of the dress is that it may 
fasten in a direct way down the side front, 
or down the back. The sleeves, which are 
in one piece, depend for their trimming on 
three bands of braid or three of the stripes 
of the silk appliquéd to the cloth. The 
same treatment may be used around the 
oval neck. Be careful, in fitting the neck, 
to keep the shoulder seams back and the 
neck-line close to the throat so that the 
neck does not “hoop.” In cutting it, also 
be careful not to cut it down too much. It 
is better to cut it too high and when it is 
tried on to make it a bit lower, than to cut 
it too low and spoil the line of the gown. 





: 


This dress requires: 
334 yds. 54 in. wide tricotine at $5.50 per yd. $20.63 





15 yds. I in. wide black silk braid for trim- 
CMG OE AUC MOE Hs is <0 05 5.8.0 space Fink 3-75 

114 yds. 36 in. wide China silk for underskirt 
a Re yt a8. eae 1.50 
$25.88 


The dress at the right is also a one-piece 
frock with the sleeves set in a broad arm- 
hole, variety being given by the bands 
which trim each side of the front and give 
a panel effect, and the tunics which are 
applied pieces faced back with a contrast- 
ing material and then turned back in a 
cuff effect, as illustrated. The same effect 
is carried out on the wide sleeves which are 
trimmed with four of the contrasting 
bands and “by a bit of embroidery or 
braiding. An excellent motif for a square 
of embroidery was shown in the October 


Choosing Material for 
Cloth Dresses 


S the cost of living has increased, 
there has been a greater demand for 
a cheaper grade of cloth. Since there is 
not enough wool in the country to furnish 


warm clothing for all the people, it is. 


necessary to resort to the use of wool sub- 
stitutes. Cotton and wool mixtures were 
discussed in the August number. The 
next most important substitute is shoddy, 
which is remanufactured wool fiber re- 
constructed from old rags, worn garments 
blankets, etc., and new clippings from the 
cutting of garments in factories and tail- 
ors’ shops. These rags are torn apart, 
reduced to fiber again, respun into yarn, 
or mixed with new wool. They are dis- 
infected before being made into cloth, 
which should remove all our prejudice 
against shoddy, for without its use thou- 
sands of poor people could not be com- 
fortably clothed. However, it should not 
be sold as good, pure wool, and until we 
have pure textile laws, the consumer must 
know how to detect its presence if possible. 
It is hard to make any definite conclusion 
without a microscope. We can always 
test the strength of the yarn, and untwist 
to see if the fiber is short. Even in very 
dark dyed materials the fibers show dif- 
ferent colors; this is the surest sign of 
shoddy. Heavy suitings, overcoatings, the 
coarser woolens, (Continued on page 128) 


Of tricotine or Poiret twill, the dress at left is a 
straight, one-piece model fastening down the 
side front or back, the underskirt being attached 
to an inside belt. The trimming consists of 


braiding or silk stripes appliquéd to the cloth 





Variety is given to the dress of duvetyn or satin 
Canton crépe at right, by tunic effects on 
ither side. These tunics are faced with a con- 
ig material and embroidered in an effective 
hile the sleeves follow the new lines 














or both these tailored or semi-tailored 
, 1 } 
dresses may be obtained in s 34, 36, 38. and 
4) upon re of st. vty cents for each one. 
Kip address Good 


rect size, and 


New York 





issue on page 40 (Hot-iron pattern 803). 

This pattern for the embroidery is 
easily applied to the dress from hot-iron 
patterns, and full directions come with it. 
This frock may be made of duvetyn, the 
new satin Canton crépe, or crépe de Chine. 

The color combination is of great im- 
portance. If the dress is made in one of 
the light brown tones, bands of deeper 
brown with embroidery of blue and brown 
would be smart; or if of taupe, yellow or 
black could be used in the embroidery and 
a deeper shade of taupe for the bands. 
New combinations of colors are black 
bound with French blué, gold and blue 
being used in the embroidery. Navy or 
black with red is much used also, but newer 
still is the fuchsia shade now much in 
vogue for gowns of all kinds. 
This dress requires 
54 yds. 38 in. wide silk and cotton duvetyn 

at $5.50 per yd. . 

Yy yds. 38 in. wide silk and cotton duvetyn 
$5.50 per yd. for trimming........... 


at 
234 yds. 36 in. wide China silk for wnderskirt 
at $1.00 per yd. 








$38.51 


This frock may be fastened at the side 
front or side back as desired. It would 
be best to make it on a fitted waist lining 
with a wide belt and a slip of China silk 
dropping to the knees. This would act as 
a petticoat, thus contributing to comfort. 
























































TAKING CHRISTMAS BY THE FORELOCK 


By 


Ad pleasing gift for a little boy is this tray cover 
and napkin to match, with a hobby horse cross- 
titched in bright colors (Set E-Sheet 3). The 
letters are taken from the alphabet in (Set E- 
Sheet 2). The set is of white linen neatly fin- 
ished round the edges with a buttonhole stitch 


Box of white, suéde-finished paper with 100 sheets, 
/) square-flapped envelops, and die stamping in 
any color, including steel die, special $5. Stamped 
im gold or silver, 55¢ extra. Stationery without 
die or stamping, $1.85. The last family initial 
in a monogram _of this type is placed in center 


Attractive bags, purses, or card-cases can be 
made from pieces of brocade or Oriental-looking 
embroideries, the size of the piece suggesting a 
suitable purpose, as shown by the 3 articles above. 
In the purse and square bag cardboard makes 
the foundation, and gold galon the trimming 


Anne Orr 


HOW TO ORDER 
Cross-stitch patterns for these articles come in 
Set E-Sheet 3, for 30 cents. The three other 
sheets completing this set are shown on colored 
page facing page 33. Complete set of 4 color 
Sheets may be procured for $1. Kindly address 
Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York City 


{2A ODA AD id Diba i 


HOW TO ORDER 


Orders for die stamping on station- 
ery below must be sent in early to 
insure prom pt delivery before Christ- 
mas. Shipping charges are free. Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Of tan grass-cloth or tan linen, the 
School satchel at left shows a group of 
children, from the tiny child to the shy 
boy, carrying old-fashioned bouquets 
to their teacher. (Set E-Sheet 3) 


A cross-stitched blue vase filled with flowers orna- 
ments this black sateen bridge cover (Set E-Sheet 
3). The school-girl’s handkerchief bag of black 
otlcloth at left depends upon a high-stepping 
goose and blue glass beads for trimming. (Set 
E-Sheet 3). This makes a pretty gift for a child 


‘ssue-lined, linen stationery with en- 
t gold, pink with coral, or 
white with dark blue; $1.50. Steel die with die 
stamping $4.25 additional. White suéde paper 
at left with address stamped, 100 sheets, 75 en- 
velops, $3.25, plus 20c for each letter in address 


One quire ti 


velops, in buff 


First two at left. Man’s single flat sheet 7 by 
10% in. of old Hampshire Vellum; 5 quires of 
paper and envelops, $4.25. Folded sheet /¥ 
by 578 in. of heavy-weight bond paper, I quires 
with envelops, $4. Die stamped with steel die 
on either paper as illustrated, $3.50 nd 





FELLO 


By 


Ida M. 


ITllustrated 
John 


Evans 


by 


Alonzo Williams 


‘THE quality of his love will justify any man in 
the eyes of a woman—but that is not enough 


for her. 


He must also be justified in the eyes of the 


world. He must command that world’s respect. 


Some subtle pride in woman demands it. 


That 


trait has furnished Ida M. Evans the theme of 
what is possibly the greatest story she has ever 


written. 


HEN Pa Hinckley died, neatly 

all the countryside—mostly a 

peach and grape countryside, 

and well-to-do—quit work long 
enough for condolences and flowers, al- 
though it was in mid-July, when furrows 
of growing crops called imperatively and 
brooked little delay. But Pa was well 
liked, as indeed were most of the Hinck- 
levs, and there are occasions when neigh- 
borliness must take precedence of the 
autocratic right of crops. The flivvers 
were ranged thickly in the big back- 
vard and along the straggling roadway 
in front, and their occupants got out 
and passed soberly into the front room 
with its drawn—and patched—blinds, 
where in a coffin lay an old, wrinkled, and 
tanned face. A weak face, betrayingly 
weak, yet having soon taken on that 
strength which comes from the dead’s 
peace. 

Mattie Cay watched the people come 
and go. She was rather tired, having 
hurried over two days before to help Ma 
Hinckley clean house and bake pies and 
cakes and meats and bread for the funeral. 
Ma clung to the funeral customs of the 
eastern state from which, years ago, she 
had been brought a girl bride. At that 
time the middle of the country was “‘ west,” 
to many people grouped almost with the 
Sandwich Islands. Or the Golden Gate, 
at least. 

Others besides Mattie, who lived on an 
adjoining farm, were there to help—Kate 
and Lina, wives to Jo and Luke. Kate 
and Jo had taken the first train from 
Chicago, where Jo was a white goods 
salesman. Lina and Luke had driven the 
thirty miles fast from their twenty acres, 
which had been Lina Kurcy’s dower, in 
the next county. 

But there had been work for all, even 
the three or four neighbor women who also 
were there. Rather pitifully Ma made it 

= 


Here it is—in our greatest fiction number 


plain that she 
wanted full honor 
done to Pa. She 
wiped away slow, 
dribbling tears, and 
set yeast, and stirred 
yolks for batter, and 
brought in wood for 
the stove at the 
same time, and 
would have none ot 
the kindly admoni- 
tions of all to go 
and sit or lie down. 

“Pa was always good to me,” she 
quavered. ‘Maybe he had his faults’*— 
with a quick, suspicious glance at their 
faces—‘“‘ what man ain’t? But he was real 
good to his family.”’ 

Her two sons’ wives and the neighbor 
women agreed tearfully that Pa was good 
to every one. Jo and Luke, too, quavered 
assent. 

But Ma presently repeated the asser- 
tion. Again they agreed. 

Outside the kitchen door, on a work- 
bench half-hidden by a clump of black 
currants, Mattie heard the quavering 
repetition, and she propped her elbow on 
the broken back of the bench and sat 
with grave eyes fixed on the ground at 
the moment littered with broken corn and 
oyster shell which the hens clucking around 
had not yet picked up for the morning. 

Presently Ma came out for more wood. 
None was chopped. But Jo jumped out 
of the door to take the ax from her. The 
handle was old and flew off in his hand. 
He fixed it with an inset of large splinter, 
proving that white goods had not wiped 
out youthful days at home. 

Down the way the front gate of the place 
swung with a creak on one hinge. 

Mattie’s eves went from Jo fixing the 
ax-handle to the creaking gate. She re- 
flected absently that she didn’t remember 


: a 


ever seeing an ax on the Hinckley place 
which wasn’t temporarily fixed with a 
plug. Temporarily—permanent, indeed, 
was the correct word. And the gates 

For some reason, sitting there alone, she 
flushed. Two windows from her were 
those drawn blinds. Her thoughts were 
touched with disrespect, with unseemli- 
ness, since the dead was so close. What- 
ever the dead have done, by death they 
have wiped their slate. They can not ex- 
plain or defend or go back and re-do— 
therefore, requiescat. Remorse made her 
uncomfortable. 

Without seeing her half behind the bush, 
Jake Hammersley and his middle-aged son 
John, who had the eighty acres adjoining 
the Hinckley twenty on the north, came 
out of the house and walked down to the 
roadway. 

Jake Hammersley bore himself as one 
who can hold his own with city commission 
merchants. John, his son, of much the 
same bearing, stooped down mechanically 
and pulled up and flung away a jimson 





weed growing low at the roots of the currant 
bush. 

On the two men’s way to their small 
automobile a plow stood. Rusty, un- 
sightly, it had been out from shelter all 
Winter. Mattie was in a position to see 
their faces. They looked at each other, 
Jake and his well-set son—merely looked, 
the two men, at each other. Mattie could 
see the words formed, but not spoken out 
of respect for the time, “Hinckley plow— 
Hinckley way.” ; 

Then Lina came out for a pail of water. 
Lina’s face was red and swollen with her 
sobbing with Ma. You might not have 
noticed, because of that, that Lina’s upper 
lip was permanently drawn down nag- 
gingly, that her face wore a settled look of 
discontent, of futility. She was round- 
shouldered a little, too, as some slender 
women get when life and work are be- 
yond their strength—or expectation. 
Yet Lina—she was Mattie’s cousin once 
Temoved—was only twenty-eight. She 
had been married to Luke, the eldest 


of the three Hinckley boys, just ten 
years. 

Mattie, who was twenty-two, could re- 
member Luke courting her cousin Lina 
Kurcy. Lina had been a pretty thing ten 
vears before, all fair skin and dark hair, 
blushes and jealousy. She and Luke— 
Luke was good-looking, too, at twenty- 
seven—used to walk evenings down the 
side road leading from the old Hinckley 
woods to the small river, arms around each 
other almost before they passed the kindly 
concealment of the big elderberry clump 
which screened the road at its bend. 
Mattie this day gravely recalled how once, 
picking wild blackberries, she had come 
upon them— 

“Lina, you're going to live on straw- 
berries and cream.” 

“Luke, I’m not asking that,’ laughed 


“Mattie!” called Lyon sharply. ‘ What 
are you doing?” Mattie turned casu- 
ally enough, but her lips were trem- 
bling. “I want to ask a preacher to come 
out, IT’ll be over here from now on” 


Lina. ‘All I ask is for you to chop enough 
wood for me to keep up a baking fire, and 
raise enough peaches so the commission 
men from Chicago will call upon you for 
a contract, instead of you having to pester 
them with letters asking a fair price for 
small holdings.” 


Well—Luke had a fair peach orchard. 
But he had been late with his spraying 
this vear just past, and had had to take 
“‘seconds”’ price. 

“Pa was always good to me—” 

Ma Hinckley’s voice came again, faint, 
rocked with grief. «There was a sinister 
hint to protestations repeated too stoutly. 
Was Ma putting ancient sacrifice upon iier 
bier? Flushing, Mattie again reminded 
herself that behind her were those mute 
drawn blinds. Reguiescat. 

But no one bids you say Requiescat for 
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the living. Mattie steadily watched Luke 
stroll aimlessly down to the small hot-bed 
south of the barn. . Several panes of glass 
were broken. He did not seem to see them. 
The wood chopped, Jo, with his ready- 
made city suit somehow incongruous in the 
untidy farm-yard, let the ax slip to its 
usual place on the ground. 

Then Mattie saw that Lyon was coming 
from the barn toward her. He had spent 
the morning fixing his small, five-seated 
car. A spark plug had needed attention 
for a week or more, stalling entirely this 
day of the funeral, when it had to be 
fixed. Lyon was the third and youngest 
of the Hinckley boys. 


YON’S eyes, red and swollen—oh, Pa 

may have had his faults, but there was 
no denying the grief of a loyal, even clan- 
nish family—brightened at sight of Mattie 
sitting quietly under the currant bush. 
Ti was the eye-light of a lover, as swift as 
the light that flashes from ship to ship on 
the ocean at night. 

And Mattie, seeing him approach, his 
lean voung form, his good-looking face 
tanned almost to the same shade as his 
light brown hair, with only his forehead 
white where hat-crown had protected the 
upper part, rose and willingly enough went 
into his arms since for the moment no one 
was in position to view. There was that 
in the touch of Lyon Hinckley’s arms to 
which every fiber of her own being re- 
sponded. : 

Lyon went on into the house presently, 
to see what was needed to be done of the 
forlorn tasks that accompany burial of 
one’s loved dead. Mattie turned her 


steps to her own home, half a mile away. 


She had to go after towels and tablecloths 
and napkins from her mother’s store, for 
use of the funeral company. 

She walked slowly, a checkered sun- 
bonnet concealing her face, and turned 
deceptively around a bend of lane when 
the Hammersley automobile, delayed for 
some reason, appeared from the cross- 
road. No sunbonnet would prevent John 
Hammersley from recognizing her, insist- 
ing that their car could detour to her 
destination. She did not dislike John, 
whose thirty-five years had all been 
industrious, neighborly ones. She liked 
John Hammersley better than any man— 
after Lyon. But her liking was not quite the 
kind that John had more than once asked 
for. And today, from the Hinckley place— 

Retracing her steps back around the 
bend, she thought soberly of her present 
errand. Well, towels, napkins, table- 
cloths—one did not grudge the lending of 
them at such time. But Mattie wished 
she could forget the pitifully mended 
array which was all that Ma Hinckley 
could muster in an emergency. 

And on her way down the lane she tried 
not to see the three acres of old apple-trees 
which had needed pruning these many 
years, or a harrow on which chickens 
roosted autumns when they chose, or a 
patch where the weeds were shooting above 
the growing corn. 

Another flivver passed her, identity 
hidden by the sunbonnet. Two men were 
in it. The wind carried their words back 
to her. 

“Well,” dryly said one, “at last a 
Hinckley has done something which he 
could not put off till next week.” 

“Yep. For once. Liked the old fellow, 


Yellows 
though. Like all the boys. Say, how’d 
your second clover crop turn out last year?”’ 

‘Pretty poor. The government tests 
slipped up a little on that new seed that 
promised two crops. Still, anything that 
promises is worth a man’s essay.” 

Mattie caught a phrase or two about 
acclimatization of seed. Pa Hinckley had 
received his meed of respect, had been 
dismissed from thought. Poor old Pa— 
dead, never again to put anything off till 
next day, next week, next year. Long 
before Lyon had ever kissed Mattie, Pa had 
done it; had whispered in her pink ear that 
she’d be his prettiest daughter-in-law. 
She knew that the same flattering whisper 
had gone into Lina’s ears and Kate’s, but 
even so, recollection was tender. Silver- 
tongued old Pa! 

But the tears which began to drip 
heavily from Mattie Cay’s eyes, wetting 
the checkered sunbonnet strings, were not 
altogether for Pa. There was Ma—poor 
old Ma. Her life, the patient, hopeless 
droop of her old lips, the resignation in her 
faded, old, blue eyes. Yet she must have 
been a very pretty girl once; Luke and Jo 
and Lyon got a good share of their good 
‘ooks from Ma—their clear complexions, 
blue ees, and the straight, attractive, dark 
eyebrows on shapely foreheads. Nothing 
wrong with a Hinckley forehead. 

But the boys all had features from their 
father, too. There was the same nose, the 
same cleft, likable chin, the same capable 
arms which somehow women liked to have 
around them.  Unconsciously Mattie 
walked in the dust of the very middle of the 
road. She was recalling, unwillingly, how 
when Ma had the typhoid, Pa sat up night 
after night, never nodding, though crying a 
little at intervals, always helpful, ready 
with icebag or sip of milk. And at the 
same time she was seeing the stagnant pool 
under his and Ma’s bedroom window, 
never draining away because the drain pipe 
from under the kitchen sink needed fixing. 


T was Sunday afternoon, three days 

after the funeral, that the six went for a 
ride, crowding into Lyon’s small five- 
passenger that city-bred Kate—she had 
married into the Hinckley family after a 
two-weeks’ vacation spent on an adjoining 
farm-resort—and Jo might see the country 
roundabout before they took the train 
home. 

Mattie and Lyon sat in the front seat. 
The other four were in the back. Lina 
and Luke were rather silent, oecasionally 
commenting on an orchard which they 
passed, or some raspberry acres. But 
presently, as the miles slipped by, Jo began 
to talk rather irritably of the way a man 
had to struggle to make both ends meet in 
Chicago. 

“You folks out here have got it easier, 
after all.” 

Lyon half turned, half spoke. 

“Hold off, Lyon. I’m not hinting. The 
twenty acres the Hinckleys have got le-t 
belong to vou—as long as you’ve been the 
only one to stick with Pa and now with 
Ma. I’m just saying how firms treat a 
man, how rents and things are. I prefer 
the city. Couldn’t come back here. But 
somehow I don’t get along.” 

Kate wore clothes that were different 
from those of Lina and Mattie, even 
though Mattie’s money from school- 
teaching enabled her to get pretty, well- 
cut things from the mail-order houses. 


But in spite of the modish, sheer blouse 
and smartly quilled hat, you thought that 
fleetingly Kate and Lina, wife of Luke, 
resembled each other. It was the drooping 
upper lip—or the eves. 

“No, we don’t get along,” she said now, 
playing with the leather handle of her 
handbag. Her smile was not exactly 
pleasant, and her typist’s long, white 
fingers played incessantly with something, 
her purse or the ribbon ends of belt. 

Presently she eyed a field thick with 
young cucumbers almost greedily. “Such 
a lot! They cost twenty cents apiece in 
Chicago stores even now.” 

“We're giving ’em away here,” Lina 
spoke up bitterly. ‘‘Oh—the earliest 
truck-raisers got fancy prices. But Luke 
didn’t get our plants set out in time for 
the early, high-paying market.” 


’ 


AN old dispute must have been touched 
on. Luke flushed, looked sullenly at his 
wife. And Mattie Cay turned in timeto 
catch a long look which Lina and Kate ex- 
changed. So bitter a look, so naked from 
one wife to another wife, that Mattie her- 
self reddened with a strange shame and 
quickly sent her eyes straight ahead over 
the small, snouty engine of Lyon’s car. 
But she could not put away a sudden 
vision which came to her of Kate and Jo’s 
home—a home which she had _ never 
visited, but which she could see as plainly 
as if she had lived in it; of a city icebox 
never well filled, of a table always skimped 


and subject of altercation, of hopes which . 


somehow never materialized. She knew 
Lina and Luke’s home well enough; 
always with food when it was vegetable 
and fruit time and gardens were tumbling 
with product and summer prices lagged. 
But never enough linens; never money to 
replace broken dishes, or for new furniture. 

Ten minutes later it was city-bred Kate 
who broke a strained silence by exclaiming, 
“How pretty! But isn’t it early for leaves 
on trees to turn yellow?” 

The five who were country-bred raised 
startled heads and followed her pointing 
finger. They looked at each other oddly 
when they saw that a double row of peach- 
trees was the cause of her admiration. 

No one answered Kate, but Jo put a 
terse word at Luke. 

“Vellows?” 

“Yep. Too bad.” 

Still without any one answering Kate, 
the five looked at the man who was walking 
between his trees. He stooped a little as 
he walked, with his hands clasped de- 
jectedly behind his back. 

He was not well liked, old Cal Saunders, 
even by his own family—a grumpy, un- 
sociable fruit-raiser, but hard-working. 
And the five in the passing car watched him 
with pity. Those ominous yellow peach- 
leaves! Old Cal walked hopelessly. He 
was walking among doomed trees, trees 
which for several patient years he had 
watered and pruned and trimmed and 
sprayed. 

They explained to the ignorant Kate 
that the blight would creep from twig to 
twig, from branch to branch, from orchard 
toorchard. There was before Cal Saunders 
the alternative of cutting his trees down or 
having them cut down for him by his gov- 
ernment. Uncle Sam might be lax about 
his children’s well-being, but he was grimly 
mandatory when it came to his fruit trees’ 
health. (Continued on page 132) 
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“you ought to be ashamed!” Lyon said furiously. “All the times you’ve 

been in my arms, to go to another man’s!”” Mattie was silent. But her 
silence was as bitter as the red that had snapped into her cheeks. It lay in her 
mind that there had been small recompense to Ma for her fealty to Pa’s arms 
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In this kitchen a fortable table takes the place of a second drainboard 
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We Endorse 


HE selection of a kitchen sink 
does not so much concern the 
question of materials as it does 
the design of the sink itself 

and the height of its installation. It 
should, of course, be selected of one of 
the sanitary materials. But, above all, it 
should be of a double-drainboard design. 
This not only proves more convenient in 
washing dishes, but, as we have demon- 
strated, actually saves breakage. In the 
single-drainboard sink there is a tendency 
to pack soiled dishes in the sink around 
the dishpan, and it is here that the nicking 
and breaking occur. If the soiled dishes 
could be packed neatly at the right of the 
worker and washed toward the left, or 
vice versa, depending upon the position of 
the dining-room door, there would be no 
tendency to crowd the dishes in the sink, 
and breakage would actually be reduced. 

No other expenditure would repay you 
quite so much as the installing of your 
kitchen sink at the proper height for most 
convenient work. This height can vary 
only to a limited extent, as the INSTITUTE 
has demonstrated during the past five 
years that a sink set thirty-five inches from 
the floor to the bottom of the sink is con- 
venient for workers ranging from five feet 
to five feet six. We consider, therefore, 
that thirty-four inches js as low as a sink 
can be set and still enable the worker to 
stand straight with no strain on the mus- 
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cles of the back, only the shoulder or upper 
arm muscles being involved in work done 
at the sink. 

Therefore, even if the sink which you 
have is satisfactory as to material and design 
yet is too low in height, an expenditure 
required for raising it will be amply com- 
pensated. If you measure only a total of 
two hours a day at the sink, still the tired 
back muscles will react during an entire day. 
Its cost is the plumber’s time plus the cost 
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This is a neat type of mixing faucet 


Sink @Ffficicu? 


as a Real Labor-Saver 


of the increased plumbing, and it is an out- 
lay that can fairly be reckoned as an invest- 
ment to any owner of a home. It is an 
outlay that is warranted even in a rented 
home, through the individual return in 
comfort to the tenant. It is possible to 
secure on the market sinks that can be set 
with leg supports at the proper height, but 
if you should have one without length 
enough in the leg support, supplement it 
with plain metal piping. This can be 
painted and enameled so that it can hardly 
be distinguished from the sink design. 
While the design and height of the sink 
are the main points at issue, it is but fair 
to consider the several materials now ol- 
fered for sinks. The plain, old-fashioned, 
iron sink has the disadvantage of rusting, 
and the obvious necessity of keeping the 
pores filled with clean grease. In no 
other way can an iron sink be made to 
have the required black and satiny sheen. 
An iron sink is, therefore, not a particularly 
cleanly sink to work in. On the other 
hand, where coal and especially wood must 
be the fuel used, many housekeepers prefer 
it to the white sink with the difficulty in 
keeping it free from soot marks. It can 
be installed at the correct height for con- 
venience and can be equipped with a dou- 
ble drainboard of hard wood. These 
drainboards, by the way, should be bound 
with nickel and capable of being lifted 
back against the wall for cleansing pur- 
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poses. In other words, they should not 
be built in. If the wooden drainboards 
have not been previously treated by the 
manufacturer to make them grease and 
water resistant, you should treat them 
yourself by applying a coat of boiled lin- 
seed oil each night for several weeks, until 
the wood will absorb no more. During 
the daytime they can be washed and 
scoured as usual. This treatment, once 
completed, never ‘has to be renewed, 
and the boards will not shrink or warp 
from contact with water, because the water 
quickly sheds from the oil-soaked pores. 

A slate sink has the disadvantage of a 
seamed construction, although the material 
is only slightly porous. It is impossible 
to cast it in one solid piece, and its color 
tells no tale of uncleanliness. It, with the 
iron sink, belongs to. the standards of long 
ago. 


A soapstone sink is a popular choice, 
largely because of its soft, pleasant, gray 


color. It is really one of the worst selec- 
tions, because soapstone is porous. It 
soaks up both grease and dirt. 

The copper and German silver sinks so 
commonly installed in service pantries 
require far too much time to keep clean 
andshiny. They are not seamless, and they 
can not be installed with open plumbing. 
Where the serving dishes are to be washed 
in such a pantry, it is far better to install 
a one-piece sink or a dishwashing machine. 

The porcelain sink, the vitreous china 
sink, and the enameled iron sink are all 
in a class by themselves so far as sanitary 
construction is concerned. Both vitreous 
china and porcelain must be equipped with 
separate drainboards, but these may be 
obtained either in wood or in enameled 
iron, similar to the ones we have illustrated 


Below are types of separate drainboards— 
enameled iron at left, and wood at right 


Here is some of the equipment which 
increases the efficiency of a sink— 
a soap basket, cabinet, and mixer 


below, so that the installation becomes a 
sanitary one. The porcelain or enamel- 
on-iron sink is the least expensive of the 
three, can be made lighter in weight, and 
is, therefore, easier to install. These ad- 
vantages make it a popular choice. 

Where only one drainboard is possible, 
due to lack of space, the kitchen table or 
service wagon is a good substitute for the 
second drainboard and makes for con- 
venience during the dishwashing. 

The mixing faucet is the latest note in 
sink design, and its advantages are many. 
With this type of faucet it is now possible 
to get water of any desired temperature, and 
you can readily see the advantage of this in 
washing dishes. A good type of faucet and 
mixing valve are illustrated here for you. 

Install directly above the sink or drain- 
board a small sink cabinet about six 
inches deep to be used for holding the 
brushes, scouring soaps, and other ac- 
cessories used at the sink. Such cabinets 
may be purchased of metal for the purpose, 
or they can be built of wood to harmonize 
with the design of the kitchen cabinet. 
The important points are to secure a shal- 
low depth of but six inches and to include 
ventilation holes at the top and bottom 


of the brush section. If the cabinet 
is of metal, cover the bottom of it with 
blotting paper to prevent the moisture 
from brushes from causing the metal to 
rust, and the bottoms of the cleanser cans, 
etc., from marking it when new. 

Just as important as the selection of the 
sink is its care, because ill treatment will 
have a marked effect upon its life. This 
is especially true of the porcelain, vitreous 
china, and enameled iron class of sinks. 
In caring for this type, never use coarse 
abrasives. They take off the surface 
finish, and once this is gone, stains will 
work down into the material and be im- 
possible to remove. If the sink is enam- 
eled iron, water will work down to the base 
metal, and rust stains will begin to appear. 
If a sink becomes disfigured from th’s 
cause, there is nothing that will recall it. 
Only the very finest friction powders are 
permissible, and even they should be used 
with discretion. Keep in your sink cab- 
inet a small board on which to clean the 
cutlery, so that it need not be done di- 
rectly on the sink.. When the bottom of 
the sink becomes stained from fruit acids, 
etc., it is an indication that the surface 
has been worn, probably through usage. 
To remove these stains Javelle Water 
may be used. But it should be remem- 
bered that this reagent is a very active 
one and must be washed off immediately. 
Acids. even the milder food acids, should 
not be allowed to remain on the sink. 
Flush the drainpipe frequently with clear, 
scalding water, and occasionally give it 
a treatment of washing soda solution. Af- 
ter using the washing soda, be particular 
to flush the waste pipe well with clear 
water to wash out all the soda solution. 


A towel rack conveniently installed in the 
kitchen helps save steps for the worker 
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CONSERVE YOUR FVEL 


The Institute Surveys This Vital Situation for You 


EXT to the production of food- 
stuffs, there is probably nothing 
more vital in the life of a civil- 
ized nation than its fuel supply. 

In fact, the comparative importance of 
industrial countries is definitely related to 
the availability and cost of fuel. As a 
nation we are intensely concerned with our 
1uel supply, for this furnishes the sinews 
for the industries that further our national 
prosperity. As individuals, too, we are 
concerned with our fuel supply, for our 
health and comfort depend upon it. 
Nature has bestowed upon the United 
States an abundance of all kinds of fuel 
coal, wood, petroleum—and water power, 
for in the large sense this also is a fuel— 
with a generosity unequaled in most of the 
rest of the world. As plentiful as the sup- 
ply of these necessities has been, however, 
we have made such terrific inroads into it 
that today the use of wood for fuel is very 
much curtailed, our available coal re- 
sources, although probably not nearly de- 
pleted, have been appreciably lessened, 
and it has been predicted that unless other 
fields are discovered the exhaustion of the 
world’s supply of petroleum is in sight. 
Although the water power of the United 
States has not, for economic 
reasons, been fully devel- 


By George W. Alder 


measure of these gifts of nature. It seems 
difficult for most of us to attain a state of 
mind which will prompt us to save our 
natural resources for the benefit of future 
generations, and yet we will toil and strug- 
gle through a lifetime to lay aside enough 
to clothe and educate and make comfort- 
able our immediate progeny. The ad- 
vantage of conservation of fuel, however, 
is much more potent than is usually 
imagined, for, as with all commodities, the 
cost of fuel is dependent largely on the 
laws of supply and demand. The present 
high prices of coal, oil, gasoline, and other 
fuels can no doubt be traced, to a large 
extent, to the tremendous demands made 
against a limited supply or output. As an 
example, take gasoline, which, but a few 
vears ago, was a white elephant by-pro- 
duct of the distillation of petroleum. 
Since the advent of the internal com- 
bustion or so-called gasoline engine the 
price of this erstwhile superfluity has 
risen in leaps and bounds, keeping step 
with the enormously increased demand. 
In 1915 gasoline sold for about ten cents 
a gallon retail in the vicinity of New 
York City, but from then to the present 
there has been a steady increase until 


now the price is nearly three times what 
it was six years ago. 

There are, then, more specific reasons for 
fuel conservation than that of saving for 
future generations. If we do not conserve, 
we are apt to have to pay in dollars for 
our lack of foresight. Conservation does 
not mean hoarding or storing, but it means 
wise, careful, and efficient use with min- 
imum waste. How can we conserve on 
fuel? To answer this, we must first de- 
termine wherein we transgress the spirit 
of conservation. Possibly most of us from 
lack of care and from thoughtlessness fail 
to conserve through avoidable wastage. 
For example, in cooking, practically every 
time a pot boils over it is a sign that too 
much heat is being applied, indicating a 
waste of fuel. Every time something 
burns in the oven, there has been a waste 
of fuel—not to mention the waste of food- 
stuff. When vou are cooking on the gas 
range top and the flame is permitted to 
lick the sides of the pot, you are wasting 
gas. Then there are the hundred and one 
little wastages we are all familiar with, 
which, if avoided, would put a creditable 
sum in the housewife’s pocket. 

Many of us are inclined to be waste- 
ful in the use of fuel in 
other departments of the 











oped as yet, still the total 
possible power, and con- 
sequently fuel,available from 
this source is definitely lim- 
ited. The natural gas sup- 
ply is dwindling; even now 
the demand exceeds the 
quantity available. In many 
towns which previously en- 
joyed the privilege of this 
gift of nature the supplv has 
been so diminished that 
recourse has been necessary vets 
to other much more expen- i| : 

sive and, in all, less satis- 
factory fuels. The natural 
gas situation is so acute that 
the Department of the In- 
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in stamps. 


Department Notes 


IRST, our new bulletin, ‘‘ Kitchens Planned 
for Convenience,” and our list of “Tested 
and Approved Devices,” are now ready for 
immediate distribution. 
obtained for 15 cents and the latter for 25 cents 
We shall also be pleased to send 
advertised 
on page 138 of this issue if you will address 
your order to Good Housekeeping Institute, 


any of our other bulletins 


West 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Second, in “The Vacuum Cleaner Question- 


The former may be 


household. How frequently 
is the house overheated 
in winter to our physi- 
cal as well as financial dis- 
comfort? Or perhaps the 
house is too cold at times, 
and then there is a bustle to 
open drafts and throw on 
coal with the idea of hasten- 
ing the flow of heat—another 
expensive procedure. No 
doubt we have all, at one 
time or another, started the 
gas under the gas water 
heater, preparing for a bath, 
and have drawn the water, 
forgetting that the heater 
was still burning. Of 





terior of the United States 
Government and other pub- 
lic bodies are strenuously 
carrying on a conservation 
campaign to eliminate wast- 
ing and promote the adop- 
tion of efficient equipment 
and methods for the use of 
natural gas. 

The fact that the end of 
our fuel resources is not now 
in sight and is not apt to 
occur until some remote 
time in the future is, no 
doubt, the reason why, 
although we may listen at- 
tentively to conservation 
propaganda, we fail to prac- 
tise the kind of economy 
that will insure to us and 


to those who follow us a full 
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naire” which appeared in the April, 1921, issue 
we gave directions for the care of vacuum 
cleaner bags applicable to a majority of makes 
of cleaners. There are, however, some cleaner 
bags which require different cleaning treatment 
from that outlined in our general method. 
This applies especially to bags which have been 
chemically treated to ‘prevent the passage of 
dust through the pores. If your cleaner has 
a bag of this character, you will know it 
from the fact that the manufacturers will 
caution you against beating or washing the 
bag or whisking it with a stiff brush. In 
special cases of this kind follow the manufac- 
turer’s directions implicitly in order that the 
efficiency of your cleaner may be maintained. 

















course, wastage of this 
nature is avoidable by the 
exercise of care, and the 
experienced housewife ap- 
preciates the necessity for 
preventing these leakages 
which drain the pocketbook. 

Aside from the wastage 
due to carelessness there has 
been considerable waste in 
the past caused by. the use 
of inefficient equipment and 
poor methods. In response 
to the demands of intelli- 
gent housewives manufac- 
turers and inventors have 
improved practically all 
devices using fuel in the 
household. For example. 
there are now available 
(Continued on page 152) 





The Business of Housekeeping 
As Your Neighbor Works and Shirks 


XPERIENCE has taught many a 
housekeeper that to be able to 
carry on her housekeeping duties 
successfully, she must introduce 

a certain amount of play into her work, 
she must oftentimes forget her systematic 
working schedule and do something un- 
usual, and her good judgment must de- 
termine when this shall be. In other 
words, she must have variety. It is only 
in this way that she can enjoy to the fullest 
her family and home, and have upon them 
the finest kind of influence. 

This housekeeper from Agnew, Cali- 
fornia, who increases her interest in 
housekeeping by wisely shirking some of 
its duties at times, sends you her experi- 
ences: 

“Your splendid page, ‘The Business 
of Housekeeping,’ is just what I, being a 
champion of wise shirking, have needed for 
so long. I confess that I was desperately 
unskilled and ignorant in matters of 
housekeeping, so that my various tasks 
and problems loomed ever large and terri- 
fying before me, but in striving to obey 
that old slogan, ‘Let your head save your 
heels,’ I have unconsciously formed the 
practise of carefully and wisely shirking, 
shirking the unnecessary foods, the old, 
hard way of a set day for set tasks, and 
the regulation nightmare Sunday on a farm. 

“T have a twelve-room house to keep in 
order, three meals a day to get, all the laun- 
dry to do, and two youngsters to watch like 
a hawk every second they are awake. My 
entire source of physical help lies in that 
great boon to modern housekeepers, elec- 
tricity, and in my busy husband. The 
time which he is able to spare me proves 
that he is a host in himself and a very 
willing one. Does my problem seem a 
poser? It isn’t. My salvation lies in 
Wise shirking. Husband and I combine 
lorces in preparing breakfast. When that 
meal is over,'and he has left, I take the 
babies outdoors for an hour and then bring 
them in and let them play in the kitchen 
and nursery while I do the breakfast dishes, 


make the beds, and put everything in its 
place. The babes then nap from nine 
until twelve. During this time, on alter- 
nate days, I wash everything whichis at all 
soiled in the electric washer—much-prized 
possession—and while this is going on, I 
iron the articles which were washed on the 
last washing day. On the alternate days, 
I gather and arrange fresh flowers, clean 
with the vacuum cleaner, and dust. By 
following this method, I shirk a terrible 
wash day, an all-day session at the ironing 
board, and probably two days a week at 
heavy housecleaning. 

“Now for another bit of wise shirking. 
On Sundays our house used to resemble 
a hotel—friends from far and near, with 
a hearty dinner of hotel portions, which I 
had to prepare. I usually found myself 
tired and unnerved on Monday morning. 
We love to entertain our friends at dinner, 
but have arranged to do so during the 
week and in the most informal way, so 
now you may picture us on Sunday morn- 
ings answering the call of the open road 
with joyous lunch, pup, books, babies, 
and each other for the entire day.” 

This housekeeper from Columbus, Ohio, 
also believes that Sunday should be moth- 
er’s day as well as father’s, and housekeep- 
ing should be planned accordingly. 

“One day of rest in seven! We are 
told that this is most helpful, not only to 
the body, but to the mind as well. Men 
realize it, and the great majority of them 
see to it that they get it in the form of a 
change, if not of rest. Women realize it, 
but nine-tenths of them go through the 
same dreary routine of cooking, dish- 
washing, and baby tending within the 
same four walls, seven days every week, 
until it is no wonder there is so much dis- 
satisfaction, and so much ‘fagged-out’ 
feeling among women. 

“In an article in a recent weekly maga- 
zine, the statement was made that 95 per- 
cent of the women of America are doing 
their own housework. The only difference 
to most of these women between Sunday 


and every other day is a lightening in the 
daily cleaning and sewing programs. In 
many cases this is more than offset by 
the preparation of more elaborate Sunday 
dinners and more dishwashing. 

“T plan my work during the week so 
that I have Saturday for marketing and 
extra baking. For dinner. I have a roast, 
a chicken, a meat loaf, a tongue, or some- 
thing like that which will be good for 
slicing cold next day or for making appetiz- 
ing sandwiches. I see to it that there is 
plenty of salad dressing and salad vege- 
tables, plenty of fruit, and some kind of 
cake or cookies. 

“On Sunday I prepare an extra hearty 
breakfast—waffles in winter, something 
that doesn’t heat so much in summer— 
after which I straighten up the dining- 
room and kitchen and set the house to 
rights; and that is the end of housekeeping 
tasks for the day. 

“By this plan, I am ready for anything 
even if only a day spent quietly at home. 
I do not invite guests for Sunday. I in- 
vite them for evening dinners during the 
week. If guests come in informally on 
Sundays, they picnic with us and enjoy it. 

“T know well the argument against such 
aplan. Chief of these is that the husband 
of the family wants to celebrate his day 
off by enjoying a big, hearty meal. Do 
you think in many cases women cook big 
Sunday dinners for their own pleasure in 
it? In most cases, I] am convinced, men 
take this Sunday dinner celebration as 
a matter of custom, as indeed do many 
women. But if the prospect is put up to 
them fairly, they will concede that women 
should have as near an approach to a day 
of rest as possible, and will cooperate in 
planning for it. 

“The benefit will be not only to the 
woman herself, but to the whole family. 
She will be rested for her week’s work, the 
mental reaction being even greater than 
the physical. She will start in Monday 
morning with a feeling of getting back to 
something from which she has had relief.” 
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+ TURKEYS 
DUCKS AND 
CHICKENS 


number of Dwarfies walked to the 

nearest town; and, as there were no 
people upon the streets, the Dwarfies enjoyed 
themselves looking at the pretty things in the 
windows of the shops. 

They finally came to a window of a meat 
market in which were hung turkeys and ducks 
and chickens to be sold for Thanksgiving day 
dinners. 

“Thanksgiving day?”” Danny Dwarfie asked 
as he read the sign in the window. ‘‘ What does 
Thanksgiving day mean?” 

None of the Dwarfies knew except Grampy 
Dwarfie, and he said: “A long, long time ago, 
Uncle Deenie Dwarfie and I took a trip 
through the forest. It was just about this time 
of year, if I remember rightly, and as we were 
walking along, we heard voices. So we crept 
through the underbrush and crawled up to 
where we could peep through the leaves. 

“There,” continued Grampy Dwarfie, “we 
saw a number of people standing about a man 
who was reading a paper. ‘The crops which 
we planted in the spring-time have been tended 
with care,’ he said, ‘and as a reward for our 
labors have borne us a generous harvest. So 
let some of us go into the forest and get wild 
game and invite the Indians, who have been 
friendly to us, to come to a great harvest feast 
of thanksgiving!’ 


Or night, just before Thanksgiving, a 


Harry Hedgehog was very sleepy, but 
more anxious to eat than to sleep 


“He said a whole lot more which I can not remember,” said 
Grampy Dwarfie, “but Deenie Dwarfie stayed and watched the 
people. Some went out into the forest and came back with 
wild turkeys and other game, and the friendly Indians came, 
bringing deer and other meats. The women helped the men 
with the work, and soon they had a great feast prepared. The 
Indians came in their wild costumes of skins and feathers and 
ate with the white people who had prepared the Thanksgiving 
feast! I believe Uncle Deenie Dwarfie and I were fortunate 
enough to witness the first Thanksgiving day feast, and I believe 
ever since then the people have celebrated the day by giving 
thanks for the benefits they have received during the year!’ 

“Then,” one little Dwarfie suggested, ‘“‘as we have received 
many things for which we should be thankful, why not let us 
give a great feast as these Pilgrims did?” 

“And we can get inside this store and help ourselves to all the 
turkeys we wish, for no one is around to see us!” said little 
Weeny Dwarfie. 

“Dear me, no!” Grampy Dwarfie replied. “‘We must never 
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All the little Dwarfies scampered through the snow to the town 
and carried away the food they would need for the next day 


take anything without paying for it! We shall return tomorrow night 
and get the turkeys we shall need!”’ 

So the Dwarfies all scampered back to their chinky little homes in the 
forest. 

The next day, bright and early, they were up and explaining their 
plans to the rest of the Dwarfies. The lady Dwarties started making pies 
and cakes, and the men Dwarfies went through the forest, inviting the 
woodland creatures. Old Billy Bear was so sleepy the Dwarfies were 
unable to awaken him, and Unk and Aunty Turtle were fast asleep down 
beneath the ice in the pond, but Georgie Groundhog, Cunny Coon, and 
his sister Caroline promised to come. Harry Hedgehog was very sleepy, 
but more anxious to eat than he was to sleep. 

Grampy Dwarfie went down in the Bunny burrow and found ‘Mrs. 
Bertha Bunny busy cleaning up her house. 

“T’'ll tell all the Bunnies!” Bertha said. ‘‘And Iam sure we shall all be 
with you!” 

Uncle Danny Dwarfie came upon two wild ducks who were very hungry 
because the pond was frozen over and they could find nothing to eat. so 
he took them to his chinky little home to stay until Thanksgiving day. 

The night before Thanksgiving, all the little men Dwarfies scampered 
through the snow to the town and carried away the food they knew they 
would need for the next day. And.wherever they took anything, they leit 
sacks of gold to pay for what they took. 


It was a lot of fun, for they laughed and talked so much that any The shopkeeper and his a 
minute they might have had to scamper if they awakened the owners of wife found a great sack - 
the shops. of gold from the Dwarfies oe a 

At one place, the Dwarfies laughed so loudly that they awakened the ere 

: Se ath” tai na: \eneem 
shopkeeper, and he and his wife’came down-stairs to see what was pe 


making so much noise. Weren't they surprised to find their store Ais 
almost cleaned out and a note on the AES 
table from the Dwarfies, thanking 
them for the food! - And there, beside 
the note, was a great sack of gold, so 
large and bulgy the grocer and his 
wife knew it contained enough gold 
to buy (Continued on page 182) 
















The Dwarfie musicians brought out their 
violin, harp, and horns, so that every 
one who wished might have a dance 
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Chapter XXXV 

ND still youth marched away, and 
England seemed to swarm with 
soldiers and at times to hear and 
see nothing but marching music 
and marching feet, though life went on in 
houses, shops, warehouses, and offices, and 
new and immense activities evolved as 
events demanded them. -Women were 
doing astonishing work and revealing 
astonishing fower and _ determination. 
Lovely girls went in and out of their homes 
and from one quarter of London to 
another without question. They walked 
with a brisk step and wore the steady 
expression of creatures with work in view. 
Slim young war widows were to be seen 
in black dresses and veiled small hats 
with bits of white crépe inside their 
brims. Sometimes their little faces’ were 
awful to behold, but sometimes they wore 

a strained look of exaltation. 

The Dowager Duchess of Darte was 
often absent from Eaton Square. She 
was understood to be proving herself much 
stronger than her friends had supposed her 
to be. She proved it by doing an extraor- 
-dinary amount of work. She did it in her 
house in Eaton Square, in other people’s 
houses, in her various estates in the coun- 
try. Sometimes Robin was with her, 
but oftener she remained at Eaton Square 
and wrote letters and saw busy people 
and carried out lists of orders. 

It was not every day or evening that 
she could easily find time to go out alone 
and make her way to the Square Gardens, 
and in fact it was not often to the Gardens 
she went. There were so many dear 
places where trees grew and made quiet 
retreats—all the parks and heaths and 
green suburbs—and_ everywhere pairs 
walked or sat and talked and were frankly 
so wholly absorbed in the throb of their 
own existences that they had no interest 
in or curiosity concerning any other 
human beings. 

“Ought I to ask you to come and meet 
me as if you were a little housemaid meet- 
ing her life-guardsman?” Donal said 
feverishly the second time they met. 

A sweet flush ran up to the roots of her 
hair and even showed itself on the bit of 
round throat where her dress was open. 
“Yes, you ought,” she answered. ‘‘There 
are no little housemaids and life-guards- 
men now. It seems as if there were only— 
people.” 

The very sound of her voice thrilled 
him—everything about her thrilled him, 
but most of all the lift of her eyes to his, 
because there was no change in it, and the 
eyes expressed what they had expressed 
when they had first looked at him. There 
Was in it no conscious beguiling flattery 
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or appraisement; it was pure acceptance 
and sweet waiting for what he had to give. 
He sometimes found himself trembling 
with his sense of its simple unearthliness. 

Few indeed were the people who at this 
time were wholly normal. The whole 
world seemed a great musical instrument 
overstrung and giving out previously un- 
known harmonies and inharmonies. Amid 
the thunders of great, crashing discords 
the individual note was almost unheard— 
but the individual note continued its 
vibrations. 

The tone which expressed Donal Muir— 
in common with many others of his age 
and sex—was a novel and abnormal one. 
His being no longer sang the healthy, 
human song of mere joy in life and living. 
A knowledge of cruelty and brutal force, 
of helplessness and despair, grew in him 
day by day. 

“Do you see how everything has stopped 
—how nothing can go on?” he said to 
Robin on their second meeting in the 
garden. ‘‘The things we used to fill our 
time and amuse ourselves with—dancing 
and tennis and polo and theaters and par- 
ties—how jolly and a!l right they were in 
their day, but how futile they seem just 
now!” 

He gently put out his hand and took in 
it the slim, gloved one and looked down 





at it as if it were something quite apart. 


and wonderful—rather as if hands were 
rare and he had not often seen one before. 

Just at th's moment there arose the 
sound of some gigantic loaded thing passing 
with unearthly noises, and high above it 
pierced the shrilling of fifes. 

Robin glanced about the empty Garden. 
“The noise seems to shut us in. How de- 
serted the Garden looks. I feel as if we 
were in another world. We are shut in— 
and shut out,’ she whispered. 

He whispered also. He still looked 
down at the slim, gloved hand as if it had 
some important connection with the mo- 
ment. ‘We have so few minutes to- 
gether,” he said. ‘“‘And I have thought 
of so many things I must say to you. I 
can’t stop thinking about you. I think 
of you even when I am obliged to think 
of something else at the same time. I am 
in a sort of tumult every moment I am 
away from you.” 

He stopped suddenly and looked up. 
‘I am speaking as if I had been with you 
a score of times. I haven’t, youknow. I 
have seen you only once since the dance. 
But it is as if we had met every day—and 
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it’s true—I am in a sort of tumult. I 
think thousands of new things, and I feel 
as if I must tell you of them all.” 

‘‘T—think, too,” said Robin. 

Oh, the dark dew of her imploring éyes; 
the beat of the little pulse in her soft, bare 
throat! He did not even ask himself 
what the eyes. implored for. They had 
always looked like that—as if they were 
asking to be allowed to be happy and to 
love all kind things on earth. 

“One of the new things I can not help 
thinking about—it’s a queer thing, and 
I must tell you about it. It’s not like 
me, and yet it’s the strongest feeling I ever 
had. Since the war has changed every- 
thing and everybody, all one’s feelings 
have grown stronger. I never was furious 
before—and I’ve been furious. I’ve felt 
savage. I’ve raged. And the thing I’m 
thinking of is like a kind of obsession. 
It’s this—”’ He caught her hands. again 
and held her face to face with him. ‘‘I—I 
want to have you to myself,” he exclaimed. 

She did not try to move. She only 
gazed at him. ‘‘ Nobody else has me—at 
all,” she answered. ‘‘No one wanted me.” 

The color ran up under his fine skin. 
‘What I mean is a little different. Per- 
haps you mayn’t understand it. I want 
this—our being together in this way—our 
understanding and talking—to be some- 
thing that belongs to us and to no one else. 
It’s too sudden and wonderful for any 
one but ourselves to understand. Nobody 
else could understand it. Perhaps we 
don’t ourselves! But I know what it does 
to me. I can’t bear the thought of other 
people spoiling the beauty of it by talking 
it over and looking on.” He actually got 
up and began to walk about. “Oh, I 
ought to have something of my own— 
before it’s all over, I ought. I want this 
miracle of a thing for my own.” 

He stopped and stood before her. ‘f My 
mother is the most beloved creature in 
the world. I don’t know why I have no* 
told her about—this—but I do net want 
to tell her. I want it for myself. Will 
you let me have it? Will you help me to 
keep it?” 


‘Like a secret?” said Robin in her soft. 


note. 

“No, not a secret. A sort of sacred, 
heavenly, unbelievable thing we ow? 
together.” 

“T understand,” was Robin’s answer. 
“Tt does not seem strange to me. I have 
thought something like that, too—almost 
exactly like.” 

The tide which swept them with it had 
risen ages before and bore them on its 
swelling waves as though they were leaves. 

‘No one but ourselves will know that 
we meet,” she went on further. _* I may 
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HEN they were seated among the ferns, Donal showed her a slender gold chain 
he had brought with him, with a plain gold ring hung on it. He put the chain 
round her neck, but slipped the ring on her finger and kissed it again and again. 


” 


‘“‘Wear it when we are together, Robin,” he whispered. ‘“‘It makes you mi 





There had been a few seconds of dead silence. Lord Coombe had been standing thinking and biting his lip. 
she left the room. Outside the door she stood in the hall and looked up at the staircase piteously. 


come and go as I like in these hurried, 
busy hours. There is no time to be curious 
and ask questions. id even Dowie has 
been obliged to go to her cousin, whose 
husband has just been killed.” 

Shaken, thrilled, exalted, Donal sat down 
again and talked to her. Together they 
made their plans for meeting as they had 
done when Andrews had slackened her 
guard. There was no guard to keep 
watch on them now. And the tide rose 
hour by hour. 
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| OBIN’S early fever of anxiety never 

to lose sight of the fact that she was 
a paid servitor had gradually been assuaged 
by the delicate adroitness of the Duchess 


and by the aid of soothing time. While 
- * 
no duty or service was forgotten or neg- 


lected, she realized that life was passed in 
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an agreeable freedom which was a happy 
thing. Certain hours and days were 
absolutely her own to do what she chose 
with. She had never asked for such 
privileges, but the Duchess, with an 
almost imperceptible adjustment, had 
arranged that they should be hers. Some- 
times she had taken Dowie away on little 
holidays to the seaside; often she spent 
hours in picture galleries or great libraries 
or museums. In attendance on _ the 
Duchess she had learned to know all the 
wonders and picturesqueness of her Lon- 
don and its environments, and often with 
Dowie as her companion she had wandered 
about curious and delightful places. 
While nations shuddered and gasped, 
cannon belched forth thunder, flaming 
battleships crashed together, and sudden 
death was almost as unintermitting as the 
ticking of the clock, among the thousands 
of pairing souls and bodies drawn together 
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in a new world where for the time being 
all sound was stilled by the throb of 
pulsing hearts, there moved with the spell- 
bound throng one boy and girl whose 
dream of being was a thing of entrance- 
ment. ; 
Every few days they met in some won- 
derfully-chosen and always quiet spot. 
Donal knew and loved the half-unknown, 
remote corners of the older London, too. 
There were dim gardens behind old law 
courts, bits of mellow old enclosures and 
squares seemingly forgotten by the world. 
There were the immensities of the great 
parks where embowered paths and corners 
were at certain hours as unexplored as the 
wilderness. When the Duchess was away 
or a day of holiday came, there were, more 
than once, a few hours on the river, where, 
with boat drawn up under enshrouding 
trees, green light and lapping water, sun- 
shine and silence, rare swans sailing serenely 





is gone!” he said. ‘“ Gone!” 


They did not notice Robin as 


long and steep that she felt it was like a path up a mountain 


near as if to guard them, made the back- 
ground to the thrill of heavenly young 
wonder and joy. 

In these brief meetings the words that 
were said were food for new life and dreams 
when they were apart. And still the tide 
rose. 

But it did not overflow until one early 
morning when they met in a gorse-filled 
hollow at Hampstead, each looking at the 
other pale and stricken. In Robin’s wide 
eyes was helpless horror, and Donal knew 
too well what she was going to say. 

“Lord Alwyth is killed!” she gasped out. 
“And four of his friends! We all danced 
the tango together—and that new kicking 
step!” 

_ She began to sob piteously. Somehow 
it was the sudden memory of the almost 
comic kicking step which overwhelmed 
her with the most gruesome sense of aw- 
fulness, as if the world had come to an end. 


“Tt was new—and they laughed so! 
They are killed!” she cried, beating her 
little hands. 

Donal had just heard the same news. 
Five of them! And he had heard details 
she had been spared. 

He was as pale as she. He stood before 
her quivering, hot and cold. Until this 
hour they had been living only through the 
early growing wonder of their dream; they 
had only talked together and exquisitely 
yearned and thrilled at the marvel of 
every simple word or hand touch or glance, 
and every meeting had been a new delight. 
But now suddenly the being of each shook 
and called to the other in wild need of the 
nearer nearness which is comfort and help. 

It was early morning, the heath spread 
about them wide and empty, and at that 
very instant a skylark sprang from its 
hidden nest in the earth and circled upward 
to heaven, singing as to God. 


“They will take you!” she wailed. “You 
—voul” - And did not know that she held 
out her arms. 

~But he knew—with a great shock of 


incredible: rapture and tempestuous an- 


swering. = He caught her softness to his 
thudding young chest and kissed her sob- 
bing mouth, her eyes, her hair,;her little, 
pulsing’ throat. 

“Qh, little love,” he almost sobbed the 
words. .‘‘Oh, little, lovely love!” -' 
* She melted into his arms like a weeping 
child It was as if she had always rested 
there, and it was‘mere nature that he 
should hold and_ comfort her. But he 
had never heard or dreamed of the possi- 


. bility of such anguish as was in her sobbing. 


- “They will take you!” she said. ‘‘ And 
~you danced, too.. And I must not hold 
you back! And I must stay here and wait 
and. wait—and wait—until some day—! 
Donal! Donal!” 

He sat down with her among the gorse 
and_held.her on his knees as if she had been 
six years old. She did not attempt to 
move, but crouched there and clung to 
him with both hands. She remembered 
only one thing—that he must go! And 
there were cannons—and shells singing and 
screaming! And boys like George—broken 
and bloody and dead. No laughing face 
as it had once looked—all marred and 
strange and piteously lonely as they lay. 

It took him long to calm her terror and 
woe. When at last he had so far quieted 
her that her sobs came only at intervals, 
she seemed to awaken to sudden childish 
awkwardness. She sat up and_ shyly 
moved. 

“*T didn’t mean—I didn’t know—!”’ she 
quavered. ‘I am—I am sitting on your 
knee!”’ 

But he could not let her go. ‘‘It is 
because I love you so,”’ he answered in his 
compelling boy voice, holding her gently. 
‘Don’t move—don’t move! There is 
no time to think and wait—or care for 
anything—if we love each other. We do 
love each other, don’t we?” He put his 
cheek against hers and pressed it there. 
“Oh, say we do,” he begged. ‘‘There is 
no time. And listen to the skylark sing- 
ing!” 

The butterfly-wing flutter of her lashes 
against his cheek as she pressed the soft- 
ness of her own closer, and the quick, ex- 
quisite indrawing of her tender, half- 
sobbing, childish breath were unspeakably 
lovely answering things—though he heard 
her whisper: 

“Ves, Donal! And 
“Donal! Donal!” 

And he held her closer and kissed her 
very gently again. And they sat and 
whispered that they loved each other, 
and had always loved each other, and 
would love each other forever and forever 
and forever. Poor enrapt children! It 
has been said before, but they said it 
again and yet again. And the. circling 
skylark seemed to sing at the very ‘gates 
of God’s heaven. ‘ s 


Donal!” again, 
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N the days of gold which linked them- 
selves one to another with strange 


dawns of pearl (Continued on page 118) 
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The candlesticks as holders for the new parchment flowers are a novel idea in table decoration 


eAn Old Virginia Thanksgiving 
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Every recipe tested by the Department 


I you have ever tasted a crown roast 
of pork, browned to perfection, 
tender and delicious, its ribs topped 
with button onions dripping golden, 
buttery juices, I need not tell you what an 
altogether satisfying, luscious Thanks- 
giving dinner it is. And if accompanied 
by delectable, candied sweet potatoes, 
spicy apple sauce, and the other Thanks- 
giving “‘fixin’s,”’ all the turkeys in the 
world may cackle their attractions to me 
unnoticed. I ask nothing of them, for 
the tempting savoriness of the pork, the 
golden richness of the potatoes, and the 
piquant tart of the apple sauce form one 
of the happiest and most appetizing 
holiday menus that can be desired. 

To be thoroughly appreciated, such a 
dinner should be eaten south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, where pork cookery is 
an art, and ham and bacon, spare ribs 
and roast pig, have always been regarded 
more highly than anywhere else. There 
is truly an indescribable something, a 
Savor or a crispness, about a crown roast 
of pork as it is prepared in Virginia, that is 
difficult to achieve in the north. The 
reason for this is not hard to guess when 
one learns that the porkers of the south 
are allowed to roam at will through the 
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woods and fields, feasting to their hearts’ 
content on nuts, roots, and herbs, which 
impart to their flesh that indefinite sweet- 
ness which makes a southern ham or roast 
so alluring. 

Pigs’ feet, pigs’ cheeks, pigs’ cars, and 
every other portion of the animal are put 
to use, and to the very best use, in a Vir- 
ginia kitchen. The cheeks are cured and 
smoked and make delicious and inexpen- 
sive bacon, the fore feet are also smoked 
and much liked for cooking with greens, 
and the ears are salted and fried in batter. 
A chine of pork, as it is cut in the Old 
Dominion State, is split lengthwise, and 
although. this roast is not so handsome as 
when the whole chine, which resembles 
a saddle of mutton, is sent to the table, 
it is more economical for a family of mod- 
erate size, and quite as delicious. The 
spare ribs, as they do them in the south, 
leaving much of the delicate, tender meat 
on them, make a hearty, satisfying dinner, 
the chops, served in a dozen different ways, 
are tender and sweet, and the tenderloins 
prepared in a Virginia kitchen are fit for 
a banquet. Altogether the cookery of 
pork in this section of the south has 
reached the very heights of Epicurean- 
ism. 


Campion 


of Cookery 


But whether one may dwell in the north, 
east, or west, the methods used by the 
sovthern cooks are well worth trying, and 
very good pork is obtainable both from the 
great packing houses of the western states, 
and from the near-by farmer. Many of 
these Old Virginia methods lend themselves 
admirably to the procuring of a coveted 
perfection at the Thanksgiving feast and 
for the holiday season in general. 

It would be well to remember, when 
roasting fresh pork, that the oven should 
be very hot when the meat is placed in it, 
and that the heat, after the pork has begun 
to brown nicely, should be lowered in order 
that the cooking may be slow and steady. 
Twenty minutes to half an hour to each 
pound should be allowed, with an addi- 
tional twenty minutes to admit of the 
meat’s becoming heated through. Never 
add salt or water to the meat for at least 
half an hour after it has been placed in the 
oven, for salt will draw the juices from it, 
while water will cause it to steam and 
stew, and instead of the crisp and deli- 
cious brown hue which is so desirable, the 
roast will come to the table pale and anemic. 

Always serve a tart or spicy dish with 
pork; apple sauce, cole-slaw, baked of 
stewed tomatoes, or pungent pickles are 
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ideal accompaniments. Such dishes bal- 
ance the pork-well and help in its digestion. 
Roast Chine with Apple Sauce is a typ- 
ical southern dinner, and a most tempting 
one, too. Wipe the chine with a damp 
cloth, then brush it all over with a beaten 
egg. Next sprinkle it with very fine bread- 
crumbs to which you have added one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one-half teaspoonful of 
powdered sage. Place it in a large roasting 
pan and put in the oven. Mix a little 
butter or margarin with boiling water, and 
until the meat begins to exude its own 
juices, baste it with this. In half an hour 
sufficient liquid will have formed in the 
pan for basting, and it will probably not be 
necessary to add any water. If the roast 
seems rather dry, however, pour in a cupful 
of boiling water. When the meat is 
finished, remove to a hot platter and make 
a gravy of a portion of the fat in the pan, 
pouring off the rest. Stir a large kitchen- 
spoonful of flour into the roasting pan and 
cook with the fat till brown and smooth, 
then add gradually boiling water, and con- 
tinue cooking till thick and smooth. Sea- 
son to taste and add a teaspoonful of 
catchup and one of kitchen bouquet; these 
flavors will greatly improve the gravy. 
The Apple Sauce to accompany this 
dish will require four large, tart cooking 
apples, which should be cored, but not 
pared, and cut into quarters. Cover them 
with boiling water and add a small piece 
of stick cinnamon and two cloves. Cook 
till very tender and rub through a coarse 
sieve. Return to the fire and add a table- 
spoonful of sharp vinegar or cider, also 
one-half cupful of sugar. Cook ten 
minutes, then beat in .a teaspoonful of 
butter. Of course, you will serve this 
hot with your pork and will not forget the 
Johnny-cake or corn-bread which in a 
southern home must go with every dish 
of pork, whether baked, fried, or broiled. 
This roast would make an excellent choice 
for the old-time annual feast. 
Virginia Baked Ham, as prepared in the 
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An Old Virginia 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


Grapefruit Cocktail 
Crown Roast of Pork 
Button Onions Piquant Sauce 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Diced Turnips in Hollandaise Sauce 
Cole-Slaw 
Cranberry Sauce Special Apple Sauce 


Pickles Olives 
Hearts of Lettuce French Dressing 
Individual Pumpkin Pies Cheese 
Orange Ice Small Cakes 
Nuts Raisins 


Black Coffee 


Old Dominion, is one of the dishes which 
have made southern cookery famous. 
With plenty of fanciful garnishing and 
served with a pungent sauce, it is especially 
fitted to become the piéce de résistance at 
any Thanksgiving table. It is good hot 
or cold and may be eaten to the last shred. 
There is a tradition in the south that a 
ham should be aged before it is cooked, 
and if it is dry, or even slightly moldy, it 
is considered all the finer. 

Scrape the ham with a _ blunt-edged 
knife and scrub it thoroughly with hot 
water and a small, stiff brush. Then soak 
it overnight in cold water. In the morn- 
ing, rinse it well and place it in a large 
kettle of fresh water. Bring slowly to the 
boiling-point and skim well. In half an 
hour, add half a dozen whole black pepper- 
corns, the same number of allspice berries, 
a small pod of red pepper, and half a dozen 
cloves to the liquor, and lower the heat so 
that the ham may just simmer. As the 
water evaporates. add more, keeping it 
about two inches above the meat. When 
the ham is so tender that it may be pierced 


The yellow tones in candles and fruit suggest the harvesting season 





A ham baked in true old Vir- 
ginia style makes a festive 
dish for the Thanksgiving table 





with a fork, remove the kettle from the 
fire and let the ham remain in it until 
quite cold. Then drain it well and trim 
the fat and ragged portions away, skin 
it neatly, and stick a pattern of whole 
cloves in the fat. Next place the ham in 
a saucepan and pour a quart of cider over 
it, let it soak for six hours, then wipe it 
dry and brush it all over with beaten egg; 
cover it with a mixture of.fine bread- 
crumbs and brown sugar, using equal 
quantities of each. Then place it in a 
dripping pan. Pour the cider about it and 
bake in a slow oven from one to two hours, 
according to the size of the ham, basting 
it with the liquid every half-hour. Serve 
the ham on a large platter, decorating it 
to suit the occasion. If it is to be eaten 
hot, make a gravy of the cider, seasoning 
it highly with paprika. Carve in wafer- 
thin slices. 

No article featuring the uses of pork for 
the Thanksgiving feast main dish would be 
quite complete without directions for cook- 
ing a sucking pig, which, with its cran- 
berry eyes and necklace of parsley, makes 
such a wonderful appearance as it is set 
before the carver, smoking hot and savory. 

When you order the pig from your dealer, 
or from the farmer, direct him to send 
you one not older than six to eight weeks. 
They will clean and prepare it for roasting, 
so all that will be necessary when you re- 
ceive it will be to wash it with cold water 
and wipe it dry. 

Make a dressing as for duck or goose, 
seasoning it highly, and mixing it with 
one or two beaten eggs. Stuff the pig 
and sew up the opening, bend the legs 
under, and fasten them securely in place 
with string or skewers. Dredge it all 
over with flour, and place in a large pan, 
then proceed as though roasting a chine 


or crown roast, allowing half an hour for 


each pound and basting the meat fre- 
quently. Ifthe skin begins to crack during 
the last half-hour, rub it over with melted 
dripping to keep it soft and tender. Make 
the gravy, adding a cupful of cider to it, 














Stuff compactly with a bread-crumb 
dressing to which add chopped 
walnuts and plenty of seasonings 


and serve the pig on a bed of 
parsley on a large platter, deco- 
rating it as you may prefer. It 
is the customary thing to place 
a lemon in its mouth, to give it 
cranberry eyes, and a wreath of 
parsley about its neck. A paper 
chop frill on the tail gives a droll 
touch and adds toits attractiveness. 

But the dinner of dinners for a Thanks- 
giving, or a Christmas feast for that mat- 
ter, as well, is the Crown Roast of which I 
spoke at the beginning of this article. Six 
ribs from each side of a rack of pork are 
required for this handsome dish, and each 
rib should be trimmed in the same way 
that lamb chops are cut when Frenched, 
only the ribs are not separated. 

Then the sections of meat are turned so 
that the bones are on the outside, and 
fastened together in a circle. This sounds 
difficult, but your butcher will attend to 
this part of the preparation for you. 
Next make a stuffing of -bread-crumbs 
soaked in cold water, then squeezed dry 
and mixed with chopped walnuts, and 
seasoned highly. To two cupfuls of dry 
bread-crumbs, use one-fourth cupful of 
walnuts, one and one-half -teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and one-half teaspoonful each of 
paprika and summer savory. Place 
the stuffing in the center of the roast 
and cover the ends of the bones with 
greased papers to prevent their brown- 
ing too soon. Put the meat in a hot 
oven and roast it as directed, lowering 
the heat in a short time. Two hours 
should be given the roast—perhaps a 
little longer if it is very meaty, for 
it must be well done—and during the 
roasting process it must be basted fre- 
quently with the dripping in the pan, 
to which a cupful of boiling water has 
been added. Do not season the meat 
until the last half-hour of its cooking. 


Small white onions parboiled in 
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Your butcher wil! pre- 
pare the crown of pork 
for roasting, as directed 


After stuffing, cover 
the end of each bone 
with a tiny paper cone 
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slightly salted water are placed on the 
end of each rib a few moments before 
serving, and basted with the drippings 
until they take on that alluring brown 
tint which is so desirable. 

To accompany the roast, a 
gravy made of the drippings in the pan, 


piquant 


four tablespoonfuls of flour, sufficient 
boiling water to make the sauce of the 
correct consistency, and two tablespoonfuls 
of finely-chopped, tart pickle with salt, 
pepper, and paprika to taste, should be 
provided. 

Cranberry Sauce is quite appropriate 
with this roast, or the usual spicy apple 
sauce or pickled peaches may be preferred. 
A sharp catchup or chili sauce will be ap- 
preciated also as a correct supplement to 
the richness of the meat. 

A tart hors-d’eupre or a fruit cocktail 
will be preferable to oysters as an opening 


A Crown Roast of Pork ready to serve 


Just before the roast is done, sub- 
stitute parboiled onions for the 
cones, dot with butter, and brown 


course, and in addition to the 
candied sweet potatoes, one may 
serve turnips in Hollandaise 
Sauce, scalloped or baked stuffed 
tomatoes, mashed and_ browned 
white potatoes with _ pickles, 
catchup and sauces ad libitum. 
Baked squash may take the place 
of the sweet potatoes, if preferred, 
but as the two vegetables are very similar 
when cooked, it would be a mistake to 
serve both. 

Pumpkin Pie, Lemon Pie, a fruit ice 
with small cakes, nuts, raisins, and black 
coffee will complete a Thanksgiving feast 
fit for the very gods themselves. 

While speaking of pork cookery, I do 
want you to know, too, this delectable 
recipe which I learned in the south: 

Tenderloins with Sweet Potatoes and 
Apples make a delicious and hearty meal. 
Cut the tenderloins lengthwise, but do 
not quite separate them. Open and flatten 
them, and spread with a good poultry 
dressing seasoned highly with sage and 
containing more than a suspicion of onion. 
Put the tenderloins together sandwich 
fashion and fasten them with string or 
toothpicks; I like to sew them together 
with coarse thread. Rub them with 

melted butter and dredge them lightly 

with flour. Place in a baking-pan and 
surround with halved sweet potatoes 
previously parboiled and peeled, and 
bright red apples quartered, but not 
pared.’ Drop bits of butter on the 
potatoes and apples and sprinkle them 
with brown sugar, using one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter and three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Bake until the tenderloins are 
well done and the potatoes a golden 
brown. Remove the string and tooth- 
picks and serve on a hot platter, the 
meat in the center with the apples and 
potatoes placed about it alternately. If 
gravy is desired, it may be made in the 
usual fashion from the liquid in the pan. 
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With pastry tubes you may decorate 
your Prune Whip Pie in a fanciful way 
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Heavenly Pie with its filling of tempt- 
ing sweetness is an acceptable morsel 
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The kind you want when you want ’em: gleaned from 


HAT is more worthy to be the 
crowning glory of a _ well- 
planned meal than pie, flaky 
of pastry, luscious of filling, 
and foamy of meringue! Such are the 
pies that we bring: you this month—pies 
from ovr readers’ choicest. And as al- 
ways, the INsTITUTE found that the sim- 
plest of plain pastes, baked to just the 
right turn with the aid of an oven ther- 
mometer, produced the light, airy, flaky 
pastry so essential to these company pies. 

Here is how we make it: Sift together 
one and one-half cupiuls of pastry flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and one-half teaspoonful of salt. Work in 
one-third cupfu! of shortening, using either 
the tips of the fingers er two knives; then 
add cold water gradually, sufficient to 
make a stiff dough—about three to four 
tablespoonfuls will be needed. Chill the 
pastry as long as possible and then roll 
out as desired. If the pie you are making 
merely calls for a pastry shell, you will 
find that two-thirds of the above recipe, 
using one cupful of pastry flour as a basis, 
will be sufficient. 

Heavenly Pie will be sure to please, it is 
so refreshing and tempting. Line a pie 
plate with pastry and bake at 500° F. for 
twelve minutes. Meanwhile, mash two 
ripe bananas through a potato-ricer, and 
add one cupful of 
granulated sugar, 
one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt, 
and two unbeaten 
ezg-whites. Beat 
all together with 
an egg-beater un- 
til stiff and frothy 
like egg-whites. 
Add one-eighth 
teaspoonful of al- 
mond extract and 
fill the pie shell 
with this mixture. 
Bake at 375° F. 
for twenty min- 
utes. Remove, 
chill thoroughly, 
and top with one- 
half pint of cream 
whipped stiff, to 
Which one-half 
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our readers choicest recipes and tested by us for you 


teaspoonful of vanilla has been added. 
Dot the surface of the whipped cream with 
cubes of currant jelly and sprinkle with 
one-fourth cupful of chopped nuts. The 
jelly and nuts may be omitted, but add 
much to the festive appearance of the pie, 
as shown in the illustration above. 

For Vermont Apple Sauce Pie line a 
pie plate with pastry and bake at 500° F. 
for twelve minutes. Meanwhile, prepare 
the following filling: Prepare three cupfuls 
of hot, strained apple sauce; to this add 
three-fourths cupful of sugar and one-half 
cupful of corn-starch mixed with one- 
fourth cupful of water. Cook the sauce 
for one-half hour, remove, allow to cool 
thoroughly, and pour into the pastry shell. 
For the meringue, soak one tablespoonful 
of gelatin in one-fourth cupful of milk for 
twenty minutes, then pour over this one- 
fourth cupful of scalding milk and stir 
thoroughly. Meanwhile, whip one-half 
pint of cream until quite stiff and add the 
dissolved gelatin, mixing it in carefully, 
together with one-fourth cupful of pow- 
dered sugar and one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Place in the refrigerator until 
stiff enough to mound, and then arrange 
on the top of the pie, chill thoroughly, and 
serve. 

For Prune Whip Pie line a pie plate with 
pastry and bake at 500° F. for twelve 





The making of Burnt Sugar and Banana Pie is most interesting in itself 





minutes. Meanwhile, prepare the filling 
in the following manner: Soak one pound 
of prunes overnight in sufficient water to 
cover, then simmer: until the prunes are 
soft and the liquid has practically cooked 
away. Pit the prunes and cut up in small 
pieces, then add three-fourths cupful of 
sugar and three-fourths cupful of chopped 
walnut meats. Last, fold in the whites 
of two eggs beaten until stiff, and pour 
the mixture into the pastry shell. Bake 
at 375° F. for twenty minutes. Remove 
from the oven, and when cold, garnish 
the top with one cupful of cream whipped 
until stiff, to which two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar and one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla have been added. 

Chiffon Pie is a delicious novelty. Line 
a pie plate with pastry and bake at 500° F. 
for twelve minutes. Meanwhile, combine 
the juice and grated rind of one orange 
with the juice and grated rind of one lemon 
and five tablespoonfuls of water. Place 
in the top of a double-boiler and bring to 
the heating point. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs, add five-eighths cupful of sugar, and 
pour the hot liquid over this gradually, 
stirring constantly. Return to the double- 
boiler and cook ten minutes or until thick. 
Rermove from the fire and allow to cool. 
Beat three egg-whites until stiff, add two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
fold into’ the 
cooled mixture. 
Pour into the 
pastry shell and 
bake at 375° F. 
for twenty-five 
minutes. 

For Lemon Al- 
mond Pie line a 
pie plate with 
pastry and bake 
at 500° F. for 
twelve minutes. 
Meanwhile, scald 
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j one cupful of milk 

i in the top of the 

¥ dou ble-boiler. 

‘ Combine one cup- 

i ful of sugar, three 

i tablespoonfuls of 
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tinued on page 166) 
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Pungent spices and fragrant vegetables add much to the flavor of a simple bouillon 


Piping Hot Soups tor Winter 


Tested 


in the 


Institute Kitchen 


All recipes serve six unless otherwise stated 


Southern Soup, Plantation Style 


Beef shank with about 2 
pounds meat 

2 large carrots 

1 pound cabbage 

2 leeks 

1 small 


A ham bone 
2 tablespoonfuls pear! 
barley 
1 small yellow turnip 
I onion 
pod hot red 1% tablespoonful sage 
pepper 14 tablespoonful thyme 
4% teaspoonful black pep- 1% tablespoonful marjo- 
per Tam 
I gallon water 
Place over the fire the water, beef, and 
ham bone. Cook one hour and add the 
carrots, turnips, leeks. and cabbage cut 
in small dice. When the soup is half done, 
add the barley, sweet herbs, and pepper 
and onions, both minced. Simmer over 
a slow fire until done. About four hours 
will be required. A fireless cooker may 
be used. Serve .with hot boiled rice. 
Sufficient to serve eight to ten. 
Mrs. M. J. Jenkins, U 
Richmond, Va. 


. S. Army Recruiting Station, 


Parsnip Chowder 
44 pound fat salt pork 
I onion 
2 cupfuls raw, diced po- 
tatoes 
2 cupfuls raw, diced pars- 
nips 
1 quart scalding milk 


214 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 


4 teaspoonful celery salt 
44 teaspoonful paprika 
1g teaspoonfu! pepper 
3 cupfuls boiling water 
3 tablespoonfuls butter or 

margarin 

Dice the salt pork and place in the bot- 
tom of a chowder kettle. Add the onion, 
thinly sliced, and fry both to a golden 
brown. ‘Then add the diced potatoes and 
parsnips, the seasonings, and boiling water. 
Cover and simmer thirty minutes, or until 
the potatoes and parsnips are tender. 
Then add the scalding milk and bring all 
to the heating point. Add the butter and 
serve with toasted crackers. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Coun. 


Pimiento Cheese Soup 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 tablespoonful corn- 
starch 

2% cupfuls milk 

lo pone soft American 
cheese 


% cupful chopped pi- 


mientos 
44 teaspoonful salt 
4g teaspoonful celery salt 
lg teaspoonful onion salt 
_ Speck cayenne 

4g teaspoonful paprika 

Melt the butter and corn-starch to- 
gether in the top of a double-boiler, add the 
milk gradually, and heat to the scalding 
point. Then add the cheese cut in small 
pieces, stir until it is melted, and add the 
pimientos and seasonings. Serve with 
strips of crisp, buttered toast piled log- 
cabin fashion on a plate. 


Mrs. P. K. Ockert, 3147 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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My Mother’s Oyster Soup 


I quart oysters and liquor 114 teaspoonfuls flour 


I pint milk I egg 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful salt 
4g teaspoonful pepper 

Place the oysters and liquor in a sauce- 
pan and let simmer very gently for five 
minutes. Then strain and return the 
liquor to the saucepan. Bring to the 
boil and skim. Beat the egg slightly and 
add the milk slowly. Mix well, add to the 
skimmed oyster liquor, and bring to the 
scalding point. Meanwhile, cream to- 
gether the butter and flour and add to the 
mixture, stirring constantly. Last add 
the oysters, salt, and pepper. Heat 
thoroughly and serve. ~ 


L. L. Morrill, Walsh Place & 
Park, Cincinnati, O. 


Edwards Rd., Hyde 


Red Beet Soup 

1 teaspoonful whole all- 
spice 

lo cupful vinegar 

14 cupful sugar 

6 medium-sized beets 


3 pounds beef shin 

3 quarts boiling water 
3 onions 

1 teaspoonful salt 

14 teaspoonful pepper 


Wipe the meat and cut the lean part into 
cubes. Place in a soup kettle, together 
with the boiling water, the onion sliced 
thin, the salt, pepper, allspice, vinegar, 
and sugar. Boil the beets for ten minutes, 
remove the skins, and grate. Add tothe 
soup and cook the whole for two and one- 
half hours, replenishing the water as neces- 
sary. Strain and serve hot with boiled 
potatoes. 

Mrs. B. D. Stein, 42 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Vegetable Soup 
14 small head cabbage 
1 cupful diced celery 
2 turnips 1 cupful stewed tomatoes 
2- carrots 1g cupful canned peas 
2 onions 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
2 leeks 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

‘4 teaspoonful pepper 

Wipe the meat and cut the lean parts 
into cubes. Cover with the cold water 
and bring gradually to the boiling-point. 
Cook until the meat is tender, replenishing 
the water when necessary. Strain. Mean- 
while, prepare the vegetables and cut 
them in small pieces. Fry in the hot fat 
until golden brown. Then add to the 
boiling stock and cook until the vegetables 
are tender. Add the seasonings and serve 
with crackers. 

Marie L 


3 pounds beef shin 
4 quarts cold water 


Cappick, Key West, Fla. 


Chicken Soup 

1g pound Chinese water 
chestnuts 

14 cupful canned button 
mushrooms 

14 teaspoonful celery salt 

1 teaspoonful salt 

414 teaspoonful pepper 

1 tablespoonful butter 

1 tablespoonful flour 


1 chicken carcass 
3 pints water 
1 cupful diced celery 
1cupful minced celery 
leaves ; 
1 cupful chopped chicken 
1 cupful chicken gravy or 
stock 
I medium onion 
Boil the chicken bones with the onion, 
sliced in the water, until the stock is re- 
duced to about one quart. If there is 
extra chicken stock at hand, use it in place 
of part of the water. Strain and add the 
seasonings, chopped chicken, gravy, celery, 
celery leaves, and water chestnuts peeled 
and thinly sliced. The exact amount of 
salt needed will depend upon the seasoning 
in the gravy, etc. Stew until the celery is 
tender, about forty-five minutes. Add the 
mushrooms about five minutes before 
serving. If the gravy has not thickened 
the soup sufficiently, do so with the table- 
spoonful of butter and flour rubbed to- 
gether. 
Mrs. M.M. Brearley, 325 2nd St.,S. E., Washington, 
DiC. 
Mock Turtle Soup 
1, calf's head 
3 quarts boiling water 
pound round steak 
pound neck mutton 
small onion 
tablespoonfuls chopped 
carrots 
tablespoonfuls chopped 
turnips 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped 
celery 
‘4 cupful beef drippings 
inch stick cinnamon 
1 blade mace 
5 cloves 
Wash, scrape, and clean the calf’s head. 
Soak it two hours in cold water, drain, and 
cook gently one hour in the boiling water. 
Then separate the meat from the bones; 
add the round steak and mutton cut in 
cubes, and fry with the vegetables in the 
beef drippings until brown. Combine 
with the stock, adding water to make 
three quarts. Add the spices, simmer 
gently for five hours, strain, cool overnight, 
and remove the fat. Reheat the stock 
and thicken with the butter and_ flour 
creamed together. Then add the tomato 
and walnut catchups, salt, and pepper. 
Serve with the hard-cooked eggs chopped 
fine. 
Mrs. Will Gage Carey, 2224 Endion Ave., Ogden, Ue 


10 peppercorns 

1 bay leaf 

I sprig parsley 

1 tablespoonful 
juice 

4 tablespoonfuls butter or 
margarin 

Ly cupful flour 

1 tablespoonful tomato 
catchup 

1 tablespoonful 
catchup 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

34 teaspoonful pepper 

3 hard cooked eggs 


lemon 


walnut 
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Each month we plan to cover some 
simple “just how” in cookery on this 
page. Your suggestions are wclcome 


Te en 
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The careful washing of rice before the 
cooking process begins goes far toward 
producing the perfect result so desirable 


The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


How to Cook Rice the Institute Way 


ICE as a cereal, vegetable, and 
dessert, and as an_unexcelled 
left-over in accompaniment with 
eggs, milk, and cheese, holds a 

valuable position in our dietary. And yet, 
too often do we find this snowy, white 
kernel served as a‘ cloudy, sticky mass 
when with the proper cooking each grain 
can be beautifully distinct, tender, and 
dry. 

There are numerous grades of rice on 
the market, but only the best quality, 
whose kernels are unmashed and unbroken, 
can give the most excellent results. Of 
equal importance is the careful washing 
of the rice before the cooking process be- 
gins. To do this, turn the rice into a 
coarse strainer and hold it under running 
cold water, turning the kernels frequently 
until they are clean and white. Or if 
preferred, place the strainer in a deep bowl 
of cold water. Rub the rice between the 
hands, and lift it in the strainer out of the 
water, and change the water. Repeat 
this process three or four times or until 


Add the raw rice, 
thoroughly washed, 
to the rapidly boil- 
ing, salted water 


Then run plenty 
of cold water 
quickly over the 
cooked rice kernels 
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the water is quite clear. By doing this 
all foreign matter is dislodged, and any 
loose starch is dispelled. 

The quantity of liquid which rice will 
absorb during the cooking process de- 
pends somewhat upon the variety of rice 
and its age. The older the rice, the more 
water it will absorb. It is safe to say 
that it will absorb liquid from three to four 
times its bulk. So a good, practical recipe 
for plain boiled rice is the following: One 
cupful of rice, two quarts of water, and 
one tablespoonful of salt. Have the water 
and salt boiling rapidiv in an uncovered 
kettle. Sprinkle in the rice, which has 
been washed and drained, and let it boil 
so fast that the kernels fairly dance in the 
water. Coniinue the rapid cooking, toss- 
ing the rice occasionally with a fork rather 
than a spoon, as the spoon is apt to mash 
the kernels. Add more boiling water if 
necessary. From twenty to thirty minutes 
is generally sufficient time for boiling rice, 
although a surer way is to test the grains 
frequently by rubbing a kernel between the 
thumb and finger, and the minute they 
are entirely soft, remove the rice. It is 
often overcooking which is responsible 
for the sticky, cloudy result sometimes 
seen, so watch the cooking process care- 
fully. Remove the rice when tender and 
drain it into a colander or coarse strainer, 
reserving the rice water, if desired, for use 
in soups and sauces. Then hold the rice 
under the cold water faucet and allow the 
water to stream over it vigorously, thus 
separating the kernels and rinsing off the 
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loose starch which would tend to stick 
them together. The last step is so very 
important and yet so often neglected. 
Dry the rice with heat. To do this, place 
the colander containing the rice in a pan, 
and set it in a warm oven for five to ten 
minutes with the oven door ajar. Toss 
the rice frequently to allow the steam to 
escape and to produce the dry, flaky kernels 
so much desired. The rice is then ready 
to serve. 

This method of cooking rice is by far 
the best one, and we recommend its use 
whenever rice is to be served plain as a 
cereal or meat accompaniment, or in any 
recipe which calls for cooked rice. When 
serving rice as a breakfast cereal, it may 
be varied acceptably by adding to it a 
few raisins, stoned dates, or chopped figs. 

Occasionally, in the making of rice 
puddings and some other rice combination 
dishes, the recipe calls for baking or steam- 
ing in a double-boiler. In either case, 
we suggest that the directions printed in 
the individual recipe be followed. 
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Remove the rice 
when tender and 
turn it into a col- 
ander to drain 


Five to ten min- 
utes of heat makes 
each kernel! of 
rice flaky and dry 
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This article tells what doctors think of 


The League for Longer Life 


Conducted by 


DR. HARVEY W 


WILEY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


HE spectacle of a woman’s mag- 
azine engaging in a campaign to 
lengthen human life is unique. 
Not only has it attracted the 


attention of the readers of Goop HovusE-~ 


KEEPING, but also it has excited an interest 
in the medical profession. Even business 
men have laid aside for a moment the 
thought of the strenuous times through 
which they are passing and considered the 
desirability of living longer and_ living 
better. Professional workers of various 
classes, especially teachers, have been 
interested in this work. What have the 
doctors thought about it? I use the word 
“doctor”’ here as synonymous with “ physi- 
cian,” inasmuch as that is the common 
acceptation of the term. The doctor may 
not be learned in the true sense of the word, 
but even at the time he graduates, before 
he has had a patient, customs and diplo- 
mas have given him this title. When, 
therefore, one speaks of a doctor, he usually 
means a physician. 

In so far as prolonging human life is 
concerned there is no reason why the 
doctor should be heartily in favor of it; 
I mean no business reason. 
Since prolonging human life 
means primarily avoiding ill- 
ness, the doctor might have 
a different view. In every 
other business the successful 
and up-to-date business man 
does all he can to increase the 
magnitude of his business. 
Why should not the physician, 
therefore, do the same? Why 
should he be sympathetic 
toward a program which 
avoids human suffering, 
diminishes the amount of ill- 
ness, and thus restricts instead 
of expands his business? One 
would expect, judged by 
ordinary business standards, 
that the physician would not 
be in sympathy with any 
propaganda which would tend 
to eliminate human ills. What, 
then, are the facts of the case? 

The managers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING conceived the 
idea of making a test of the 
attitude of the doctor toward 
the League for Longer Life. 
A certain number of physi- 
cians in the state of Ohio were 
selected for this test, the idea 
being that the attitude of a 
block of physicians would pre- 
sumably represent the attitude 
of the profession in general. A 
circular letter was sent to reg- 
istered physicians In 121 
cities and towns in Ohio, with 
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regard to the League for Longer Life, and 
258 responses were received. Of these, 
225 were unqualifiedly in favor of the plan, 
18 for various reasons were opposed to it, 
and 15 were undecided as to whether it was 
a good plan or-not. It is thus seen that 
the state of Ohio, through its medica! 
representatives, is very fully represented 
by these replies. The responses were far 
more favorable than I had any reason to 
expect; in fact, so favorable that in several 
cases the physicians requested that ques- 
tionnaires be sent for themselves and mem- 
bers of their family. It is only fair to 
assume from this straw vote, as we may 
call it, that the medical profession in the 
United States is overwhelmingly pledged 
to every effort to avoid disease and to 
increase the average length of human life. 

I can not refrain from calling attention 
to this remarkable attitude of professional 
life. I suppose it is not confined to doctors 
alone. Probably lawyers are heartily in 
favor of doing everything in their power to 
induce people to obey the law and thus 
incidentally to diminish their own pro- 
fessional activities. It is well known 


A FEW DOCTORS 


want to know what Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING has “up its sleeve” in this 
campaign. Dr. Wiley answers: “Any 
one who has followed the articles in 
this magazine could not fail to under- 
stand that the only thing back of its 
campaign, now in its tenth year, is a 
sincere interest in human welfare. 
We have nothing to sell, no fees to 
collect; we give advice freely and 
without price. 
concealed in regard to it; there is no 
plot, no conspiracy, only a genuine 
desire to do good, prevent human 
suffering, and lengthen human life.”’ 
That is our interest in you; if you 
want to find out for yourself whether 
we can help you, send a stamped, 
addressed envelop for a copy of the 
League for Longer Life questionnaire. 
Address 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


There is 


Dr. W. 


Harvey 


nothing 


Wiley, 


that iawmakers, as a rule, are lawyers 
and that they are heart and soul in 
favor of the enactment of such laws as 
will tend to improve the community, 
diminish the extent of lawbreaking, and 
thus relieve the state from the burden of 
punishing criminals to the largest possible 
extent. I am not claiming any special 
merit for the medical profession, but simply 
stating the mass attitude of that profes- 
sion toward the public health. 

The responses to the questionnaires re- 
garding the attitude of the doctor to the 
public health are most encouraging along 
this line, which shows th = the heart of 
the doctor is in the right place. It shows 
that the doctor will be glad to forego his 
fee for curing the sick provided his client 
does not become ill; it shows that the 
great medical profession of the United 
States, numbering over 120,000 individ- 
uals, cares more for the welfare of hu- 
manity than it does for its own pecuniary 
advantage. 

One good omen in connection with the 
responses received from the doctors is the 
tendency to create a closer relation between 
the doctor and his patient. 
There are certain ethical 
standards at present in vogue 
which probably would be im- 
proved by revision. The 
patient the doctor has today 
is quite a different man from 
that of fifty years ago. Due 
to the general introduction of 
the principles of physiology 
and hygiene into the public 
schools, the average Amefi- 
can of today has a much more 
vivid conception of what 
disease is and how its course 
runs, "and the remedies pecu- 
liarly suitable for its con- 
trol, than he of fifty years 
ago. The old idea, that 
the medical profession was a 
kind of caste or cult which 
should not or could not im- 
part any of its knowledge to 
the people at large is a worn- 
out tradition. There is no 
reason, therefore, for any 
further secrecy in the relation 
of the doctor to his patient. 
There is no reason why an 
intelligent patient should 
not know the nature of the 
remedy which the doctor 
is going to give him. ‘The 
old idea that the internal 
administration of a drug could 
control all kinds of disease no 
matter where in the body tt 
might (Continued on page 178) 
(The Question-Box on page 78) 





women, and a place of inspiration for little children. 
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This “‘small-town”’ library is more than a place where books are tound; it is a club-room for tired 


The heart of a community is centered in it 


When Women Will 


Shannon Monroe 


By 


HE “small-town sympathy” with 
neglected cultural opportunities 
of other small towns inspired 
the following questionnaire, which 
was recently sent by the Municipal Bureau 
of Whitman College, Walla Walla, to 130 
mayors, “What do you think your town 
most needs?” 
_ The fact that in responding none men- 
tioned libraries might suggest a lamentable 
bawrenness of library sentiment—or it 
might merely suggest that none of these 
mayors were women. For had this ques- 
tion reached the town of Pendleton, Oregon, 
a few years ago—and had the mayor been 
a woman—the answer would have gone 
back thunderingly, ‘Give us books!” 
_The women of Pendleton—one wants to 
sing the phrase, somehow, it has such a 
battle-cry sound—became aroused to the 
‘act that their town of some 7500 inhabi- 
tants, famous the world over as the “‘ Let ’er 
buck” town—the home of the annual 
September Round-up Festival, famous for 
having the largest number of bank deposits 
and automobiles of any town of its size 
in America, famous for having no destitute 
population—famous for so much among its 
contemporaries—had no public library 
Worthy the name: and--their thought 


Anne 


AY—if women can do a thing like 
that in spite of all the opposition 
that selfish politicians could put in 
their way, what couldn’t they do ina 
community where the men worked 
with them?—as they are willing to do 
in most places. To set women look- 
ing for the answer to that question is 
our reason for printing this story of 
what a group of Oregon women did. 
It should suggest something for each 
one to do for her own community 


traveling—the women realized all at once 
that the small towns of the county had no 
libraries of any sort whatever. 

Pendleton, county seat of Umatilla 
County—a cattle, sheep, and wheat center 
very nearly the size of the state of 
Connecticut—is a little city of prosperous 
people tucked into a lovely, sunshiny 
valley among the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains, the trading center for ranchers 
from the range lands, the wheat lands, the 
irrigation project lands, and the Indians 
on the Reservation. And for all these 
people covering the far-flung acres of the 
great county, while there was a scattering 
of tiny towns, perhaps a dozen with popu- 
lation averaging less than 500, there was 


but one real ‘‘home-town,”’ one place to go 
to vary their monotony, to gain inspiration 
to carry back to the isolated life of the 
ranchers or the narrower life of the small 
centers; and that was Pendleton. 

And what did Pendleton offer the county 
people in exchange for the wealth of the 
soil which the county people poured into 
the city’s coffers? A jail for their misde- 
meanors, a court for their difficulties, 
shops where they could leave their money, 
and a few flashy moving picture shows for 
diversion; before prohibition there had 
been the saloons. There was no central 
club-room offering welcome and hospital- 
ity, no rest-room where they might be made 
cgmfortable, no place where these people, 
in from their long drives, could mix and 
mingle socially and intellectually with each 
other and the people of Pendleton. Finan- 
cially only were county and town bound up 
in one common life and one common destiny. 

The library board, backed up by the 
club women, was the first to become 
actively awake to the situation. As early 
as 1913 they began to agitate for a county 
library system as a relief from it. “We 
want a system,”’ they said, “‘that will give 
us a central building in Pendleton, where 
all the county people can come and rest 
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74 
and read when they are through shopping: 
a regular clubhouse sort of building with 
rooms for club meetings, and farmers’ 
meetings, and conventions. And we want 
a similar—if smaller—building in every 
small town in the county. And we want 
an operating plan of book distribution that 
will move the best and newest books in a 
continuous stream from Pendleton through- 
out the county, sending them to the loneli- 
est sheep camp, to the most remote cattle 
outfit, to the farthest ranch where perhaps 
a woman spends all her days alone while the 
men are away running cattle, to the most 
detached homesteads where undaunted 
Americans are still trying their hand at 
pioneering. We want ranch children every- 
where to have story-books to people their 
imaginations gayly and vividly; we want 
ranch mothers to have fiction and poetry 
for relaxation; we want ranch fathers to 
have helpful books dealing with the very 
problems they are trying to solve alone. 
We want to make every possible printed 
word of light and inspiration and helpful- 
ness accessible to every person who con- 
tributes to the prosperity of our county 
by living in it and producing foodstuffs.” 
It was a big order. What did they have 
with which to fill it? In sight, there was 
the ‘‘city library”—what they called by 
courtesy a library: one room up over the 
jail and the fire department. When there 
were prisoners, their oaths blasted the air; 
when there was a fire or fire drill, the build- 
ing shook with the dash of the engine into 
the street; fumes from a laundry and a 
’ Chinese restaurant came in at the windows. 
Few people visited it—naturally. They 
generally managed to have one paid libra- 
rian, with other service of a volunteer 
order, the women contributing their time. 
As for the books, they were mostly passé. 
In five years the city had invested $76.75 
in books. The Woman’s Civic Club had 
once started a fiction rental fund with 
which several hundred novels had been 
purchased, and they had these. From 
the Sturgis Fund, left by the will of Samuel 
P. Sturgis to the Commercial Club for a 
library, had been contributed over a term 
of twenty years such books 
as the trustee felt inspired 


When Women Will 


Ranchers rose in these meetings and 
protested staunchly. Already, they in- 
sisted, they were taxed to the limit; they 
were deep in road-building, and the library 
would have to wait. But the women 
had their answer. Each man’s tax—as 
they had planned it, ten cents on $1000 
valuation—would come to less than the 
price of one good book, and they would 
have the use of many on such sub- 
jects as farm machinery, farm architec- 
ture, farm lighting, bee-keeping, butter- 
making, irrigation, soils, and marketing. 
Then, too—they reminded the ranch- 
ers~—they had already done enough 
waiting. Children were growing up 
without books; a whole generation had 
grown up since the Sturgis fund had been 
available. 

The women were there to speak for 
themselves. Tired, work-worn ranch wo- 
men, who did not get to town once a year, 
lifted their voices to know if this book 
would be available—if that. One wanted 
a book on cathedrals; she had begun such 
a book years ago and never had the chance 
to finish it. It was astonishing, the class 
of books they were eager about. Cathe- 
drals—in the heart of America’s greatest 
cattle-land wilderness! 

The women returned to Pendleton fired 
with enthusiasm; they would lose no 
time. They got the county court to make 
a contract with them to cooperate in 
establishing and maintaining.a county 
system. The county court was to levy 
a tax for books, periodicals, supplies, and 
the salary of an experienced county 
librarian. The city of Pendleton was to 
maintain a library building, and such books 
as it had were to be sent out freely to the 
county residents. The new board should 
consist jointly of the present Pendleton 
board and the members of the county 
court. or county commissioners, as they are 
called elsewhere. This agreement was 
signed January 6, 1914. 

Immediately the women wrote east and 
engaged a competent county librarian. 
Soon afterward they made application to 
the Carnegie Corporation for funds for a 


other diversions. The small towns myst 
have books. 

The new librarian arrived, however, and 
proved cheerful. She said they would just 
have to try again, that was all, and in the 
meantime turn to other sources for build- 
ing funds: levy an additional county tax, 
But once again they ran up against a 
snag. The Oregon state library law, 
enacted back in the days when the state 
had but one good-sized town, Portland, 
had been written to cover that town’s 
needs only. It restricted the taxing 
privilege for buildings to counties having 
fifty thousand population or over, and 
Umatilla hadn’t half that. They could tax 
to buy books, but not to build. . They could 
establish no ‘‘centers” for sociability, and 
this was quite as important a part of their 
scheme as the book distribution. 

The women were checked, but not 
stopped. All right, then, they said, it’s 
a poor law, and we'll change it, which 
they promptly did at that winter’s session 
of the Legislature, with the cooperation of 
their own delegation, club women, and the 
state librarian. In the meantime they 
kept strenuously at the business of acquir- 
ing new books. They called on the trustee 
of the Sturgis Fund and urged his coopera- 
tion. The men of the Commercial Club 
were perfectly willing that the Sturgis 
Fund books should be circulated through- 
out the county and that the women should 
suggest what books should be purchased. 

But here they encountered another snag. 
The trustee was a gentleman of the old 
school, who, to begin with, did not believe 
in women taking a part in public affairs, 
and was unalterably opposed to the city 
and county combination. Let the small 
county towns establish their own libraries, 
he said. And let Pendleton be content 
with the library she already had; it was 
quite good enough—inexpensive to the tax- 
payers, and he saw no reason for changing 
the settled condition of affairs. As for 
the Sturgis Fund, he was investing it and 
reinvesting the greater part of the interest, 
and this was as it should be. The fund 
was wholly in his control, he reminded 

them. No one else was en- 
titled to any jurisdiction 











to purchase. And then there 
were the books donated by 
the club women of the town, 
who were tireless in their 
efforts to raise funds by giv- 
ing balls, bridge parties, and 
dinners for the purpose. 

The library board at this 
time was made up of seven 
wo.nen and two men, who 
held their appointment from 
the mayor. The women now 
got together and decided to 
take the first step in starting 
a county-wide system of 
buildings and book distribu- 
tion. The first move in 





Children’s Book Week 


would be a good time for you to find 
out how many books are being read 
in your town and county. 
read how these Oregon women fought 
for books—and got them. Noone can 
live without books. 


November 13-19 


But first 


Go after them— 


over it or over his manage- 
ment of it. 

But, protested the women, 
the Sturgis Fund was left to 
provide an income with 
which to buy books, not to 
be invested. They hurried 
back to their friends of the 
Commercial Club and ,re- 
ported their failure. But 
the men only shrugged and 
dismissed the matter. And 
then insistence brought out 
the truth. The Oregon law 
was once more obstructive. 
It required a report from 
trustees in the case of or- 














the new direction was to 

write letters to women in 

every one of the eleven small towns, ex- 
plaining their idea and asking for coopera- 
tion. Following up these letters, they 
drove out over the county and held mass- 
meetings in schoolhouses to put their idea 
personally before the people. If the library 
was to be a success, they must have up-to- 
date books, and this would mean raising 
money; the county would have to levy a 
tax. 


central building in Pendleton and eleven 
branches for the eleven small towns, 
But the answer they received was not 
favorable. The Carnegie Corporation 
would consider buildings for Pendleton and 
Milton only; as for the other towns, they 
were too small for libraries. Too small 
for libraries! Why, their very small- 
ness was the reason they needed them, 
argued the women. Larger towns had 


phans only. Other trustees 

were all-powerful. The old 

gentleman was acting within his legal rights. 
Experience had made these women dat- 
ing. Laws were not such final things, 
they had found, when they were wrong. 
At that winter’s session of the Legislature 
a second law was passed, at their instiga- 
tion, which required all trustees of all 
funds whatsoever to make an annual report 
to the county court, under penalty of los- 
ing the trusteeship. (Continued on page 105) 
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a : Leading the dinner! 


a i Bring to the year’s Big Feast your liveliest appetite. 

it = £ Lead off with a glowing plate of Campbell’s Tomato 

anging a Soup! Every taste of it is like so much summer's sun- 
if p » 


tae i shine, quickening your pleasure and putting you in the 
terest és happiest mood to enjoy the great Thanksgiving bird. 
minded 


vas ef @ Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


JOSEPH GaMpBELL GoMPAN” 
. CAMDEN,N.J.U-S-A 
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ail | is the rich tonic blend of the pure juices and fruity 
left to : parts of luscious, full-ripe tomatoes, smooth creamery 
Be | butter, pure granulated sugar, dainty herbs, spices 


vurried | and other ingredients, all prepared with finished skill. 
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late 


dishwasher 


(Patented) 


Washes, sterilizes, and dries 
dishes, pots, and pans with- 
out putting hands in dish 
water. Price but 


$7.2 Complete 


You need no longer have red, 
rough, or smarting hands or 
brittle, constantly breaking fin- 
ger nails. The 3 Minute Dish- 
washer eliminates all this. 


With it, you merely place your 
dishes in special wire tray and 
attach Dishwasher to your hot 
water faucet. Hot soap suds and 
water do the rest in a jiffy. Will 
cleanse greasiest pots and pans. 
Uses less water and soap than 
insanitary dishpan method. 


No special plumbing required, no 
electricity. The 3 Minute Dish- 
washer is so simple any child 
can operate it. 


If your department store or 
household appliance dealer can- 
not supply you with a 3 Minute 
Dishwasher, send us $7.50 and 
we will ship it to you direct. 
Guaranteed to work efficiently. 


Send for free de- 
scriptive literature. 


Household Appliance Co. 


General Sales Office—Arcade 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Factory—Jefferson City, Mo. 


Distributers - Dealers: — Many 
valuable territeries still open. 
Write or wire at once. 


DISCOVERIES 


For th 


idren 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


HAVE you any thoughts on Entertaining at Home which 
you consider so novel that you would like to pass them 


on to others? 


One dollar will be paid for each suggestion 


printed, and you will help us by enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelop, rather than merely a stamp, for the return 


of unavailable material. 
INSTITUTE, 


A Romper Suggestion—The question of how 
to make rompers for my year-old son and do 
away with those wet buttons and buttonholes 
between the legs, which are always so difficult 
to manage, was solved in this way. I made 
kimono-sleeved waists of white or light material 
opening in the front. To these I buttoned 
dark-colored gingham bloomers of the popular 
Dutch style, so that they dropped across the 
front instead of the back. When it becomes 
necessary to change his diapers, I just unbutton 
the bloomers across the front at the waist and 
pull his legs out of the elastic knee bands. I 
find this much quicker and easier than the 
usual method. Mrs. J. A. F., Conn. 


Glycerin Soap Bubbles—Having two small 
sisters, I am often called on, in case of their 
illness, to help entertain them. And I have 
at last found a sure way of keeping them con- 
tented and happy when they are well enough 
to permit it. I place a woolen blanket on top 
of the bed coverings and provide each child 
with a clay pipe. Then I prepare a cupful 
of real soapsuds, adding to it a small amount of 
glycerin. The children can blow bubbles to 
their hearts’ content, and the glycerin makes 
the bubbles tough so that they settle on the 
blankets and often remain four or five minutes 
before breaking. D. McC., Ia. 


Covering Baby—As cold weather is with us 
again, it may lighten the burden of some 
mothers to know that the baby may be kept 
covered at night and saved from many colds 
by the use of two large horse-blanket pins. 
These may be bought at any of the department 
stores. Pin through the bedclothes to the 
mattress on both sides, and it will be impossible 
for the baby to kick off the covers. 

Mrs Ff. S.C Med. 


Drinking Milk the Kiddie’s Way—Per- 
haps your child will not drink his milk. Per- 
haps you are to blame for placing a large glass 
of milk before him and bidding him “drink it 
all”! There is a better way. A small pitcher 
and a little, flat-bottomed wine glass will do 
the trick. Pour a little milk at a time from 
the pitcher into the tiny glass and watch 
your child delight in taking every drop. If 
the child is old enough, let him pour it 
himself. This is a healthful method, for the 
milk will never be taken in large gulps. 

Mrs::E. C.F 90. 


A Milk Soda—Winifred was one of the little 
girls who would not drink milk, regardless of 
her mother’s efforts. Her aversion seemed so 
great that mother finally stopped insisting. 
Then Winifred started to school. She im- 
mediately began asking for two pennies each 
day for recess lunch, which consisted of crack- 
ers and a glass of milk. Her mother was 
astounded, also elated, and asked why she 
wanted milk at school but refused it at home. 
Winifred’s answer solved the question, “Well, 
mother, at school we drink it through a straw, 
and I can’t smell it.” Mrs. A. R., Ind. 
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New York City 


To Light the Christmas Pudding—One of 
the pleasantest memories of my childhood is 
that of seeing the Christmas pudding come in, 
enveloped :n mysterious flames. And there 
is no need of giving up this pleasing rite, for 
my mother always used common lemon extract 
for producing the flame. Lemon extract con- 
tains a liberal amount of alcohol, so that it 
burns readily and has a delightful aroma. Try 
it! Mrs. J. L. H., Va. 


Favors for a Child’s Party—How the chil- 
dren love my edible Red Riding Hoods, because 
they are something different! For each Red 
Riding Hood a marshmallow, a toothpick, a 
small bar of chocolate, and red tissue paper are 
necessary. Use the toothpick to paint a face 
on the marshmallow with melted chocolate. 
Then stick it into the marshmallow for a neck 
and through the chocolate bar for the body. 
Now make a little red dress and cape and 
stand a Red Riding Hood at each child’s place. 

Mrs. A. P. W., Mass. 


Dominoes, a Child’s Teacher—We find 
laying dominoes a great help to the children 
in their school work, making them quick and 
accurate in addition from much practise. It 
also serves to keep them quietly occupied on 
rainy days and at odd minutes. We adults 
often take a hand. The children began at 
quite an early age with the usual set, which 
runs to double six; they might have begun 
earlier still if we had taken out the higher 
numbers and stopped at double four. We 
start the game with the double blank and 
play in four directions, thus having four 
ends to count. At present we are playing 
with a set that goes to double twelve, and 
later we shall have one that runs up to double 
fifteen. These larger sets make a good joint 
Christmas gift to the children of a family 
and are usually a good deal of a surprise, 
so few people know of their existence. 

Mrs. G. H.S., N. J. 


Neatness as a Virtue—I had noticed so 
many young girls who were either dowdy look- 
ing or overdressed that I resolved that my girls 
should not be in either class when in their 
teens if I could help it. I began their training 
by teaching them the value of matching colors 
between hair ribbons and dresses. Now my 
seven-year-old girl selects the ribbons for her 
dresses, never making the mistake of choosing 
a varicolored, Roman-striped hair ribbon to 
accompany a plaid dress, but instead selecting 
a black one or one matching the predominating 
color of the plaid. She has many colored 
handkerchiefs, and we have serious talks about 
selecting the proper color for the proper dress. 
She has a miniature manicure set just like 
mother’s and takes great pride in its use, which 
results in clean nails of suitable length. This 
may sound unnecessary to many mothers, but 
I am looking forward to the future, when I 
hope to reap my reward in seeing a well-dressed 
girl who wil not be conspicuous for untidi- 
ness or loud dressing. Mrs. A. S., Mass. 





Clean 


and 


Bright 


Old Dutch polishes and cleans the 
nickel trimmings, porcelain sides 
and drip-pan, etc. Makes cook- 
ing utensils shining and spotless 


Economical — Efficient — Sanitary 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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and still I beable to.ge ameal and wash dishes is 

all settled for the woman whe dons a Kieinert’s 

ieee It’s attractive, it’s waterproof, 
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| Helps To Prevent Skirt Wrinkles 

To the traveler or the woman who spends her 
days ata ftert’s Sanitary Dress Protec- 
tor is a great hsp in preventing skirt wrinkles 
as well as providing adequate protection at all 
times. Quickly adjusted, easily washed, and its 
— guaranteed by the name Kleinert’s. 















Your-dealer can get these items 
from his job 

| LB. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 

| Dept.G, Box 181, Station D, N.Y.C. 
CanadianOffice: 84 Wellington St.,West, Toronto 
| Send four pabict ctamps for a book show- 


| ing clever and household articles you 
can aeonke aKleinert’ 's Rubber —bhe e 













Why Worry About Your Clothes? | 
That old dilemma of how to wear pretty clothes 


your frock completely. 
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be washed as quickly and with as little 
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request. 
advice can 
Dr. Harvey 


Sanitation 


Chemists May Differ 
as Well as Doctors 


I am 27 years old, weigh 
110 pounds, and my hair is 
turning gray very rapidly. 
My finger nails also seem 
quite brittle. I am appar- 
ently ingood general health. 
My chemist husband says 
that the loss of pigment in 
the hair is a matter of diet. 
Can you suggest any food 





that -would be especially 
beneficial to me in this 
matter? 


Mrs. J. S. H., California. 


As your husband is 
a chemist and says gray 
hair is a diet disease, I 
think you should ask 


| trouble. 


of pigmentary matter. 


for yellow hair. These, 





Probably Caught Off His Base 


A friend of mine told me a 


who was told by her doctor that eating food cooked 
by the steaming process was the cause of her getting 
I want to purchase a fireless cooker, I 
thought it would be better to ask your opinion about 
I am stout enough already, 


so stout. As 


food cooked in this way. 


and I do not want to put on any more flesh. 
like to know if the doctor is right or wrong. 
Mrs. J. M.Y., 


I do not like to criticize 
ideas about steamed foods 


are entirely new to dietetics. 
from overeating, especially too much starch 
The steaming of the food has 


and sugar. 


nothing to do with the case whatever. 
the fireless cooker is an excellent adjunct to the 
machinery of the kitchen. 
The foods are cooked at 


omical and sanitary. 
a lower temperature, and 


fireless cooker too long, less injury is done to 
their vitamines, than when cooked in the usual 
Steamed foods will not make youany 
stouter than other foods, provided you eat the 


way. 


same quantity. 


Not the Old-Fashioned Kind 


To ascertain whether the brown sugars of the 
| present-day market are adulterated, or whether any 
mineral is employed in their manufacture, 
read your elaborate article in the Universal Cyclo- 
pedia and everything I could find at the Agricultural 
without finding a definite answer. 

suppose the Bureau of Chemistry can not keep up 
with the eonstantly changing methods of the man- 
On these three points I hope you will be 
able to say something interesting to the readers of 


Department, 


ufacturers. 


Good Housekeeping. 


I am quite familiar with the methods of 
! manufacture of the brown sugars of today. 


DR. 


2 westien 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your - 
No* exceptions can be made to this rule. 


| him what kinds of food to eat to correct this 
When he tells you, I shall be glad if 
| you will let me know his answer. 
of information which I should find very useful 
in my extensive correspondence. 
gray of the hair, it is true, arises from a lack 
As hair is of different 
tints the pigments must be of different kinds. 
I suppose beets would be the proper diet for 
red hair, truffles for black hair, and carrots 


suppositions, but I would like to know from a 
competent authority what particular foods 
should be eaten for each particular hair tint to 
be preserved. My own opinion is that no kind 
of diet can turn the course of nature. 
makes up her mind to have the hair turn gray, 
I do not believe that the contents of any gro- 
cery store will swerve her from her purpose. 
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Box 





Prescriptional 
not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address 
W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


DE: WILEY has prepared for dis- They are not like the 

tribution an important series of old-fashioned brown 
pamphlets: for children, “Artificial sugars of fifty years 
Foods for Infants,” and “The Feeding ago. In those days the 


of Older Children;”’ for adults, ‘‘Con- 
stipation,’”’ and ‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.’”’ These pam- 
phlets will be sent for five centsin 
stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


greater part of the 
sugar used in the 
United States was 
made in Louisiana by 
what is known as the 

“open kettle” process. 
After the sugars had 
crystallized they were 
put in hogsheads with 
perforated bottoms 
covered with a layer of 
cane leaves; the molas- 
ses passed through the 
perforations, leaving the 
brown sugar above. ‘There never was a sugar 
made more delicious than that old-fashioned 
brown sugar. ‘Today brown sugars are the 
crystallizable residue of successive extractions 
of different groups of white crystals in the big 
refineries. I do not believe that there is any 
adulteration practised in the manufacture of 
these sugars. They are simply not of the high 
grade of the old-fashioned kind. I think you 
will find that the Bureau of Chemistry is 
quite up to date in all these methods of man- 
ufacture. We need no longer expect in our 
brown sugars that delicious quality and flavor 
which they formerly possessed. 


It is a kind 


The turning 


of course, are mere 


If she Wonderful, If True 


A physical culture teacher here says that a diet 
composed solely of milk and potatoes taken at one 
time will rapidly reduce flesh in those who are over- 
weight. She states that the two named foods forma 
combination that burns up the fat cells. I hold that 
the good results, if any, are due only to the low nour- 
ishment per bulk of foods used. 


J. D. B., California. 


The discovery that milk and potatoes eaten 
together will burn up the fat cells and thus 
reduce weight is wonderful, if true. The chief 
trouble with the statement is that it is not so. 
If you do not eat much milk and potatoes you 
will reduce your weight. If you eat a lot of 
both you will get fat. In so far as I know, there 
is no chemical combination of any kind which 
takes place between milk and potatoes, and I 
am certain that there is no combination formed 
which will burn up fat cells. 


little time ago of a girl 


I should 


Ontario. 


your doctor, but his 
making people stout 
People get stout 


I think 
Wheat au Naturel 


wheat so much the way my wife cooks it 
whole. get the wheat from the flour mill, cleaned 
ready togrind. I pay $.05 perpound. Myw ife puts 
in a fireless cooker four cups of water for each cup of 
wheat and brings to a rapid boil. The wheat is then 
added, and hot soapstone disks are put over and 
under the containing vessel. This is done in the 
evening and gives a fine cereal for breakfast with the 
wheat kernel soft and greatly swollen. The bran is 
also softened and gives very little color. Half a 
pound of wheat is quite enough for four ae 


Mr. J. W. C., Ohio. 


The wheat product which you describe is an 
excellent one. You are fortunate in being 
able to get the clean wheat at a mill. Many 
people are so situated that they can not do this. 
Wheat in this form has one advantage over 
whole wheat mush. It requires chewing. 
This is especially important to children before 
and after they get their permanent teeth. So 
much mush or porridge is used in our country 
today that the teeth of our children are not 
getting sufficient exercise. 


It is both econ- 
I enjoy 


unless kept in the 


I have 


Mrs. H. L. W., D.C. 
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The Doctor: Perfect health for baby and for 
rown-ups, too, requires clothes that not only 
‘ook clean but are hygienically clean. 









) hat have clean c othes 
todo with health? 


More, perhaps, than you realize! Consider the 
health-value of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. ‘They 
not only look clean, but theyare clean through and through. 






















What is Naptha? Because—The clothes are given a double cleansing; 
It is that powerful yet harmless dirt- they are naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water cleaned. 
loosener used by professional dry- The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the body 
cleaners to cleanse safely and to freshen . . 
dainty fabrics and delicate colors. oils that hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus the naptha 
Naptha is good for clothes because it makes the dirt let go by soaking it loose, with only a light 
thoroughly cleanses; and thoroughly , . : , 
clean clothes last longer. Smell the real rub on extremely soiled places. All the poisons andioils 
naptha in Fels-Naptha. of perspiration in the clothes are completely taken out. 






The naptha having done its work vanishes completely, 
carrying away all odors. Then the soapy water flushes 
away the dirt. 

Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty baby gar- 
ments, with Fels-Naptha—the perfect combination of good 
soap and real naptha. Then your clothes will be doubly 
clean—hygienically clean. The only way you can get the 
benefit of this double cleansing-value in soap is to be sure 
you get Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine naptha soap 
—of your grocer. The clean naptha odor and the red- 
and-green wrapper are your guides. 
















© 1921, Fels & Co. If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
Philadelphia FREE for free sample. Write ‘Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 
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§ ik pal ‘Drip-Drop” Roaster—a 
Wagner creation — is an old- 
fashioned Dutch Oven. 


Its very name makes you think 
of good, wholesome foods—savory 
roasts and stews, juicy, tender fowl 
and meats of all kinds. 


The feature of the “Drip-Drop” 
in which you'll be interested is the 
close-fitting, self-basting lid. The 
condensed juice drops uniformly over 
the entire contents of the vessel. 


Then, too, the thick walls dis- 
tribute heat evenly, without a pos- 
sibility of quick scorching. Made in 
both Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum. 
An oval pattern is also obtainable. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, won't you write us? 


* Booklet on request. 


The Wagner Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 142 Sidney, Ohio 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum and 
Iron Ware DeLuxe Cooking Utensils. 
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A long dinner and a merry one is the principal j alas “of Thanksgiving 
Day, and the charm of the table cecoranons ts ‘sauce to the otcasion * 


MERRIMENT for the 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Verses by the Eat-a Bite-a Pie Frater- 
nity a Special Item on the Dinner Menu 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


HANKFUL- 


ON _ RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 


of merriment to “wine 


NESS,” some 
frank person 
has said, “is a sincere 
gratitude for present 
favors, and a lively ap- 
preciation of benefits to 


ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, ENTER- 
TAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., N. Y. 
CITY, DIRECTIONS WILL BE SENT 
FOR MAKING THE THANKSGIV- 
ING DECORATIONS PICTURED, AND 
VERSES FOR THE EAT-A_ BITE-A 
PIE FRATERNITY, TO GIVE THE 


up” the dinner. 

If one wishes to give 
the Thanksgiving dec- 
orations a more histor- 
ical atmosphere, 
a Pilgrim crépe paper 


come.” And certainly, 
that is the feeling of the 
great American public as it sits down with 
sincere gratitude to the first course of the 
Thanksgiving dinner, and looks forward with 
a lively appreciation to a long vista of turkey 
and dressing and cranberries and candied 
potatoes, with mince pie and pumpkin pie 
and small cups of black coffee still to come. 

Well does every American hostess know 
that moment of a Thanksgiving dinner when— 
alas, we may as well confess our national 
fault—she and her guests have eaten too much 
and talked too little, when she must either 
rise to the conversational emergency or have 
her dinner party fall to a stupid con- 
clusion. 

For just this moment the Eat-a Bite-a Pie 
Fraternity fun has been planned, a “saucy” 
conversation to flavor the salad course, a bit 


FLAVOR OF FUN TO THE DINNER table 


cover may 

used instead of the 
Turkey paper illustrated. The Pilgrim paper 
was specially designed for Thanksgiving deco- 
rations, and shows picturesque groups of the 
early American settlers to whom we owe 90 
much. 

If this paper is not available in your local 
shops, Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will purchase it for you on receipt of check, 
money-order, or stamps. The Pilgrim paper 
is 30 cts. a fold of ten feet. 

In the November number of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING for 1920 will be found a carefully 
prepared .game-story introducing the principal 
facts about the Pilgrims. It would be amusing 
to have some one read this aloud during the 
latter part of the dinner, perhaps with the 
coffee, allowing every one at the table to take 
part in filling in the blanks in the recital. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


On receipt of 10 cents in stamps instructions will be sent for the 
Hallowe'en suggestions which contain amusing games that are 
appropriate. for all season. Address Eluine, Entertainment 
Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 
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When ihe hair is nearly dry, massage the scalp firmly 
with the fingers of both hands to restore the natural oil 


HEALTH and BEAUTY 
Daily Care of the Hair Insures Its Health 


AILY care of the 
PD hair is necessary in 

order to preserve it, 
and to give it that well-groomed appearance 
which no uncared-for hair can have. 

The hygiene of the hair consists in knowing 
when and how to shampoo, in combing and 
brushing the hair, in the use of pomades and 
tonics, in knowing how to massage the scalp to 
keep the circulation in good condition and to 

romote the growth of the hair, and in remov- 
ing the split ends. 

The hair should be washed as often as neces- 
sary. If the hair is dry and a person is not 
exposed to any unusual amount of dust, once 
in two or three weeks is often enough to wash 
it. If it is oily and flat looking, it should be 
shampooed once a week or once in ten days, as 
itis absolutely necessary to keep the scalp clean. 
The following is a good method of washing the 
hair: Use a plain, good soap such as pure white 
castile or tar soap. Tincture of green: soap is 
good also, and an excellent shampoo for white or 
light hair is made by dissolving a cake of white 
castile in one quart of boiling water (shave the 
soap into the boiling water) and adding one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of borax, or bicarbonate 
of soda. This should be put into a wide- 
mouthed bottle or jar, as it forms a jelly 
when it cools and is difficult to extract. 

Fill a large basin with water, as hot as you 
can stand it, wet the hair thoroughly, then rub 
the soap or jelly over the hair and scalp, work- 
ing it in close to the scalp. 

_ Rinse the soap off well and repeat te soap- 
ing, washing, and rinsing in clean water, which 
need not be so hot as the first. Rinse in several 
Waters or until the Jast one is perfectly clear. 

he last rinsing water should be cool but not 
cold. Dry the hair thoroughly with bath towels, 
in the sunlight, if possible. When the hair is 
nearly dry, massage the scalp firmly and deeply 
with the fingers of both hands to restore 
the natural oil. 


By Nora Mullane 


Place the fingers as illus- 
trated above, commencing 
in the front and working 
backward to the crown. Loosen the scalp by 
pressing the scalp together with both fingers, 
forming a ridge in the center over the parting. 
Continue pressing and moving with the fingers 
until you have covered the scalp. After you 
have worked from the forehead to the crown, 
the rest is a moving of a small portion of the 
scalp up and down while holding the fingers 
firmly together, until the scalp feels warm and 
aglow. Finish by shaking the long hair loosely 
to let the air get to the scalp. 

After the shampoo is the best time to brush 
the hair, to find the split ends, and to apply a 
pomade or oil to the scalp. The brush and 
comb must be clean. The brush should have 
bristles stiff enough to reach the scalp. 

Brushes with metal bristles are not really 
good, although they pass through the hair 
easily. They are apt to injure the scalp. The 
comb should have teeth wide apart and smooth. 
Combs with teeth missing should not be used, 
Celluloid combs are inflammable, therefore not 
safe near a flame. When combing the hair 
after a shampoo, take a small strand, begin at 
the end, and work upward, twisting each strand 
as you finish it. When you have finished the 
combing, come back to the first strand, twist 
it more firmly, and hold it out full length with 
one hand while you rough it up with the other. 
This will bring out the split ends, which. can 
be clipped at.once, and also the point you are 
holding if necessary. Repeat on the other 
strands until the hair is covered. : 

Unless the hair is naturally very oily, it will 
be easier to do up if a small quantity ef. pure 
oil (almond or olive) or vaseline is worked into 
the scalp, taking care not to get it on the hair. 
If the scalp is at all scaly, sulphur cream is more 
effective and less oily than vaseline. 

Be careful never to use a comb or brush 
belonging to another person. 








‘And the taste of it 
was like wafers made 
with honey.” 

— Exodus 16:31 


To Make 
Delicious Cakes 


that keep their freshness use 
Airline Honey—absolutely 
pure. 





If you have never used honey 
in cooking or for sweetening 
you will rejoice in your dis- 
covery of its superior good- 
ness—particularly if you use 
Airline, selected for its purity, 
clarity and flavor, from the 
choicest of our great honey 
yield. 
AirlinE 
ABSOLUTELY HON EY rvr 
not only takes the place of sugar, 
but lends new deliciousness wher- 
ever used. And, more than a deli- 
ciously flavored sweet, it is a fuel- 
food rich in the vital elements of 
body-sustenance and development. 
Eat —‘sweeten —.cook with Airline 
Honey—sélected from the choicest, 
purest and: rarest of all honeys— 
made by nature.for your keenest 
relish. ia 
Airline Comb Honey, in non-leak cartons. 


Airline Cream of Honey, in friction-top tins, 
Airline” Extracted Honey, in glass jars and 


tins. 
Airline Extracted Honey, in individual jars. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





GENUINE 


THE inviting Huyler’s Tea Room, in the center of Chicago’s shopping 
district, attracts its petross from every section of the country. 
They come because they like fine flavor. And from this fine old 
establishment this recipe comes for you. Try it in your home. 


Delightful Dining— 
what 1s its secret?P 


OWHERE in the world can dishes be found more 
attractively served or better cooked than 

here on American tables. Yet in many homes meals 
too often are eaten as though eating were a duty. 


Perhaps the difficulty can be found in the way 
food is selected. Frequently it is merely chosen 
by its size or weight instead of by the element 
which makes it tempting and wholesome and 
enjoyable—the flavor. 


Discriminating women know that it is the food 
which is enjoyed, not the food that is merely 
swallowed that makes dining delightful. 


For forty-nine years all the resources and skill 
of the Hills Brothers Company have been devoted 
to better flavor in food rather than bigger size 
of package. 


That is one reason why DromMepary CocoAaNuT 
is served today in all homes where taste is supreme. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


375 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH 


SAR SUAN..... OMYEBRNA .. . .» - PARA 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSI- 
NESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


“Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 
Tapioca that is ready in an instant; Cocoa- 
NUT that keepss fresh to the last shred; 
GotpeEN Dates from the Garden of Eden. 
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-FASHIQNED| 


(Cocoanut Snowball (ake 


CREAM together 4% cup butter 
and 1 cup sugar. Sift together 
2 cups flour, 14 teaspoons baking 
powder and ¥% teaspoon salt. 
Add alternately with 4 cup milk. 
Beat_ well. Add 1 _ teaspoon 
vanilla, 1 cup Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut and fold in 4 stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into small greased 
muffin pans. Bake in moderate 
oven about 30 minutes. Cover 
with boiled frosting and sprinkle 
thickly with Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut. 


Senp for ithe free Dromedary 
booklet that gives eighty-four ways 
to surprise and please the most 
exacting family. It tells how 
DROMEDARY COCOANUT, DROME- 
DARY TAPIOCA and DROMEDARY 
Dates, can bring to the commonest 
dishes a touch of tropical elegance. 
Address Department P. 


The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 26) 


as general what she was trying to explain to 
him in particular. 

“Tt’ll be very important for madam to fyce 
what’s ard, and to do it bryve like. It’ll be the 
mykin’ of ’er if she can. "Umble ’ill is pretty 
stiff to climb, but them as gets to the top of it 
is tough.” 

She thought this over silently. He meant 
that if she set herself to take humiliations as 
they came, dragging herself up over them, she 
would be the stronger for it in the end. 

“Tt’d ’ave been better for Mr. Rashleigh,” 
he mused, “if ’e ’ad ’ad somethink of the kind 
to tackle in ’is life; it’d ’ave’myde ’im more of a 
man. But because ’e ’adn’t— Did madam 
ever notice,” he broke off to ask, “’ow them as 
’as everythink myde easy for ’em begins right 
off to myke things ’ard for theirselves? It’s a 
kind of law, like. It’s just as if Nyture didn’t 
mean to let no one escype. When a man’s got 
no troubles you can think of, ’e’ll go to work to 
create ’em.” 

“Didn’t he—” she had never yet pronounced 
the name of the man who had married her— 
“didn’t he ever have any troubles?” 

“°F was fretted terrible—crossed like— 
rubbed up the wrong wye, as you might sye— 
but a real trouble like what you and me ’ave 
’ad plenty of—never! It’s my opinion that 
trouble is to char-ac-ter what a peg’ll be to a 
creepin’ vine—somethink to which the vine’ll 
’ook on and pull itself up by. Where there’s 
nothink to ketch on to, the vine’ll grow, but 
it'll grow in a’eap of flop.” There was a 
tremor in his tone as he summed up. “That’s 
somethink like my poor boy.” 


LETIY found this interesting. That in these 
exalted circles there could be a need of re- 
fining chastisement came to her as a surprise. 

“The wife as I’ve always ’oped for ’im,” 
Steptoe went on, “is one that’d know what 
trouble was, and ’ow to fyce it. ’E’d mykea 
grand ’usband to a woman who was—strong.. 
But she’d ’ave to be the wall what the creepin’ 
vine could cover all over and—and beautify.” 

“That wouldn’t be me.” 

“Tf I was madam, I wouldn’t be so sure of 
that. It don’t do to undervalyer your own 
powers. If I’d ’a done that, I wouldn’t ’a been 
where I am todye. Many’s the time, when I 
was no more than a poor little foundlin’ boy in 
a ’ome, I’ve said to myself, ‘I’m fit for some- 
think big.’ Somethink big I always meant to 
be. When it didn’t seem possible for me to aim 
so ’igh, I’d myde up my mind to be a valet and 
a butler. It comes—your hambition does. 
What you’ve first got to do is to form it, and 
then you’ve got to stick to it through thick and 
thin.” 

To say what she said next, Letty had to 
break down barrier beyond barrier of inhibition 
and timidity. “And if I was to—to form the— 
the ambition—to be—to be the kind of wall 
you was talkin’ about just now—” 

“That wouldn’t be hambition; it’d be— 
consecrytion.” 

He allowed her time to get the meaning ot 
this before going on. “But madam mustn’t 
expect not to find it ’ard. Consecrytion is 
always ’ard, by what I can myke out. When 
Mr. Rash was a little ’un, ’e used to get Miss 
Pye, ’is governess, to read to ’im a fairy-tyle 
about a little mermaid what fell in love with a . 
prince on land. Bein’ in love with ’im, she 
wanted to be with ’im, natural like, but there 
she was in one element, as you might sye, and 
’im in another.” 

“That'd be like me.” 

“Which is why I’m tellin’ madam of the 
story. Well, off the little mermaid goes to the 
sea-witch to find out ’ow she could get rid of ’er 
fish’s tyle and ’ave two feet for to walk about 
in the prince’s palace. Well, the sea-witch she 
up oo tells er what she'd ’ave to do. . Only, 
says she, if you do that, you'll ’ave to pye for it 


| with every step you tykes, for every “- you 


yde S 


tykes ’ll be like walkin’ on sharp b 





It is no longer considered good housekeeping to overlook ,between 


semi-annual housecleanings, the continual accumulation of germ- 
breeding dirt in the depths of one’s rugs. For a new standard of 
cleanliness, that of rugs kept totally free of dirt the year around, 
has been introduced by The Hoover. This efficient cleaner thereby 
minimizes the danger of sickness and repeatedly saves its mod- 
erate cost by preserving all rugs from wear. In one easy, 
rapid, dustless operation guaranteed to prolong rug life, it gently 
beats out all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from beneath ru 
surfaces, electrically sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects trod- 
den nap, revives colors and suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
* does all this. Get a Hoover and live in an ever-clean home. 


“The HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


Write for booklet {‘How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Whe Hoovea Suction Swerren ComPany, Facrorits At Nort CANTON, OH10, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Some Hese 
Suggestions 


Tomato Puree 
Chicken Pattie 
Veal Fricassee 
3jalad Dressings 
Doughnuts 
Waffles 
Pumpkin Pie 
Puddings 





Try this recipe for Gingerbread 


Sa” 


84 


—deli 


CONTAINS 7.8%, vectTABLE FAT 
25.5% TOVAL SOLIDS 


cious and economical 


% cup Hese diluted 
tablespoons water 
% cup brown sugar 
% cup butter 
14 cup corn syrup 
% cup molasses 
1 cup seedless raisins 


Sift flour, salt, soda and spices into bowl. Melt together 
Henge, water, sugar, butter, syrup and molasses. Cool 
slightly and add to dry ingredients with egg and raisins. 
Turn into greased and floured cake tin and bake in 
moderate oven for an hour. 


2 cups flour with 2 


% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger 
% teaspoon soda 
% teaspoon mace 
1 egg beaten 


You'll love gingerbread made this way. It’s a 
good wholesome food and an always welcome des- 
sert. Hene gives it that good rich flavor and the 
fine texture that makes it melt in your mouth—and 
Hese ‘adds nutriment too. 

You will want to use Hese in all your cooking 
and baking as soon as you discover its goodness and 
economy. And happily, you can use it in nearly 
every cooked and baked dish you serve. 

Henke is pure skimmed milk evaporated to double 
strength enriched with cocoanut fat. In cooking 
it serves a threefold purpose—to moisten, to 
shorten and to enrich. 

Order HEBE today from your grocer and write to 


us for the free HEBE book of recipes. Address 4305 
Consumers Building, Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


Chicago Seattle 
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The Dust Flower 


‘Now,’ says she to the little mermaid, ‘do you 
think it’d be worth while?’” j 

In Letty’s eyes all the stars glittered with 
her eagerness for the dénouement. “ And did 
she think it was worth while—the little mer 
maid?” 

“She did, but I'll give madam the tyle to 
read for ’erself. It’s in the syme little book 
what Miss Pye used to read out of, up in Mr 
Rash’s old nursery.”’ 

With the pride of a royal thing conscious of 
its royalty, the car rolled to the door and 
stopped. It was the Prince’s car, while she, 
Letty, was a mermaid born in an element dif 





touched his cap respectfully. 
| taken her seat, he tucked the robe round her, 
} respectfully again. 
| difference 


| didn’t know where she was going. 
even able to ask. 


1 . ° 5 
ferent from his and encumbered with a fish’s 


tail. She must have shown this in her face, for 
Steptoe said with his fatherly smile, 

“Madam may ’ave to walk on blydes—but 
it'll be in the Prince’s palace.” 

“It'll be in the Prince’s palace!” Letty re 
peated this to herself as she followed him out 
to the car. Holding the door open for her, 
Eugene, who had been told of her romance, 
When she had 


Steptoe marked the social 
between them by sitting beside 
Eugene 

Rolling down Fifth Avenue, Letty was as 


| much at a loss to account for herself as Elijah 


must have been in the chariot of fire. She 
She was not 
The succession of wonders 
within twenty-four hours blocked the working 
of her faculties. She thought of the girls who 
sneered at her in the studios—she thought of 
Judson Flack—and of what they would say if 
they were to catch a glimpse of her. 


HE motor was slowing down. It was draw- 
ing tothecurb. They had reached the place 

to which Steptoe had directed Eugene. Letty 
didn’t have to look at the name-plate to know 
she was ‘where the great stars got their gowns, 
and that she was being invited into Margot’s! 
Without knowing who Margot was, Letty 
knew what she was. She couldn’t have fre- 


| quented’ studios without hearing as much as 


that, and once or twice, in her wanderings 


| about the city, she had paused to admire the 


door. It was all there was to admire, since 
Margot, to Letty’s regret, didn’t display con- 
fections behind plate-glass. 

It was a Flemish chateau which had been a 
residence before business had traveled above 
Forty-second Street. In the great hall a beau- 
tiful staircase swept to an upper floor, but 
apart. from a Louis Seize mirror and console 
flanked by two Louis Seize chairs, there was 





nothing and ho one to be seen. Steptoe turned 

to the right into a vast saloon with a cinna- 

| mon-colored carpet and walls of uniform gold 

| A group of gilded chairs was the only furnish- 

| ing, except for a gilded canapé between two 
French windows draped with cinnamon-celered 
hangings. 

At the end of the room opposite the windows 
a woman in black, with coiffure 4 la Marcel, 
sat at a white-enameled desk working with a 
ledger. Two other women in ‘black, still with 
coiffure 4 la Marcel, were bending over a 
white-enameled drawer, in a series of .white- 
enameled drawers, discussing. in low tones. 
There were no_customers. Forsuch a house 
the season had not yet. begun. ts 

Overawed by this vastness, simplicity, and 
solemnity, Steptoe and Letty stood barely 
within the door, waiting till some one noticed 
them. No one did so till the woman at the 
desk turned round. She did not come for- 
ward at once; she only stared at them. Still 
keeping her eye on the newcomers, she called 
the attention of the ladies occupied with the 
drawer, who lifted themselves up. They, toc 
stared. 

It was the lady at the desk who ad- 
vanced at last, slowly, with dignity, her hands 
genteelly clasped in front of her. She seemed 

| to be saying, “No, we don’t want any,” OT, 
| “I’m sorry we’ve nothing to give’you,” by her 
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« | Ufie Better Way to Wash and Jron 


pte Home laundering is revolutionized in the Gainaday 
she, household. First, there’s a new kind of washday— 
dif a complete emancipation from the slavery of rubbing, 
_ scrubbing, and hand-wringing. The marvelous Gain- 
| aday Washer cleanses big batches of clothes spot- 
lessly in minutes instead of hours. It relieves the 
a Gainaday housewife of all the hard work of old- 


out =~ Solnatoy acer pod \Iremen 200- fashioned washdays. 7 
a resen e mo advan ideas in home c 
her, comes Oe ee wees ee eee Then, on ironingday there’s welcome freedom from 
. : For instance, both are gear-driven; no the heating, strength-exhausting toil of hand-ironing. 
foe working parts are enclosed, assuring abeo- For while the Gainaday housekeeper sits at ease, 
lute safety. Gainaday construction is directing operations with a light foot-pressure, the 


cial i 

side eT Gainaday Ironer disposes of the ironing with remark- 
| able speed and beautiful results. 

ah In fact, with a Gainaday Washer and a Gainaday 
She - _ Ironer in the home you can actually gain a day a 
not rns ey ae win ea week. Two days’ work—washing and ironing— 
3 iz ; ee ee a can be done in one. A vast amount of time, labor 
vho : 7 es and expense is saved, whether you do the washing 
t of  ; fa Pee : and ironing yourself or employ hired help. 

dee bo ee : Write for interesting Gainaday literature telling 
: more about these two remarkable electrical servants. 


ainaday 


but 


Dealers: Ask us about the Gainaday Franchise. 


PirrspurcH Gace & Suppty Co., Manufacturers 
3010 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHDAY IRONINGDAY 
wo Days’Work in One 


Ironer 


In using advertisements see page 4 

















































New! 
Little Sun- Maids 
‘*Between-Meal Raisins”’ 


A new, little five-cent pack- 
age, full of luscious, little seed- 
less raisins, toeat between meals 
down town or at home. 

Rich in digestible, energiz- 
ing nutriment—fine for “three 
o'clock fatigue.’’ 

A “natural, healthful candy” 
for the children. Sold at all 
drug, candy, grocery and cigar 
stores—sc, 






















CALIFORNIA 


SUN-MAID 
SEEDLESS 
RAISINS 












Send the coupon today for our free recipe 
book— prepared by authorities. 
tested, proved and ready for your use. 


The Iron Food for Vitality 
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Six Delicious Ways 
To Serve Stewed Raisins 
—a healthful morning dish for the whole family 


STEWED raisins are a luscious fruit rich in iron—a 
most healthful regulator for entire families. 
Try these ways to serve them. See which your folks 
like best: 


1. Serve plain -with cream. 

2. Try them with Oatmeal, simply mixing them with the 
cereal. 3 

3- On Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Cover the biscuit with 
the raisins and serve with or without cream. 

4. With Corn Flakes and cream. 

5. With Puffed Wheat or Rice. 

6. With Cream of Wheat as with Oatmeal. 


Tron and Energy 


Raisins are rich in food-iron—the natural, assimilable kind. 
You need but a small bit of iron daily—yet that need is vital. 
Raisins in the diet daily will help to insure it. 


Food-iron makes red corpuscles and brings back color to pale 
cheeks—the bloom of youth to women and vigor to the men. 

Then raisins furnish rare nutrition— 1569 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. More of ‘his nourishment than eggs, milk, 
meat, or fish. Raisins are mildly laxative also—good for clear com- 
plexion and clear brain. 

So no other breakfast dish is better than stewed raisins, if you 
want to serve foods that are both good and good for you. 

Raisins are cheaper by 30% than formerly—see that you get 
plenty in your foods. 

Try them now—for ten days as a test. See the results. Your 
entire family will enjoy this luscious food. Our free book tells how to 
stew raisins. 

Sun-Maid Raisins are packed in a great, modern, 
glass-walled sanitary plant in sunny San Joaquin 
Valley — they're wholesome, sweet and clean. 


Ca.irorniA AssociaATED Rarsin Co. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. A-411, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 





California Associated Raisin Co. 
Dept. A-411, FRESNO, CALIF, 


Please send me copy of your free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” 
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The Dust Flower 


very walk. Letty could see this, though Step- 
toe, familiar as he was with ladies whom he 
would have classed as “’igher,” was not 
| daunted. 


He, too, went forward, meeting 


Of what was said between them Letty could 
hear nothing, but the expression on the lady’s 
face was dissuasive. She was telling Steptoe 
that he had come to the wrong place, while 
Steptoe was saying no. From time to time the 
lady would send a glance toward Letty, not in 

| disdain, but in perplexity. It was perplexity 
which reached its climax when Steptoe drew 
| from an inside pocket an impressive roll of 
| bills. 

The lady looked at the bills, but she also 
|looked at Letty. The honor of a house like 
Margot’s is not merely in making money; it is 
in its clientéle. To have a poor little waif step 
in from the street— 

And yet it was because she was a poor little 
| waif that she interested the ladies looking on. 
| She was such a striking exception to their rule 
|that her very coming in amazed them. One 
of the two who had remained near the open 
drawer came forward into conference with her 
colleague. 

“There are plenty of other places to which 

you could go,” Letty heard this second lady 
say, “and probably do better.” 
* Steptoe smiled, that old man’s smile which 
was rarely ineffective. “Madam don’t ’ave 
to tell me as there’s plenty of other plyces to 
which I could go, but there’s none where I 
could do as well.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T’m butler to a ’igh gentleman what used 
to entertyne quite a bit when ’is mother was 
alive. I’ve listened to lydies talkin’ at tyble. 
No one can’t tel! me. I know.” 

Both women smiled. One of them made a 
venture. 

“ And is this your—your daughter?” 

Steptoe explained, not without dignity, that 
the young lady was not his daughter, but that 
she had come into quite a good bit of money 
and had done it sudden like. She needed a 
’igh, grand outfit, though for the present she 
would be content with three or four of the 
dresses most commonly worn by a lydy of 
stytion. He preferred to nyme no nymes, but 
he was sure that even Margot would not regret 

her confidence—and he had the cash, as they 
saw, in his pocket. 

Of this the result was an exchange between 
the women of comprehending looks, while, in 
French, one said to the other that it might be 
well to consult Madame Simone. 





ADAME SIMONE, who bustled in from 

the back room, was not in black, but ina 
frowzy gray; her coiffure was not 4 la Marcel, 
but as Letty described it, “all anyway.” A 
short, stout, practical Frenchwoman, she had 
progressed beyond the need to consider looks 
and no longer considered them. The two 
shapely subordinates with whom Steptoe had 
been negotiating followed her at a distance 
like attendants. 

She disposed of the whole matter quickly, 
addressing the attendants rather than the 
postulants for Margot’s favor. 

“Mademoiselle, she want an outfit—good !— 
We don’t know her, but what difference 
does that make to me?—qu’est ce que c’est que 
cela me fait?—Money is money, isn’t it?— 
de V’argent c’est de l’argent, n’est-ce pas?—at 
this time of year, especially—d cette saison de 
Vannée surtout.” 

To Steptoe and Letty she said: “’Ave the 
goodness to sit yourselves ere. Me, I will 
show you what we ’ave. A street costume first 
for mademoiselle. If mademoiselle will allow 
;me to look at her—Ah, oui! Ze taille—what 
| you call in Eenglish the figure—is excellent. 
| Trés chic. With ze proper closes mademoiselle 
would have style—de [’élégance naturelle—that 
sees itself—cela se voit—oui—oui—”’ 

Meditating to herself, she studied Le** 
indifferent apparently to the actual cus. 
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NEVER CAKES OR HARDENS 


MORTONS 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 
POURS 


TON SAT COMPANY. i355 









“*‘When it rains 
—it pours”” 






> 


N the kitchen when you want salt If you do, stop now—there’s a 
in a hurry do you have to crack remedy. Morton Salt doesn’t cake, 

it up with the ice pick before you clog or stick. When it rains—it 
can use it? pours. It’s always ready when you 


At the table do you thump the salt want it. 
cellar upanddownonyourpalmand _ First forconvenience, then for flavor- 
mutter to yourself? Morton’s; get another package today. 


ok MORTON SALT COMPANY - CHICAGO 
““The Salt of the Earth** 
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Shopping in 
Conilever Shoes is a Joy 


HE pleasure of shopping can _be 
spoiled by wearing uncomfortable 
shoes. But in comfortable Canti- 
lever Shoes, shopping is a real delight. 

Many of the fresh, happy faces you 
see in the stores nowadays are due to 
comfortable shoes. One can be on 
one’s feet all day in smart Cantilevers 
and then feel like dancing “half the 
night.” 

The arch of Cantilever Shoes is flex- 
ible, like the foot. It is not made rigid 
by a metal “shank-piece” such as is 
concealed in the arch of all or- 
dinary shoes. The shape fol- 
lows the natural lines of the 
foot. When you walk, your 
feet feel light and free; the 
flexible, snug-fitting shank sup- 
ports the foot without re- 
straining its natural action. 

Good circulation is permitted 
and the arch muscles exercise, 
which keeps the foot strong 


and well. Thus are weak arches bene- 
fited. 


Cantilever heels of the right height 
permit correct posture. High French 
heels tilt the body out of balance, caus- 
ing harmful pressure on some of the 
internal organs, which often results in 
headache, backache and other unhappy 
conditions. 

Cantilever Shoes are not only good- 
looking but they encourage better 
health and a happier spirit—both of 
which improve a woman's appear- 

ance and add to her natural 
charm. You will be fitted care- 
fully at the negrest Cantilever 
store. 

If no dealer listed below is 
near you, the Manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe 
Booklet and the address of a 
nearby dealer. 


antilever 
Shoe «ie: 
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Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—rz1th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros, 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co 
Birmingham—219 North 1oth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co, 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—3o E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co, 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid.\ y 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich Shoe Co, 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co, 
Co.umbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
i —W. L. White Shoe Co. 
J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av, 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St, 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C, W. O'Shea 
Paso—Popular D. G. Co. 
crie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
-vanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids——-Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diechl 
{Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Av. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co, 
Lancaster—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing N. Arbaugh Co, 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros Co, 
Little Rock 20e Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co, 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—-Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula— Missoula Mere. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Muncie— Miller's, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—-897 Broad St. (opp. City Hal!) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—-Ames & Brownley 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1710 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co, 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—W alk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S, Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester—148 t Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—g516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose——Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannan—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady-——Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floor) 
Tampa—Glenn’'s, 507 franklin St. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
lrenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booteric 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—13109 F St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 











The Dust Flower 


and atrocious hat, like a seeress not viewing 


what is at her feet, but events of far away. 


With a sudden start she sprang to her con- 
victions. “I ’ave it. J’y suis.” A shrill, 
cry like that of a wounded cockatoo 
went down the long room. “Alphonsine! | 


piercing 


Alphonsine! bs ; 
Some one appeared at the door of the com- 


municating rooms. Madame Simone gave 
her orders in a few sharp, staccato French 
sentences. After that Letty and Steptoe 
found themselves sitting on two of the gilded 
chairs, unexpectedly alone. The other ladies 
had returned to their tasks. Madame Simone 
had gone back to the place whence they had 


summoned her. Nothing had happened. It | 


seemed to be all over. They waited. 
“ Ain't she goin’ to show us nothin’? Letty 
whispered anxiously. “They always do.” 
Steptoe was puzzled, but recommended pa- 
tience. He couldn’t think that madame could 
have begun so kindly, only to go off and leave 
them in the lurch. 


new figure wandered toward them. 
Strutted would perhaps be the better word, 


since she stepped like a person for whom step- | 


ping means a calculation. She was about 
Letty’s height and about Letty’s figure. 
Moreover, she was pretty, with that haughti- 
ness of mien which turns prettiness to beauty. 
What was most disconcerting was her coming 
straight toward Letty and standing in front 
of her to stare. 

Letty colored to the eyes—her deep, damask 
flush. The insult was worse than anything 
ofiered by Mrs. Courage, for Mrs. Courage, 
after all, was only a servant, and this a young 
lady of distinction. Letty had never seen any 
one dressed with so much taste, not even the 
stars as they came on the studio lot in their 
every-day costumes. Indignant as she was, 
she could appreciate this delicate, seal-brown 
cloth with its bits of gold braid and darling 


glimpses of sage-green wherever the lining | 


showed indiscreetly. The hat was a darling 
too, brown with a feather between brown and 
green, the one color or the other-according as 
the wearer moved. 

If it hadn’t been for this cool insolence— 
And then the young lady deliberately swung 
on her heel, which was high, to move some five 
or six yards away, where she stood with her 
back to them. It was a darling back, with just 
enough gold braid to relieve the simplicity, and 
the tiniest revelation of sage-green. Letty 
admired it the more poignantly for its cold 
contempt of herself. 

Steptoe was not often put out of countenance, 
but it seemed to have happened now. “I 
can't think,” he murmured, as one who con- 
templates the impossible, “that the French 
madam can ’ave been so civil to begin with, 
just to go and myke a guy of us.”’ 

“Tf all her customers is like this—” Letty 
began. 

But the young lady of distinction turned 
again, stepping a few paces toward the back of 
the room, swinging on herself, stepping a few 
paces toward the front of the room, swinging 
on herself again, and all the while flinging at 
Letty glances which said, “If you want to see 
scorn, this is it.” 

Fascination kept Letty paralyzed. 

Steptoe grew uneasy. “I wish the French 
madam’d come back agyne,” he murmured 
irom half-closed lips. “We ’aven’t come ‘ere 
to be myde a spectacle of—not for no one.”’ 

And just then the seal-brown figure strolled 
away as serenely and impudently as she had 
come. 

“Well, of all—!” 

Letty’s exclamation was stifled by the fact 
that as the first young lady of distinction 
passed out, a second crossed her, coming in. 
Chey took no notice of each other, though the 
newcomer walked straight up to Letty, not to 
stare. but to toss up her chin with a hint of 
laughter suppressed. She was all fair-haired, 


PERH (PS ten minutes had gone by when a | 


| 
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TOMATO KETCHUP 


ee A TANG to Heinz Vomato Ketchup that delights the 
| appetite and makes everything taste better. The distinctive 
flavor of Heinz Ketchup blends so deliciously with everything 
it touches, that it makes every meal a success. Such wholesome 


goodness can only come as the result of the skill and care in 
preparation for which the Heinz kitchens are famous. 

Luscious tomatoes grown where soil and climate unite to pro- 
duce the best, are picked when red ripe on the vine. ‘Then they 
are skillfully spiced and cooked by Heinz experts—long experi- 
enced in giving perfection to 57 varieties of good things to eat. 

HEINZ CHILI SAUCE 


HEINZ Chili Sauce adds a surprisingly delicious flavor 





to everything it touches. Carefully selected tomatoes 
skillfully spiced and seasoned make it a delightful relish. 


Vinegars — Baked Beans 
Spaghetti Apple Butter 


Some 


of the 





| All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 89 
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Bella Nate ale ttotateloro listen ole ele Neely eS The Dust Flower 
blue-eyed vivacity. It was a relief to Letty 
that she didn’t stare. She twitched, she 


~ 
& — twisted, she pirouetted, striking dull gleams 
HO KP? from an embroidery studded with turquoise 
(6) -: and jade—but she hadn’t the hard, unconscious 


— arrogance of the other one. 
SI LVE RWARE All the same it pained Letty that creat 
* ladies should be so beautiful. Not that this 
one was beautiful of face—she wasn’t; only 
piquanle—but the general effect was beautiful, 
It showed what money and the dressmaker 
could do. If she, Letty, could have had a 
dress and a hat like this—a blue or a green, it 
was difficult to say which—with these strips of 
jade and turquoise on a ground of the purplish- 
greenish-blue she remembered as that of the 
monk’s-hood in the old farm garden in Canada 
—and the darlingest hat, with one long feather 
beginning as green and graduating through 
every shade of green and blue till it ended ina 
monk’s-hood tip! 

No wonder the girl’s blue eyes danced and 
quizzed and laughed. As a matter of fact, 
Letty commented, the eyes brought a little too 
much blue into the composition. It was her 
only criticism. As a whole it lacked contrast. 
If she herself had worn this costume—with her 
gold-stone eyes—and brown hair—and rich 
coloring, when she had any color—blue was 
always a favorite shade with her—when she 
could choose, which wasn’t often. She remem- 
bered as a child on the farm how she used to 
plaster herself with the flowers of the blue 
succory—the dust flower they called it down 
there. because it seemed to thrive like the dis- 
inherited on the dust of the wayside! Not but 
what the seal-brown was adorable! 

The spectacle grew dazzling, difficult for 
Steptoe to keep up with. He and Letty were 
plainly objects of interest to these grand folk, 
because there were now four or five of them. 
They advanced, receded, came up and studied 
them, wheeled away, smiled sometimes at each 
other with the high self-assurance of beauty and 
position, pranced, pawed, curveted, were noble 
or coquettish as the inner self impelled, but 
always the embodiment of overweening pride. 
Among the “‘real gentry,” as he called them, 
there had unfailingly been for him and his col- 
leagues a courtesy which might have been 
called only a distinction in equality, whereas 
these high-steppers . . . 

It was a relief to see the French madam 
bustling in again from the room at the back. 
Steptoe rose. He meant to express himself, 
Letty hoped he would. For people who 
brought money in their hands this treatment 
was too much. When Steptoe advanced to 
meet madame, she went with him. As her 
champion she meant to bear him out. 

But madame forestalled them. “I ’ope that 
mademoiselle has seen something what she 
like. Me, I thought the brown costume— 
ceur de la marguerite jaune we call it, ziz 
season—”’ 

Letty was quick. She had heard of manne- 
quins, the living models, though so remotely : 
as to give her no visualized impression. Sud- 
denly knowing what they had been looking at, 
she adapted herself before Steptoe could get 
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EAUTIFUL is the design 
of Holmes & Edwards 
Silverware, enduring is its 
service, altogether allur- 

: 3 i | d his protest into words. 
ing its appeal to culture ‘‘T liked the seal-brown, but for me T thought 


America ‘ the second one—” 
= Madame Simone nodded sagely. “Why 
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Berry Shell $3.50—Gravy Ladle $2.75 . 
Short Pickle Fork $1.50—Olive Spoon $2.00 ~ XI 
ine Somer - pid rn Pattern mal be = at these eves Oy HILE this question was being put, and 
; . beatae ag a Pree ae ee Ore oe Steptoe was rising to what he saw as the 
x? real occasion, Rashleigh Allerton, too, was 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. Kell having a new experience. He couldn’t under- 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor eS stand it; he couldn’t understand himself. Not 
Bridgeport, Conn. that that was strange, since he had hardly 
Manufactured in Canada by ever understood himself at any time, out 
STANDARD SILVER CO. of TORONTO, Ltd : e now he was, as he expressed it, “absclutely 

P stumped.” 
He had put on the table the bottle on which 
| the kilted Highlander was dancing; he had 
! poured himself a glass. It was what he called 








(HERE are many West- 
inghouse Appliances for 
the Household. most of which 
tum electrical energy into 
some convenient and eco- 
nomical form of heat. Sev- 
eral of these are illustrated 
below, but there would not be 
enough room on the entire 
page to picture all of them. 


The Westinghouse Curling Iron 
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Westineh 


LECTRIC APPLIANCES 


Glow Uime Js Here! 


Hop out of bed and slam down the 
windows to shut out the frosty Octo- 
ber morning air. Snap the switch 
on the Cozy Glow and dress in com- 
fort before the cheery ruddy warmth. 

Little Brother to the Coal Pile! 
In early days of Fall before last 
Winter’s ashes are cleaned out of the 
furnace, in Winter when chilly winds 
bring cold corners to every room, in 
late Spring after the coal in the bin 
has melted away, the Westinghouse 
Cozy Glow fills a positive need. 

The Cozy Glow isn’t a fire. It 
makes no fumes, nor does it stale 


the air. It’s perfectly safe even if 
upset. It throws the heat in any 
direction, a cozy glow where and 
when you want it. 


Pick it up and carry it to the 
room or the corner that is chilly. 
Or send one of the youngsters to 
get it. Like all Westinghouse Heat- 
ing Appliances, it makes a lot of 
heat for its weight. It’s a conven- 
ience, of course, but a winter neces- 
sity also. Get a Cozy Glow now 
from your electrical dealer, and have 
warmth when you want it right 
through to next Summer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 


ouse 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


In using advertisements see page 4 





The Rice Dish 
That gave breakfasts new delights 


Bubbles of rice—airy, flimsy, toasted grains, puffed to 8 times normal size. Prof. Anderson 
invented it. Every food cell in each grain is steam exploded. 

The taste is like toasted nuts. The texture—like a snowflake—makes the airy grainsenticing. 

It forms the supreme breakfast dainty. 

Then people blend it with their morning fruits. They crisp and douse with melted butter for 
hungry children after school. They use like puffed nut meats in candy, on ice cream and on desserts. 

No other cereal creation, probably, has added so much to the joys of children. 


The Wheat Dish 
That greets millions now at night 


Puffed Wheat in milk. Whole wheat grains toasted, then puffed to airy, flaky globules. 

The grains are shot from guns. Over 100 million steam explosions are caused in every 
kernel. Thus every food cell is blasted for easy, complete digestion. Every atom of the 
whole grain feeds. 

Puffed Wheat makes whole wheat tempting. Perhaps nothing ever did more to bring to 
children whole-wheat nutrition in plenty. 

Being the best-cooked wheat food in existence, it forms the ideal bedtime dish. Let no 
day pass without it. 


! *The Quaker Oats Company 
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The Dust Flower 


a_good stiff glass, meant, metaphorically, tg 
kill or cure, and he hoped it would be to kill, 

And that was all. 

He had sat looking at it, or he had looked at 
it while walking about, but he had only looked 
atit It wasas far as hecould go. Now thatto 
go farther had become what he called a duty, 
the perversity of his nerves was such that they 
refused. It was like him. He could always do- 
the forbidden, the dare-devil, the crazily mad, 
but when it came to the reasonable and 
straightforward, something in him balked. 
Here he was at what should have Leen the be- 
ginning of the end, and the demon which at 
another time would have driven him on was 
helding him back. Temptation had worked 
itself round the other way. It was temptation 
not to do, when saving grace lay in doing. 

An hour and more had gone by when Mr, 
Radbury knocked at the door timidly. 

“Come in, Radbury,” Allerton cried in a 
gaiety he didn’t feel. ‘Have a drink.” 

Mr. Radbury looked at the bottle and the 
glass. He looked at his young employer, who, 
with his hands in his pockets, was again stand- 
ing by the window. It was the first time in all 
the years of his service, first with the father 
and then with the son, that this invitation had 
been given him. 

“Thanks, Mr. Rash,” he said, with a thick, 
shaky utterance. “Liquor and I are strangers. 
I wish I could feel—” 

But the old man’s trembling anxiety forced 
on Allerton the fact that the foolish game was 
up. “All right, Radbury. Was only joking. 
No harm done Had only taken the thing out 
to—to look at it.” 

Before sitting down to read and sign the 
letters, he put both glass and bottle into the 
keeping of Queen Caroline Murat, saying to 
himself as he did so, “I must find some other 
way.” 

He was thrown back thus on Barbara’s sug- 
gestion of a few hours earlier. He must get rid 
of the girl! He had scarcely as yet considered 
this proposal, though not because he deemed 
it unworthy of himself. Nothing could be un- 
worthy of himself. A man who was so little of 
a man as he, was entitled to do anything, how- 
ever base, and feel no shame. It was simply 
that his mind hadn’t worked round to looking 
at the thing as feasible. And yet it was; plainly 
it was. The law allowed for it, if one only 
took advantage of the law’s allowances. It 
would be beastly, of course, and more beastly 
for him than the average of men, but because it 
was beastly it were better done at once, before 
the girl had got used to luxurious surroundings. 


UT even this resolution, speedy as it was, 

came a little late. By evening Letty was 

already growing used to luxurious surroundings 
and finding herself at home in them. 

First, there were no longer any women in the 
house, and with the three men—Steptoe’s 
friends being already installed—she found her- 
self safe from the prying and _ criticizing 
feminine. 

Second, some of the new clothes had already 
come home, and she was now wearing the tea- 
gown she had long dreamed of, but had never 
aspired to possess. It was of a blue so dark as 
to be almost black, with a flame-colored bar 
across the breast, harmonizing with her hair 
and eyes. Of her eyes she wasn’t thinking; 
but her hair. 

That, however, was another part of the day’s 
fairy-tale. : 

When the dresses had been bought and paid 
for, madame presumed to Steptoe that made- 
moiselle was under some rich gentleman's 
protection. Taking words at their face value, 
as she, Letty, did herself, Steptoe admitted 
that she was. Madame made it plain that she 
understood this honor, which often came to 
girls of the humblest classes, and the need there 
could be for supplementing wardrobes sud- 
denly. After that it was confidence for conti- 
dence. Madame had seen that in the matter 
of lingerie mademoiselle “left to desire,” and 
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ae The Latest Improvement in Bathroom Fixtures 
it they : 

ays do Here is a real shower-bath fixture that can be quickly installed in any bath tub 
e and by any plumber at modest cost. It gives you the combined advantages of both 
he be : a tub bath and a shower bath. The hose is permanently attached to the bath cock. 
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oi MUELLER Tub-Shower Bath Cock 


tation 


delivers hot, cold or tempered water either through the spout or spray. The 
long hose permits the spray to be used in any de- 
sired position. The MUELLER Tub-Shower 
is ideal for shampooing the hair while bathing. 


A BATH A DAY THE MUELLER WAY 


All MuELrerR Plumbing Fixtures are re- 
nowned for beauty in design and precision in work- 
manship- —for lasting wear without repair. Write 


for free book entitled “Dependable Plumbing.” 


H. MUELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Decatur, IIl., U.S.A. 


New York City, Sarnia San Francisco, 
145 W. 30th St. Ontario, Canada 635 Mission St. 
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yp Personality 


['TTING a personality is an art. Recognizing 
the difference in personalities is the result of 
study. For years Bettv Wales Dressmakers have 
devoted their efforts to recognizing different per- 
sonalities and designing dresses to fit them. 
Cloth, shears, patterns and dexterous fingers 
may shape the destiny of a style—but more than 
these make the style of Betty Wales Dresses— 
it’s your personality—your different personali- 
ties, every woman, everywhere. In Betty Wales 
dresses you'll find vour particular style. 


Betty Wales writes a delightfully chatly little diary that gossips about all ihe 
new fads—it’s called “Reflections” and we'll send you one if you want it. 


Betty Wales Dresses are unconditionally guaranteed and 
sold by only one dealer in a vicinity. 
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The Dust Flower 


though Margot made no specialty in this line, 
they happened to have on an upper floor a con- 
signment just arrived from Paris, and if mon- 
sieur would allow mademoiselle to come up 
inspect it... 
open it was Madame Simone’s coiffeur. At 
least it was the coiffeur whom Madame Simone 
recommended, who came to the house, after 
Letty had donned a peignoir from the consign- 
ment just arrived from Paris. . . . And now, 
at half-past nine in the evening, it was the 
memory of a day of mingled agony and 


enchantment 
HAVING looked her over as he summoned 
her to dinner, Steptoe had approved of her. 
He had approved of her with an inner emphasis 
stronger than he expressed. Letty didn’t know 
how she knew this, but she knew. She knew 
that her transformation was a surprise to him. 
She knew that though he had hoped much 
from her, she was giving him more than he had 
hoped. Nothing that he said told her this, but 








something in his manner—in his yearning as he 
passed her the various dishes and tactfully 
showed her how to help herself, in the tender- 
ness with which he repeated correctly her little 
slips in words—something in this betrayed it. 

She knew it, too, when after dinner he 
begged her not to escape to the little back 
room, but to take her place in the drawing- 


room. 

“Madam’ll find that it’ll pass the time for 
‘er. Mybe, too, Mr. Rashleigh’ll come in. 
‘'E does sometimes—early like. I’ve known 
‘im to come ‘ome by ’alf-past nine, and if ’is ma 
wasn’t sittin’ in the drorin’ room, ’e’d be quite 
put out. Lydies mostly wytes till their ’us- 
bands comes in, and in cyse madam’d feel 
lonely, I'll leave the door open to the back 
part of the ’ouse, and she’ll ’ear me talkin’ 
to the boys.” 

The October evening being chilly, he lit a 
fire. Drawing up in front of it a small arm- 
chair suited for a lady’s use, he placed behind 
it a table with an electric lamp. Letty smiled 
up at him. He had never seen her smile be- 
fore, and now that he did, he made to himself 
another comment of approval. 

“You’re awful good to me.” 

He reflected as to how he could bring home 
to her the grammatical mistake. ‘Madam 
finds me horfly good, does she? P’raps that’s 
because madam don’t know that ’er comin’ to 
this ’ouse gratifies a tyste o’ mine for which I 
ain’t never ’ad no gratificytion.” 

As he put a footstool to her feet, he caught 
the question she so easily transmitted by her 
eyes. 

“P’raps madam can hunderstand that after 
doin’ things all my life for people as is used to 
‘em I’ve ’ad a kind o’ cryvin’ to do ’em for 
them as ‘aven't ’ad nothink, and who could 
enjoy them more. I told madam yesterday I 
was somethink of a anarchist, and that’s ’ow 
I am—wantin’ to give the poor a wee little bit 
of what the rich ’as to throw awye.” 

Later he brought her an old red book, open 
at a page on which she read, “The Little 
Mermaid.” 

Her heart leaped. -It was from this volume 
that Miss Pye had read to the Prince when he 
was a child. She let her eyes run along the 
opening words. 

“Far out’in the sea the water is as blue as 
the petals of the cornflower, and clear as the 
purest glass.”’ 

She liked this sentence. It took her into a 
blue world. It was curious, she thought, how 
much meaning there was in colors. If you 
looked through red glass, the world was angry; 
if through yellow, it was lit with an extraordi- 
nary sun; if through blue, you had the sensa- 
tion of universal happiness. She supposed 
that that was w hy blue flowers always made 
you feel that there was a want in life which 
ought to be supplied—and wasn’t. 

She remembered « woman who had a farm 

































a them in Canada, who grew only blue 
Howers in her garden. The neighbors said she | 
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PLUM PUDDING 


A FOOD CONFECTION that 
has graced American tables 
for three generations. 


It contains generous quantities of 
wholesome fruits—raisins, currants 
and citron—with sugar, suet, pure 
spices and other approved ingredients. 


As wholesome as good bread and 
butter, and seasonable not only for 
holidays but for all other occasions 
when appetite calls. 


At your Grocer’s 
in 1, 2, 3 and 4-pound tins 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
BONED CHICKEN 
Potted Ham 
Potted Chicken 


French Process Prunes 
(in glass jars) 





















Write for our booklet,**The Home Chef,’ by Mary Andrews Worthington, containing 
practical recipes and dainty menus. 
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Snug Quarters These! 


Autumn chill without — cozy warmth within: Fall 
winds, leaf-laden, bringing the first hint of Winter, 
whisper down the chimney —“All’s well with you 
and yours.” Such the feeling of security — such the 
sense of well being, in home ownership. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is ready to help you realize your home of dreams come true. It’s 
a splendid wood—staunch in the structure — perfect as highly 
finished, lasting woodwork. Ready, too, in ample supply at a 
price representing the minimum in building material costs. 


May we send you a copy of “Home and Happiness” giving the 
How and Why—plus twelve small house designs—or our de 
luxe folio of more substantial types? Either, and finished samples, 
will be sent on request. Write Now! 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade-marked and may be 
had from local dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


1o1é Boyle Building * Lirtte Rock » ARKANSAS 
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The Dust Flower 


«was crazy, but she, Letty, had liked that gar. 
“den better than all the gardens she knew. She 
“would go there and talk to that woman, and 
listen to what she had to say of Nature’s pecu 
liar love of blue. The sea and sky were lovelj. 
est when they were blue, and so were the birds, 
There were blue stones, the woman sai 
pees stones, and other stones that were 
“little ‘more than rocks, which said something 
to the heart when pearls and diamonds spoke 
only to the eyes. In the fields, orchards, and 
gardens, white flowers, yellow flowers, red 
flowers were common, but blue flowers were 
rare and retiring, as if they guarded a secret 
which men should come and search out. 

To this there was only one exception. Letty 
would notice as she trudged back to her 
father’s farm that along the August roadsides 
there was a blue flower—of a blue you would 
never see anywhere else, not even in the sky— 
which grew in the dust, and lived on dust, and 
out of the dust drew elements of beauty such 
as toses and lilies couldn’t boast: of. 

“That means,” the crazy woman said, “that 
there’s nothing so dry, or parched, or sterile, 
that God can’t take it and fashion from it 
the most priceless treasures of loveliness, if we 
only had the eyes to notice them.” 

Letty never forgot this, and during all the 
intervening years the dust flower, with its 
heavenly color, had been the wild growing 
thing she loved best. It spcke to her. It not 
only responded to the ache she felt within her- 
self, but gave a promise of assuagement. She 
had never expected the fulfilment of that 
promise, but was it possible that now it was 
going to be kept? 

With her eyes on the fire she saw the color 
of the dust flower close to the flaming wood. 
It was the closest of all the colors, the one 
the burning heart kept nearest to itself. It 
seemed to be, as the crazy woman said, dear to 
Nature itself, its own beloved secret, the secret 
which, even when written in the dust of the 
wayside, or in the fire on the hearth, hardly 
any one read or found out. 


AND as Letty was dreaming of this and of 

her Prince, Rashleigh was walking up the 
Avenue, saying to himself that he must make 
an end of it. He was walking home because, 
having dined at the club, he found himself too 
restless to stay there. Walking relieved his 
nerves and enabled him to think. He must 
have the thing over and done with. She would 
go decently, of course, since, as he had prom- 
ised her, she would have plenty of money to go 
with—plenty of money for the rest of her life— 
and that was the sole consideration. She 
would doubtless be as glad to escape as he to 
have her disappear. After that, so his lawyer 
had assured him in the afternoon, the legal 
steps would be relatively easy. 

Letting himself in with his latchkey, he was 
surprised to see a light in the drawing-room. 
It had not been lighted up at night, as far as 
he could remember, since the days when his 
mother was accustomed to sit there. 

He went into the front drawing-room, which 
was empty, but a fire burned in the back one, 
and before it some one was seated. It was not 
the girl he had found in the Park. It wasa lady 
whom he didn’t recognize, but clearly a lady. 
She was reading a book and had eyidently rect 
heard his entrance or his step. 

With the shadows ot the front drawing-room 
behind him, he stood between the portiéres, 
and looked. He had looked for some second; 
before the lady raised her eyes. She raised 
them with a start. Slowly there stole into her 
cheek the dark red flush of confusion. She 
dropped the book. She rose. 

It wasn’t till she rose that he knew her. It 
wasn’t till he knew her that he was seized by 
an astonishment which almost made him laugh. 
It wasn’t till he almost laughed that he went 
forward with the words which insensibly 
bridged some of the gulf between them. 

“Oh! So this is—you!” 

(To be continued) 
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Can a Girl Afford to 
Marry? 
(Continued from page 15) 


be entirely clear in her own mind on this sub- 
i marriage. 

ea fact is aa is afraid of marriage. She 
is afraid it is a trap to catch her, to change her 
from a git!, free as a boy to carry out her ambi- 
tions in the world, to a dull, home-keeping 
body, a slave to the routine and detail she has 
seen in so many homes. Children? Yes, she 
believes she wants children—sometime. But 
it wasn’t so very long ago that she was a child 
herself. She has had so little chance to do 
the things she wants to do. She wants that 
chance. 

It would have been easy for her to marry at 
eighteen—so quickly does one change at this 
time. She was less critical then. But. with 
three or four more years of intellectual training, 
her intellectual and critical faculties are de- 
veloped; she thinks and reasons, considers, is 
not so easily swept off her feet by gusts of 
emotion. She becomes a speculative, thought- 
ful, highly complicated individual, and_her 
troubles begin. She is torn in different direc- 
tions. She has with her still an aura of ro- 
mantic ideas and ideals which have clung to 
her from the teens. Not all the sagaciousness 
of twenty-four—and when again is one ever 
as coolly sagacious as at twenty-four?—can 
utterly dispel her early dreams of a Prince 
Charming who is some day coming for her. 
She is at once hungry for romance and afraid 
of it. : 


HE Prince Charming who may happen along 

at this time is apt to fare badly. She may 
seize upon him as the embodiment of all her 
romantic ideals, but she is apt to be disillu- 
sioned before long. He is tall and dark. She 
always pictured him as talland dark. His nose 
is as aquiline as she had always dreamed it 
would be. He dances beautifully. But they 
can't talk! He knows all about the latest 
shows, the latest dances, the sporting news. 
Yes, he likes his work. He will regale her 
with endless accounts of how he put it all over 
some one else at the office, if she will let him. 
She confides to him her doubts and perplexities 
about Life. Is it worth while, she wants to 
know. What is Life all about? What does 
it hold for the modern woman? She is read- 
ing “Wisdom and Destiny,” “‘Beyond Good 
and Evil,” “Love and the Soul Maker,” “This 
Man-made World,” “First and Last Things.” 
Has he read them? No, he hasn’t. In Prince 
Charming’s own words, “She tries to pull that 
highbrow stuff with me.” 

Exit Prince Charming. 

She turns her attention, after office-hours, 
to.men who are “different.” As one girl, just 
emerging from this stage, put it, ‘I have been 
wasting my life on peculiar men.” Friends 
know the symptoms. She gathers about her 
all the exponents of the ‘“‘Isms.”’ She becomes 
radical to such an extent that her family can’t 
sleep nights. The house is overrun with what 
her father describes as cranks and nincom- 
poops. Friends and relatives hold their 
breath and hope and pray. What if she should 
marry Fiona, as she threatens to do, and with 
him head a cult to abolish machinery from the 
earth and inaugurate a return to sandals and 
handicraft? Or suppose she should marry 
Clarence, who never can earn enough to pay 
his board and lodging even though the family 
admits that his poetry is pretty. No wonder 
her family hold their breath. ‘But if they are 
wise they also hold their tongues, to a marked 
extent, and let the modern daughter work it 
out for herself. Her own good sense, her 
fundamental honesty, her perfectly normal 

eart, nine times out of ten bring her through 
safely. It is a time of experimentation, and 
oftentimes, no one is more puzzled to know 
where it is leading her than the girl herself. Her 
safety lies in the fact that she is not in love. 
he imagines herself in love with Prince 
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HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERIES 
WITH GELATINE 


OUSEKEEPERS everywhete are constantly sending me 

new and unusual uses for gelatine. These hints are so 

interesting that I am giving as many as possible here, together with 

one of my own gelatine specialties. If you, too, have discovered 

some new use for Knox Gelatine, send it to me that I may publish 
it in this corner. 


A DELICIOUS THANKSGIVING DESSERT 
1 envelope Knox: Sparkling 1 cup maple syrup 


Gelatine 2 cups cream 
¥% cup cold water ¥% teaspoon salt 
White of 1 egg 4% pound nut meats, 


1 teaspoon vanilla chopped 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water ten minutes and dissolve over hot water. 
Heat the maple syrup and pour on the beaten white of the egg, beating until 
very light. Beat in the gelatine and, when cool, fold in the cream, beating well, 
and add vanilla, salt and nut meats. Line mold with lady fingers or slices of 
stale sponge cake. Turn in the cream and chill. 





For after-dinner candies, 
try Knox Gelatine Mints 


‘ 


Fruit juices, from canned-or “put up” fruits, need not be served with the 
fruit but poured off, saved and made into Knox Gelatine desserts and salads. 
The juice from canned strawberries, loganberries, or blackberries makes a most 
delicious jelly when combined with Knox Gelatine, or with nuts, cheese and 
lettuce, a delightful fruit salad. 


Canned apricot juice, jellied with spices and grated orange rind, makes an 
appetizing relish for meat or fish. 


Canned pineapple juice, molded with sliced tomatoes or cucumbers, makes a 
most unusual jellied salad. 


In these fruit juice desserts and salads, use one level tablespoon Knox Gelatine 
for every 2 cups of juice, or 2 level teaspoons to a cup of liquid. First soften 
gelatine in cold water and add fruit juice heated sufficiently to dissolve gelatine. 
Pour into wet molds and chill. 


Bread crumbs, rice and nuts, combined with Knox Gelatine, make a nutritious 
“Vegetarian Nut Loaf.’’ This may be used in place of meat and is appropriate 
for a simple home luncheon or dinner. See detailed recipe page 5 of the Knox 
booklet “‘Food Economy.”’ 


Many Gelatine Discoveries in Knox Booklets 


There are many additional uses for gelatine in my recipe booklets ‘“ Dainty 
Desserts” and “‘Food Economy” which contain recipes for salads, desserts, 
meat and fish molds, relishes, candies and invalid dishes. They will be sent free 


for 4c in stamps and your grocer’s name. 


‘“‘Wherever a recipe 
calls for Gelatine 
—think of KNOX” 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 
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GELATINE 
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Can a Girl Afford to 
Marry? 


Charming, because he is a ‘“thang-over” from 
her early romantic picture of what a lover 
should be. She believes herself in love with 
Fiona, because she is at that stage of her de. 
velopment where she has a marked respect for 
what she considers intellect and a distrust of the 
emotions. She imagines herself in love with 
Clarence, because she is, fundamentally, ma- 
ternal, and he appeals to this protective side 
of her nature. She may keep right on imagin. 
ing herself in love with first one man and then 
another, and yet never being wholly, irretriey. 
ably in love beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
She is too distraught, too torn between intel. 
lectual theories and human emotions, too un- 
certain of what she wants, to be able to fall in 
love. What is more, she is probably too much 
in love with herself to be in love with any one 
else. It is a natural stage, Nature’s provision 
that any young person should first of all be 
eager and interested in all that concerns him- 
self, as who should not be between the ages of 
twenty and thirty? 


AS one by one the half-loves go, she is left 
each time with a sense of futility, of unreal- 
ity, of complexity and loneliness, with a depres- 
sion that often makes her sarcastic, and cynical, 
and defiant, to cover up her loneliness and hurts, 
She assumes a slightly contemptuous attitude 
toward marriage. The truth is she wants it, but 
the danger is that she will succeed in convincing 
herself that her cynical attitude is the right 
one and so make herself lastingly miserable. 

She tries to talk to an older person. She 
is self-conscious. and incoherent when she 
attempts to explain her emotional difficulties. 
Her listener seems to have forgotten how it feels 
to be between twenty and thirty. In despair 
she begins to talk of her work; her achieve- 
ments, her dearest ambitions. The older 
person smiles knowingly and says: 

“Yes, but don’t forget you will probably 
marry. And then, my dear, you'll be much 
tco busy to worry your head about all this.” 

At that something veritably tigerish rises 
within her. People shall see. She is in 
earnest about her work, her plans for its 
future. She is not working in order to fill in 
a dull gap between graduation and marriage. 
Her profession, her plans for success are real 
to her, they are life to her. She will show them. 

What the older person has unwittingly done 
has been to make it harder for that girl to 
marry. In defense of her dignity as a pr- 
fessional or business woman, in her passion to 
be taken seriously, to be on an equal footing 
with her brother, she has, subconsciously, met 
the older person’s galling condescension with 
a mental refusal of marriage. 

Perhaps she changes her mind later on. 
Perhaps she marries, but not until she has gone 
through a long period of bewilderment, de- 
pression, loneliness, readjustment. There 1s 
no doubt that in the life of the modern girl 
the years between twenty and thirty are apt 
to be most hazardous and unhappy ones. She 
may fight through at last, to happiness, or her 
point of view on life may become warped and 
twisted, the emotional side of her nature re 
pressed and rejected until she ends by missing 
the happiness that life might hold for her. 

Some of the emotional difficulties of the 
modern girl between twenty and thirty are 
due to herself and some are due to the rest ol 
us. The rest of us are to blame for the way 
we are all too apt to picture marriage. The 
married, being on the inside, feel perfectly free 
to emphasize the petty, trying, trivial, re- 
stricting side of the relation. The funny 
columns reflect their attitude. The endless 
cares of a household, the economies, the rou- 
tine and drudgery of it, the humdr.m side ol 
marriage is often the only one represented 
when a group of married women meet. To 
the girl who is a passionate exponent o! Free- 
dom with a capital F they lay down what 
they consider marriage’s code of restrictions. 
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Ser and Sentiment 


There’s a world ot mystery, romance and sentiment in silver- 
ware. If the knives, forks or spoons our great grandmothers 
treasured so tenderly could talk, what stories they could tell 
of their journeys down through the generations. 


Heirloom Plate is silverware that kindles pride of possession. 
It will remain the family plate from generation to generation 
gone because it is so well made that it is guaranteed for one hundred 
“de. years. And there is a quiet elegance to Heirloom Plate that 
* i lends that elusive air of refinement to any table. 
She Finest dealers will show you Heirloom Plate in single pieces 
her or complete chests. Write for name of dealer nearest you and 
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= WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Knife edge pattern 
the very newest dressing 
table ware design. 


Brush 7677 


Powder Box 7675 
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Lower Priced—but 
the high quality that everyone wants 


© eesem taste dictates the ivory effect in dressing table 
fittings. Good judgment insists that these fittings be 
serviceable and attractive. Common sense this year 
requires a moderate price. These qualities are found in 
Fifi French Ivory dressing table ware. Moderate price 
has been achieved in this ware without the slightest sacri- 
fice of quality or design. 
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Set No. 302: Thirteen pieces as illustrated 

Set No. 298: Same pattern in eight pieces 

Set No. 293: Same pattern in three pieces 
Attractively boxed 


SASS 


Set No. 299: 
In eight pieces 
Set No. 301: 
In thirteen pieces 
Set No. 294: 
In three pieces 
Attractively boxed 


PREPS OSS 


Ask to see the items illustrated here at your 
jeweler’s or department store. The numbers are 
given for ready reference. If you do not find 
Fifi-ware on sale you can buy direct from the 
factory. Write for Bulletin 25. 


TCS & FS 


EXC 


Set No. 292: 
In three pieces 
Set No. 300: 
In thirteen pieces 
Set No. 295: 
In eight pieces 
Attractively boxed 
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Fifi-ware in sets from $10 up—at stores or direct 


APO 


Made by Inlaid Company Factories, Providence, R. I. 
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Can a Girl Afford to 
Marry? | 


No, she can’t run her house as she would an 


= they doubt whether she can keep on with 
her work after marriage and manage a house 
é e same time. 

a» she will find it impossible to keep her 
men friends after marriage. Platonic friend- 
ship? Oh, that’s been argued through the 
ages. But she'll find that even the most 
broad-minded of husbands just -won’t stand 
for her lunching and going about with other 
men, It doesn’t work, that’s all. 

No, she probably won’t have as much 
money to spend as when she was earning a 
salary of her own, and she won’t feel as free 
to spend it on anything she chooses. 

No, she won’t want to turn over a very 
young baby to “an expert in child-train- 
bs ” 








AND soon and so on. One often wonders 
why the married take such pains to make 
the wedded state sound so unattractive. Per- 
haps it is because the girl’s insistence on that 
capital F for Freedom irritates them. But if 
they would only see the very young, very eager 
spirit behind her seeming arrogance, and sym- 

thize and understand it, and say to her the 
things they really feel about marriage, for- 
getting the trivial in picturing the beauty and 
the happiness of it, yes, and the real freedom 
of it! For she is free to make of it what she 
chooses. Nowadays, she is free to marry and 
go on with her work outside her home. Thou- 
sands of women are doing it and doing it suc- 
cessfully. It is no longer considered unbe- 
coming for a married woman to have a paid 
position in the business or professional world. 
The man who used to say, “I guess I can sup- 
port my wife. I’d be ashamed to have her go 
out and work,” is fast vanishing, and the man 
who is proud of his wife’s abilities, proud of 
her accomplishments in her work, is taking his 
place. 

Or suppose she chooses to give up her out- 
side work and give all her energies to keeping 
house and bringing up a family. Why should 
she not decide to do this and go about it with 
the same attitude that she would have in 
entering any other profession? It is to many 
a woman the most fascinating profession in the 
world because it is so many-sided. She will 
need all the despatch and efficiency of a great 
executive in the management of her home; she 
will need all the grace, the imagination, the 
inventiveness of which she is capable in di- 
recting the social side of her family’s life, in 
making her home and her family group an 
asset to the community; she will need all the 
skill of the expert in child training and all the 
understanding and patience and love of which 
she is capable in taking care of her children; 
she will need all the enthusiasm and ambition 
of the woman who works for success in her pro- 
lession to make a success of her marriage. 
There is a bigger aspect to it all than may 
appear in the every-day routine. An adver- 
Uusement recently issued by the woman’s de- 
partment of a large bank puts it well. It 
reads: 

“The Biggest Business in the world is run 
by women. Keeping house is the biggest 
business. All other business is incidental to it. 
The unceasing demand for food, clothes, and 
shelter creates packing-plants, cotton-mills, 
and brickyards. Railroads, steamships, and 
saw-mills can be reduced to terms of mutton- 
chops, spring styles, and bungalows, for all 
dusiness depends on the greater business of 
Keeping house.” 
woe the girl the big proportions of it, the 

8 Opportunities in it, the freedom in it for 
€xperimentation and the happiness that 
vomen who undertake it in a big-spirited way 
to her aeand she will soon know the answer 
life?” , “Is marriage what I want in 

\ girl who trained after college to be a nurse, 



















































Silver by courtesy of The Gorham Company 





feria Linens 
(Beautiful — Yet Gconomical 


THANKSGIVING dinner bountifully 
served on a snowy white tablecloth 
of Genuine Irish Linen! Only such a 
tablecloth as this is worthy of the occa- 
sion. And it is gratifying to know that 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen,so beau- 
tiful for holiday tables, may be used 
every day in the year, economically. 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen wears, 
and wears and wears; keeping its lus- 
trous sheen through all of its long life. 

Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 
Damask Tablecloths come in complete 
designs, with the pattern running around 
the ends as well as the sides—and they 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INC. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


"We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer, and have it replaced.” 


DERRYVALE 
cenriae LINENS 








cost no more than linen cut by the 
yard. There are damask napkins to 
match each pattern. Every piece of 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen is both 
beautiful and durable. 

You will find Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen 
Damask Tablecloths, Napkins, 
Towels, Stamped Linens and 
Hand-printed Decorative Linens 
at the better stores. 

We will send the book “How 
to Set the Table for Every Occa- : 
sion” prepaid on receipt of 1 50c p)saaawlel 
check, post office or express J i 
money order, Actual samples of 
Embroidery Linen and Catalog ,,.., .. str 
of Tablecloths free upon request. $e Pat ines’ 
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| Centerpiece hand-printed 
in fadeproof colours. 
= 











Exclusive Derryvale design 
on linen towel, stamped to 
embroider. 












Two popular designs 
in linen towels. 
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ou Will See 


Prettier teeth—safer teeth—in a week | 


We will send for the asking a new- 
method tooth paste. Modern authori- 
ties advise it. Leading dentists every- 
where now urge its daily use. 

To millions of people it has brought 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. It will 
bring them to you and yours. See and 
feel the delightful results and judge what 
they mean to you. 


Removes the Film 


It removes the film—that viscous film 
you feel. No old method ever did that 
effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It dims the teeth and 
leads to attacks on them. It is the 
cause of most tooth troubles. Those 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing, because old methods failed to combat 
film effectively. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of internal troubles. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able authori- 
ties have amply proved them. Now 
dentists the world over are urging their 
adoption. 


These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste 
which meets every modern requirement. 
And a ten-day test is now supplied to 
everyone who asks. 


These effects will delight you 


Pepsodent removes the film. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—the factor which digests starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the al- 
kalinity of the saliva—the factor which 
neutralizes acids. 


Every application brings these five 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 123, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only oné tube to a family 


effects. The film is combated, Nature’s 
forces are multiplied. The benefits are 
quickly apparent. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old, 
then decide for yourself which is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. This is too 
important to forget. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


*“Pepsadéent 


Can a Girl Afford to 
Marry? 


and who then took up social work, kept up her 
profession for a while after marriage, and then 
gave it up to concentrate on the care of a home 
and two babies. We were discussing the 
whole question of marriage, versus an outside. 
the-home profession, the other day, as she 
filled bottles for the baby and kept one eye 
on her small daughter, who showed incling. 
tions to swallow her spoon. 

“T thought I was reneging, at first, when 
I gave up my work,” she said.. “But now 
I feel differently. Nothing seems more worth 
while to me or more interesting, just now, than 
bringing up these two babies and making home 
a jolly place. After they are in school | 
expect to go back to my work and to a lot of 
other outside interests.” 

That is typical of today’s girl. She does not 
shut herself within the four walls of her 
home for life. She believes that after seven, 
nine, ten years, perhaps, of making a home and 
a family her profession, the home and the 
family will be able to stand on their own legs 
a good part of the time and leave her free to 
turn her attention to other things. And who 
can doubt that she brings to these outside 
interests a larger sympathy, a deeper under- 
standing of human nature, and a broader vi- 
sion, because of the years in which she has been 
very close to the fundamental realities of life 
in her own home? 

The girl between twenty and thirty who is 
| bewildered, unhappy, torn by conflicting 
'emotions concerning work and marriage and 
| what she wants in life, is probably making the 
|mistake of thinking that marriage implies 

sacrifice—the sacrifice of her profession to 
housekeeping, the sacrifice of herself to her 
children, the sacrifice of her vaguely defined 
sense of Freedom. But what it really implies 
is choice, not sacrifice, for she is free to do the 
choosing. Women were never so free as they 
}are today to make of marriage what they 
|choose. Once she realizes this, one great 
| cause of the inner conflict that has made her 
| distraught and unhappy is gone. When she 
can say, frankly, with her great-grandmother, 
| “Of course, what I most want in life is marriage 
and all the happiness that may mean,” she 
| is on the right road to that marriage. 


‘THE next thing for her to do is to fall in love. 
Do you realize that there is such a thing as 
| putting yourself into a receptive mood for 
| falling in love? In a recent talk with Dr.S.A. 
| Tannenbaum, American editor of an interna- 
tional journal of psychoanalysis, applied 
| psychology and psychotherapeutics, and a well- 
known physician, he stated some general 
| principles which have a direct bearing on the 
problem of the girl in her twenties. 

“No one ever falls in love,” said the doctor, 
| “unless he is ready for it. He must reach a 
| stage of susceptibility.” 
| In other words, if the girl finds it difficult 

to fall in love, it is probable that she is not 
| ready for it. She may find some comfort in 
|}that. Perhaps one reason why she is not 
| ready for it is because she has set up bar. ters 
|against it within herself due to her narrow 
| conception of marriage. Here the rest of us, 
| especially the most happily married among her 
| friends, can help her to get a truer perspective 
on the whole matter. 

And how does she know when she is in love? 
| The best definition of being in love that I ever 
|heard came from Dr. Tannenbaum. It Is 4 
| protection against confusing real love with 

half-loves—such as those of the girl for Prince 
| Charming, for Fiona, for Clarence, and others. 
| It may sound egotistical to you, at first, but, 
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A scientific film combatant, whose every after you have thought it over, you will feel 
application brings five desired effects. | the truth of it and the security of it. | 
Approved by highest authorities, and now| “Being in love,” said the doctor, “is finding 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. | Yourself in another person.” ht 
‘od g si | Such love means congeniality, part nership, 
All druggists supply the large tubes. lunity, joy in each other and in life together 


Ase! 2! any one afiord to miss it? 
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Read this absorbing true-life story of 
a woman who found a pleasant way 
She tells 
she 


to make money at home. 
here, in words, how 
helped her husband in his struggle 
against failure, and how she earned 
for herself many of the little luxuries 


her own 


that had so long been denied her. 


By Mrs. Josephine Kayser 
Tre say that truth ‘is stranger than fiction. 


Perhaps you will think so after you have read 

this story of my triumph over misfortune. 
But to me it is not strange at all; it is just a golden 
dream that has come true at last. Let me tell you 
all about it. 


You see, we had always been thrilled with the 
possibilities of life, my husband and I. I remember 
how we used to sit together in the long cool even- 
ings and plan the wonderful things we were going 
to do—when he ‘“‘made good.” We dreamed of 
a cozy little home all our own, of pleasure trips, 
and of certain luxuries that we both longed for 
but could not have. 


At that time my husband was employed in a 
factory, doing work that he hated. I guess that’s 
why he never made much money at it—he hated 
itso. He had always wanted to be an artist, ever 
since he was a little boy. You can just imagine 
how happy we both were when a friend of his offered 
him his first position as staff artist on a newspaper. 
At last he was going to make real money. At last 
we were going to have a home we could he proud 
of. I think I was the happiest woman in the world. 


Husband Loses His Position 





But my happiness did not last long. Something 
happened on the newspaper; I never did understand 
what. All I know is that there was a shifting of 
officials and through no fault of his own, my husband 
was released. Then followed days, and weeks, and 
months of utter despair, when he searched from one 
end of the city to another but could find no opening. 





Slowly our little savings melted away, and just as 
slowly my husband's eager ambition died. I realized 
then for the first time what a bitter thing it was to 
taste a bit of success and then suddenly to be crushed 
back into the rut. And realized with a pang that if 
my husband ever went back again to his monotonous 
grind at the factory, he would never have the courage 
again to attempt the bigger things I had always 
planned for him. No, no, I told myself desperately. 
He must not go back to the work he hates. He can 
not! He will not! 

















_ But how could I help him? What could I do to keep 
him ambitious, to help him remain at the work he loved 
and at which I knew he would ‘‘make good"’? Wasn't 
there anything I could do? Oh, if I could only make 
money in some way, without leaving home. If I could 
nly find some way to turn my spare time into dollars. 
t could only do something instead of watching 
suently while he drifted back into the hateful routine 
of his former wx ork! 











Makes a Wonderful Discovery 


: I began to search all the magazines and newspapers 

for work I coulddoathome. At first I could find 

hothing suitable to enable me to keep up my household 

‘utes, or profitable enough to be really worth while. 
But then something wonderful happened. 





' I was ironing my waist—the only pretty one I had 
t tha time nd to avoid soiling it, I tore a few pages 
ut of an old magazine on which to rub the bottom of 
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the iron. I glanced down—and out of the torn leaves 
of the magazine, in big black letters, glared the words, 
‘* Make Money at Home!” I forgot my waist. I for- 
got the hot iron. I forgot everything except that one 
magical sentence—*‘ Make Money ait Home!"’ And 
before I realized it I had read clear through the an- 
nouncement and discovered that here at last was just 
the way of making money at home that I had been 
looking for! 

When my husband cz home that evening, dis- 
couraged with his repeated failures, I showed him the 
announcement. He was too tired to read. ‘‘Let me 
read some of it to you,’’ I begged. ‘‘Listen to this, 
‘you can turn your spare time at home into dollars. 
Make socks at home with the rapid Auto Knitter and 
sell them direct to the Auto Knitter Hosiery Com- 
pany.'’’ Then I explained it all to him; told him how 
thousands of women were making money at home this 
easy pleasant way. ‘ 


‘Think of it!"’ I exclaimed. ‘‘No one need ever 
know that I am making money. With this remark- 
able knitting machine I can work whenever I please 
and as much asI please. The company guarantees to 
pay a fixed price for a!l standard socks I send them. 
It will be like having a little business of my own.”’ 














Although my husband was very skeptical at first, 
I would not let him discourage me. And when I 
wrote to the company that night for more informa- 
tion, 1 felt somehow that I had taken my first step 
towards a brighter, happier life. 


The Auto Knitter Arrives 


I'll never forget the day I received my Auto Knitter. 
Of course, it was just the least bit confusing at first, 
as everything new is, but with the help of the in- 
struction book I had no trouble in learning how to 
run the machine. This instruction book, which came 
with the Auto Knitter, told plainly and clearly just 
how to set up the machine and how to use tt. 








It didn’t take long before I was working the machine 
without any trouble whatever. Why, it was positively 
amazing to turn the crank and watch the stitches 
form quickly into a perfect sock! I had sent for'the 
machine expecting to work on it, but I found it to be 
actually fascinating. 








As my husband watched me turn the crank of the 
Auto Knitter and saw the yarn transformed quickly 
into a finished sock, he became just as interested as l. 
‘‘Why go back to the factory when we can have one 
of our own,”’ he laughed. For answer, my hand stole 
softly into his, and as I looked up into his eager face 
I smiled happily for the first time in weeks. 


A couple of days later I made my first pair of socks 
on the Auto Knitter. Secretly I was very proud of 
them, I had made them so quickly and easily. But I 
was just the least bit worried when I sent them to the 
company. Would they really pay 2 standard price for 
them as they said they would? Would I really havea 
ready market for all the socks I could turn out? I 
didn’t have very long to wonder about it though, for 
soon I received a cordial letter from the company 
complimenting me on my work and offering to pur- 
chase all Auto Knitter socks like the pair I sent them. 


Builds Up Successful Business 
I was overjoyed. At last I had found a way to help 
my husband and to earn a little extra money for 
myself. 
Advertisement 
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“and now we're buying 
a house with the money 
Imake at home 





With the liberal quantity of yarn that the company 
sent me with my Auto Knitter I began work in real 
earnest. I soon found that I could turn out a pair of 
perfect socks in less than a half-hour. Dividing my 
time fairly between household duties and my profit- 
able new work, I quickly transformed the fleecy yarn 
into soft, warm, perfectly-knit socks. And with 
happy expectations, I sent my first shipment to the 
Auto Knitter Company. 


Well, it wasn't long before I got my first check 
from the Auto Knitter Company. I wanted to laugh 
—and I wanted tocry. My first check! Earned it all 
myself! And with that check a new supply of yarn 
to start on a new shipment of socks. Why, it was 
wonderful] to make money this way! 


When Dreams Come True 


I guess that’s all of my story, except that with the 
help of the money I made from my Auto Knitter we 
were able to move to the country and start a mush- 
room business. The checks I received in return for 
the socks I made at home paid the overhead expenses 
while the business was new; but now it is very success- 
ful and we no longer have anything to worry about. 


Yes, I still work on my knitting machine in my 
spare time, as I enjoy the work and it pays for many 
of the luxuries we formerly had to do without. But 
now I sell so and stockings to people right here in 
our own neighborhood, in addition to the regular 
shipments to the company. And whenever I wanta 
new dress or a new hat all I have to do is spend a few 
spare hours at my Auto Knitter. : 








Now we are doing what we always dreamed of do- 
ing, but what always seemed impossible: we are buy- 
ing a house. It is a cozy, pretty little house nestled 
down among large hills, and to us it is like some hidden 
Paradise. I shall never forget the evening when we 
first moved into our new house. ‘It’s ours, all ours, 
my husband whispered, nestling closer tome. “* Yes,” 
back—and with a mischievous smile 








Your Chance to Make Money at Home! 


We are glad that Mrs. Kayser has given us permis- 
sion to print her interesting story, because it proves 
better than anything we can say what good things 
the remarkable Auto Knitter machine is doing for 
men and women all over the United States. It is 
helping men and women start successful businesses of 
their own; it is helping women earn money for the 
little luxuries that have been denied them; it is 
brin ting bigger chances to the children in the home. 











You can se more money—everyone can. If you 
act at or ‘e, ve will show yor how you can make extra 
money right at home in your spare time. Extra 
money—extra money for the many little things you 
may now be denying yourself. The Auto Knitter 
Company will make a contract with you to pay you 
a lrberal guaranteed wage, on a piecework basis, for 
all the standard socks you can make at home on the 
Auto Knitter. 








Remember that you can work as much as you want, 
or as little as you want. For every shipment of 
standard socks large or small, you get your pay check 
promptly. And ddition to the pay check, you re- 
ceive yarn to replace the amount used for the socks 
sent the company. 








Let us send you more information about the Auto 
Knitter—it's free. You don’t have to know how to 
knit in order to make money at home in this practical 
way. It will give you, as it has given Mrs. Kayser, 
the opportunity to turn your spare time into dollars. 
Don’t delay. Mail the coupon for information today, 
now. You'll never regret it. Do it this very minute, 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc., Dept. 
1711-K, 630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











% THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 1711-K, 630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home 
with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents postage to cover 
the cost of mailing, etc. It is understood that this does 
not obligate me in any way. 


Name. 
Address 
City . State. 
G. H. 11-'21 
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ONce you have carried an Eversharp 
you will hesitate to venture forth 
on shopping trips or calls without it. 
Placed in your purse, or at the end 
of a dainty neck-cord or ribbon, an 
Eversharp Pencil always provides a 
smooth, sharp point for jotting down 
memoranda you cannot trust to memory. 
In shops, on the links, at clubs and 
elsewhere, just watch the Eversharps 
in action. Gold or silver Eversharp 
Pencils may be had in styles and 
designs to match every taste. They are 
made with Wahl precision to last a 
lifetime. Be sure you get the genuine 
Eversharp. The name is on the pencil. Saco 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
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When Women Will 
(Continued from page 74) 


With the new librarian the women made a 
second tour of the county, visiting the eleven 
centers, calling personally on mayors and coun- 
cilmen and club women, and urging the appoint- 
ment of local library boards. And they made 
the discovery that the U. S. Reclamation office 
at Hermiston compiled annual statistics of water 
users, so that they were able to get official and 
up-to-date population figures satisfactory to 
the Carnegie Corporation and showing all the 
people who lived in and within a five-mile 
radius of Hermiston, which would be the trad- 
ing and library center. They opened up fresh 
correspondence with the Carnegie Corporation, 
basing their request on the rural census and 
asking again for a county branch library at 
Hermiston. At the same time they gave the 
county notification through the newspapers 
that the first town to fit up a suitable room 
with light, heat, and an attendant would be 
given the first branch library service; other 
towns would be served in the order of their 
preparedness. 

One month after active work was begun, 
eight small towns and two large rural schools 
had regularly appointed library boards and 
were making preparations for libraries. About 
the same time the Carnegie Corporation signi- 
fied its willingness to supply $25,000 for a 
central library at Pendleton and $7500 for a 
branch at Milton, Later in the year Hermiston 
with a city population of only 647 but with 
1650 when including its adjacent project 
farmers, voted an annual maintenance fund 
of $500, and Carnegie funds for a $5000 build- 
ing were granted. This was the first town of so 
small a size to be chosen as a location for a 
Carnegie building, but it was with the distinct 
understanding that it was not a city proposition, 
but must be a county branch free to all resi- 
dents of the county. Meantime, the other 
small towns had secured locations and started 
libraries, two being accommodated §gratui- 
tously in commercial club rooms, one in a bank. 
one in a telephone office, one in a land office, 
and three in rooms rented especially for the 
purpose. Everywhere women kept up their 
interest, fitting up the rooms attractively and 
giving a day or a few hours each week to library 
service. 


EANTIME in Pendleton plans were going 
ahead for the new building. 

The women meant to put up the most 
beautiful and practical building that their 
money would permit, right in the heart of the 
town—on the bank of the Umatilla River— 
convenient to the busiest people; a building 
that would forever be a source of civic pride. 
They went to Portland and hunted up an archi- 
tect who had built several libraries and had a 
reputation for artistic work, and they put their 
ideas before him. They wanted not only a 
beautiful building, but a friendly, homey build- 
ing, a humanized library. And they wanted 
in addition to the usual reading and distribu- 
tion rooms suited to economic management, a 
sun porch overlooking the river, where one 
could loiter, book in hand, and dream at will. 
And there must be an auditorium for conven- 
tions and the like, and a club room for meetings, 
and a kitchenette, and of course a children’s 
room. It was to be a place so welcoming in its 
atmosphere that tired ranchers would love to 
drop in after the long, dusty drive for a season 
of browsing among the new books and periodi- 
cals, and so practical as to fit into the needs of 
all the people for public gatherings. 

he architect had an order after his own 
heart, and went to work. The women returned 
to Pendleton and jubilantly told the news- 
papers of their success in finding a man who 
understood their wishes and was ready to co- 
operate with them in carrying them out. Once 
more the opposition became loud in its protests. 
These women were taking the very bread 
out of the mouths of Pendletonians! ‘They 
would be giving the other contracts to out- 










































Even our “hurry-up breakfasts” 
are a pleasure with the Armstrong 
Table Stove. Everything is cooked 
right on the table—waffies and all 
—piping hot and delicious. 












Breakfast for Four 


WITCH on the current—almost instantly the Arm- 

strong Table Stove reaches the proper temperature. 
Three things all cook at the same time and there is 
enough of each one to serve four people. 


Toast and waffles are browned on both sides at the 
same time. No turning is necessary. No grease for 
the waffles. The Armstrong Waffle Iron is greaseless. 









You can boil, fry, toast, steam or broil on the Arm- 
strong Table Stove. A complete equipment of light, 
aluminum utensils comes with the stove: griddle, deep 
boiling pan, four egg cups and rack and toaster. 


The utensils fit snugly into position. The two heat 
units concentrate all of the heat upon them. None is 
wasted. The tilting plug that never sticks gives you 
perfect control of the stove.- It costs no more to 
operate the Armstrong Table Stove than it does to use 
the ordinary single electric toaster. 


The Armstrong Table Stove is for sale by most 
electrical and hardware dealers. It costs $12.50. The 
waffle iron is $4.00 extra. Write for our booklet A. 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
128 W. Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


| 
| TABLE STOVE 


In using advertisements see page 4 105 




























Are you 
suffering 
with 

well feet? 


O you feelat times that you simply 

would have to take off your 
shoes regardless of where you are? 
Have you ever slipped off a shoe at 
the theater, or at a dinner? Most 
women do have such foot discomfort 
—and most women have well feet! 


The Arcu PreserveR SHOE is built 
with the one idea of making well feet 
comfortable without sacrificing ap- 
peararce! This truly remarkable shoe 
is built according to Nature’s plans— 
giving a firm walking base for the 
entire foot. Even the longest day 
does not bring the customary little 
aches and pains. 


No other shoe can offer such advan- 
tages because the design of the Arcu 
PRESERVER SHOE is an exclusive fea- 
ture. (Weak feet are relieved of 
course, by wearing this shoe.) 
Please write for Booklet No. 23,“Why 
Suffer with Well Feet?” and the name 
of our nearest dealer through whom 
the shoes are sold. 

Women’s and Misses’ ARCH 

PRESERVER SHOES and Low 

Culs in a wide variely of styles 

for all occasions, are made only by 


THE SELBY SHOE CO., 
Dept. 13 Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoe 
for More than Forty Years 





CTHE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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Copyrighted, 1021 
The Seloy Shve Co. 


TRADE MARK REG 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Unless this trade-mark appears it is 
not a genuine ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE. The exclusive arch construc- 
tion offers firm support for the fcot 
during the entiie life of the shoe and 
gives the shoe longer life. 


U.S PAT OFFICE 


In black or 
brown kid 


In black kid 
combination last 





In black or 
brown kid 


NOS White Strap Pump 








| to the women became still more intense. 


When Women Will 


siders!' The city should take immediate steps 
to stop this mad careering with its funds! 

Then the county court heaped more fue! on 
the flames by voting an additional fund of 
$10,000 to make the central building fireproof, 
and $2000 for the same purpose for Milton, 
With still more money to spend, the opposition 
The 
more substantial men citizens, however, those 
of clearer civic understanding, now stood 
valiantly by the women and advised tiem 
from time to time on different phases of their 
undertaking. The women went into nothin- 
blindly. At every step they consulted experts. 
They meant that every cent of the county's 
money should be well spent, and not a cent 
of it should go into graft or poor work. 

At last came the day when they broke ground, 
and the women of the board, together with a 
number of the loyal men supporters, put in the 
first spades and turned over the first earth. 
They hurried the workmen and contractors as 
rapidly as possible, for a new mayor was to 


| be elected, and he would have the privilege of 


appointing three new members of the board. 
Should they he appointed from the opposition, 
all the women’s work could be undone. 


UT as the new library rounded up into form, 
local pride grew up in its Leauty and com- 
modiousness. Many of the opposition were 
won over. And many who had Eeen apathetic 
began to see that these women were working 


| unselfishly, holding to a high civic ideal; 


friends and supporters increased. However, 
the building was scarcely finished when the 
city election came off, a mayor unfavorable to 
the county plan was elected, and what the 


| women had most feared transpired; the new 





mayor appointed three new members of the 
library board, men who were representative 
of the opposition. 

The first thing the new board did—at an 
illegally called meeting—was to register their 
general disapproval by summarily dismissing 
the librarian whose knowledge and unfailing 
devotion had made the dream of the woinen 
possible of fulfilment. Then they canceled 
the list of books the women had carefully 
chosen for early purchase. 

The women of the old -oard, sick at heart, 
could only stand aloof and watch their work 
melt away. But a surprise was in store for 
them; they had builded better than they 
knew. At the first regular meeting of the new 
board, after the action of the call meeting had 
been ratified, a lawyer representing the county 
court presented himself. Friendly members of 
the county court, it seems, had discovered a 
clause in the library law—written by the 
women, remember—to the effect that ‘the 
county court may do any and all things neces- 
sary or desirable at its discretion for the 
advancement of the county system.” The 
lawyer now explained this clause, and added, 
“For the advancement of the county library 
system, the county court hereby dissolves this 
board and takes over directly the management 
of the library.” 

Then the lawyer went on up-stairs and told 
the would-have-been-dismissed librarian to go 
on with her duties as usual, carrying out the 
plans of the original board. 

Meanwhile the trustee of the Sturgis fund 
was becoming agitated. The real import of the 
new law requiring trustees of trust funds to 
report annually to the county court began to 
dawn upon him. Even he was included in 
the women’s crusade, for now they could keep 
track of the fund’s annual income even if they 
could not compel him to use it for book pur- 
chases as intended. Something must be done. 


| Having managed to become city attorney. he 





was in a position to advise the city fathers on 
all legal points. He would do so. Also it 
occurred to him that Mr. Sturgis must have 
made a mistake in his will. In fact he was sure 
that the donor must have meant to word his 
bequest to the “Pendleton Public Library 

instead of the “Commercial Club Library.’ 















q Perfect |, 
: Alexibility 


UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


This ts one of the six reasons why 
‘Warner’ Rust-Proof is the most 
popular Corset in America 


HE woman of today requires more freedom of 
movement than the woman of yesterday. Flexi- 
bility is one of the greatest needs in a corset. 


le Cities Maced In all your movements, both at work and at play, 
Corsets, one for dress and one you will find Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset yielding yet 


for ordinary wear, will last 


you through the entire year. supporting, pliant and yet strong. 


You can test the flexibility and resilience of a 
Warner’s Rust-Proof when you bend its boning in 


LATT@Cr § your hand, Through skill of designing, high quality 
of cloth and double stitching at points of strain, 


fust-Proof Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset holds its flexibility as 


long as you wear it. 


oe AY —? Every Warner’s Rust-Proof Corset is guaranteed * 
made i Canada by the absolutely not to rust, break or tear. It can be washed 

= just as frequently as you desire without the slightest 
injury to the corset. The reason why Warner’s Rust- 
Proof is the most popular corset in America is because 
in the six essentials of corset satisfaction it is an out- 
standing value. Its style, fit, comfort, durability, flex- 
ibility and economy are such that you will wear it 
always if you wear it once. 


Alson 
Warner B 


* Remember ! 


Warner’s Rust-Proof is Prices: $1.50, $2, $3 and up to $10. 


the guaranteed corset. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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* Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 
In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers. and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 
NEW YORK... . 18 E.45TH, BORDEN BLDG. COLUMBUS owe eis ae » GORI RARE ST. 6. HOUSTON. . . COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 
NEW YORK ‘EXPORT DEPARTMENT 50 BROAD CANTON. . ° - + + + 1106 SECOND, N. E DALLAS. . Ss oa ee ate 1200 JACKSON 
BOSTON , ead 186 DEVONSHIRE YOUNGSTOWN . 458 W. FEDER SAN ANTONIO ........ . 212 LOSOYA 
PHILADELPHIA as . 1215 WALNUT CETNiINT.. ..% . «+» « 5943 SECOND BLVD. FORT WORTH 1 see ena 828 MONROE 
WASHINGTON eg ae . . SOUTHERN BLOG WHEELING wie » . . .46 EIGHTEENTH KANSAS CITY... ... . . 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
PITTSBURGH . % 445 WATER HUNTINGT Sow COND AVE. AND TENTH SAN FRANCISCO ...... . 149-55 BLUXOME 
PITTSBURGH . ate 106 SIXTH ERIE . en te : 130 W. TWELFTH LOS ANGELES. . - + ee + 216-224 S. CENTRAL 
CHICAGO _ 14 N. PEORIA PATOGMA.. 2c se ee 918 ELEVENTH SYRACUSE OFFICE . . . 303 HERALD BLDG. 
ST.LOUIS. .... . . 4140 FOREST PARK BLVD MILWAUKEE ........ . . 426 BROADWAY ATLANTA OFFICE... .. . 217 HEALEY BLDG. 
EAST ST.LOUIS. . . o) 6h 16 N. MAIN MILWAUKEE . . . - 311 FIFTH CHICAGO OFFICE . 1010 STANDARD OIL BLDG. 
CLEVELAND ae oe ose, ® 4409 EUCLID LOUISVILLE. . Sw pee «be eee SEATTLE OFFICE... . 1714 L.C. SMITH BLDG. 


CINGINMATI 2. 3c eee 633 WALNUT NASHVILLE . «+.» 315 TENTH AVE., S. TORONTO,CAN. ..... 59 E. RICHMOND 
TOLEDO .. se ee ee « 1002-1016 SUMMIT NEW ORLEANS... . 846 BARONNE HAMILTON, CAN... .... . . 20 W. JACKSON 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa., Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; Tiffin, O. 














When Women Will 


Here was a way to put those “infernal” women | 
where they Lelonzed. He would take the Stur- | 


gis books away from the county library. 


So with other friends of the old city-limits | 
Jan of operation, he incorporated the “ Pendle- | 
ton Public Library Association,” designed to | 
establish and maintain a separate city library, | 


and got ordinances passed by the city council 


to aid this corporation financially. They | 
named the Sturgis fund kooks as part of their | 


roperty. ‘The purpose was to divide the 


ibrary funds, cripple the county library, and | 


move the Sturgis fund beoks back to the stuffy 
city hall room. J ventually it meant a reversal 


to the city-limits plan, and the nullifying | 


of what the women had worked most assidu- 
ously to build up, a close union of city and 


county in bonds of sympathy and friendship 


and understanding. 
But at this point the Commercial Club rose 


up to defend the property that their founder | 


had willed to them and that was now being 
offered by the trustee to another organization. 
The trustee was sued, and the Commercial 


Club won the case both in the circuit court and | 
in the Supreme Court to which the trustee | 
appealed it. The directors of the Commer- | 


cial Club drew.up a contract with the 
county court, ordering their Sturgis Fund 
books to be kept in the county library and 
distributed to readers throughout Umatilla 
County. 

The battle was won. From that time until 
the present the library has had a most remark- 
able growth, far outreaching the growth in 
population. 
in number of volumes in 1914, and ninth in 


circulation of books, the Pendleton library 


is today second only to Portland—a large 
seaport city—in number of volumes, and third 
in book circulation. The great advantage 
of a county system has been realized by 
other Oregon counties, nine now having 
systems similar to that of Pendleton. The 
Farmers’ Union and the Oregon federation 
of Women’s Clubs have endorsed the system, 
backed the new library law, and helped in 
carrying on the work all over the state. 


HE entire library cost per capita in Umatilla | 


County. has so far averaged twenty-three 
cents, annually. They now have 20,000 vol- 


umes and a fund that permits of the steady | 


buying of new books and periodicals. Circu- 
lation of books in the, homes of the entire 
county now totals 65,000 annually. These 
books go out from the central library, from 
fourteen branch libraries, and from fifty- 
eight rural schools situated anywhere from 
five to seventy-five miles from Pendleton, 
but still within the county of Umatilla. (ther 


books pour out through the post-office by parcel | 


post, done up in wrapping paper the color of 


the wheat fields and Lound with green ad-er- | 


tising tape. 

All Pendleton is today proud of its library. 
Concrete seats and a drinking fountain are 
by the river wall; a sunny reading porch over- 
looks the river; within its doors brightness 
and hominess and good taste are everywhere 
apparent. ‘There are light, airy reading and 
children’s rooms, rooms for the free use of 
educational and philanthropic organizations, 
women’s clubs, farmers’ associations, Red 
Cross workers, etc.; and an auditorium 
that will seat 280 for the use of conventions. 
In one year 275 meetings were held here. 


Victrola concerts are a rezular feature of | 


Sunday afternoons during the winter season, 


only the finest records being used in library | 


musicales. ‘Uhe electric victrola was the gift 
of the first president of the board, whose 
senerous sympathy for the book-needs of the 


remote ranchers’ wives had been the inspira- | 
tion which started the rural library system in | 


Umatilla County. 


\nd all this because a group of women | 


With “small-town sympathy,” with vision 
a3 to a small town’s needs, and an ideal of 
unselfish public service, would not give up. 


From fifth place in Oregon || 
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ar ere 
Maternity 

HE period preceding the birth of. her child.finds the 

prospective mother half joyful, half afraid.. She antici- 
pates the happiness to come, yet doubts her courage:and 
strength as the time draws near. These doubts and fears 
are Nature’s warning that the great gift she.is.about to 
bestow must be prepared for. -Scientifie authorities have 
long realized the grave consequences to both mother and 
infant of constipation during pregnancy. 


Poisons are always present in the intestinal'tract. If not 
eliminated promptly and thoroughly they increase in quan- 
tity and potency and are absorbed into the ‘system.. They 
endanger the health, even threaten the life, of the mother 
and the child she is to bring into the world. 

Nujol prevents this intestinal poisoning by cutting down 
from several days to a few hours the length of time that 
food waste remains in the intestines. Moreover, physicians 
treating thousands of cases have discovered that Nujol has 
the unique property of dissolving readily and carrying out 
of the body many of these intestinal poisons. 


Nujol is not a medicine, laxative or cathartic. Like pure 
water it is harmless. It works only on the waste matter, 
keeping it soft through lubrication. No nausea, no griping, 
no upsetting the system, no interference with the days 
work or play. 

Hundreds of thousands of people in every civilized country 
have found in Nujol relief from constipation and the curse 
of intestinal poisoning. Nowadays leading medical author- 
ities throughout the world are prescribing Nujol, particu- 
larly for expectant and nursing mothers. 


 * Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. QFF. 


Relieves Constipation 


IL druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trademark. 


Mail coupon for booklet, “The Expectant and Nursing Mother’’—Constipa 
tion in Pregnancy and Nursing Period, to Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey) Room f08B, 44 Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, send 


to Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) * 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Many failures and inefficiencies are really due to this cause 
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Nervous—irritable 
: —losing appetite 


Widely differing symptoms and minor 
ailments now traced to a common source 


ANY men and women think they are 

perfectly well even though they have 

an occasional headache or attack of indiges- 

tion or suffer from irritability and loss of ap- 
petite. 

We now know that these minor ailments 
are often danger signs that something is 
radically wrong. They undermine our health 
end we pay heavily in later years by serious 
illness or even loss of life. 

One deep underlying cause is often re- 
sponsible for this condition. 

Scientists now know that the lack of one 
food factor—vitamine—is largely responsi- 
ble for the lowered vitality of the many men 
and women who succumb to old age dis- 
eases before they are forty years old. Sixty 
thousand in this country alone pay this su- 
preme penalty every year. 

Today men and women are getting this 
essential food factor by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
richly supplies this needed factor, for yeast 
is its richest known source. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the body 
tissues, keeps the body more resistant to 
disease. 

In addition, because of its freshness (you 
getit fresh daily) Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 
the intestines in their elimination of poison- 
ous waste matter. 


A noted professor and doctor of medicine 
says that fresh compressed yeast is more or 
less of a stomach and intestinal antiseptic, 
that it increases the action of the intestines, 
cleans a coated tongue, and stimulates the 
production of white corpuscles. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine— 
itis a food assimilated like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if troubled with gas 
dissolve yeast first in very hot water. This 
does not affect the efficacy of the yeast. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily, before or between meals. Have it on 
the table at home. Have it delivered at your 
office and eat it at your desk. Ask for it at 
noontime at your lunch place. 


You will like its fresh distinctive flavor and 
the clean wholesome taste it leaves in your 
mouth. Place a standing order with your 
grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it 
fresh daily. Keep it in a cool dry place until 
ready to serve. 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable book- 
let, “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
So many requests are coming in daily for 
this booklet that it is necessary to make this 
nominal charge to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. HH-24, 701 Washington 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced by this simple food 


* 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, compressed 


yeast: “It should be much more frequently given in illness in 
which there is intestinal disturbance, especially if it is associ- 
ated with constipation.. .’’ Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective 
food, better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. 
In tested cases normal functions have been restored in from 3 


days to 5 weeks. 


Beware of new and untested yeast preparations. The 
name FJeischmann is your protection and guarantee of 


uniform purity and strength. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 28) 


and that very briefly: before the President be- 
gan to speak, he turned to Mr. Kyle and asked 
him to allow the crowds, which of course were 
far too great to be accommodated on the 
grandstand and which were being held back 
practically out of earshot, to come down on 
the beach and fill in the vacant place around 
the platform; and, with a great cheer, as soon 
as they heard the order, they surged for- 
ward past the Boy Scouts and policemen on 
duty and entirely covered the beach. 

Then, before he began to read from his 
notes, the President made an informal little 
speech, delivered with a charm and humor— 
an intimacy almost—which are hard to achieve 
on an occasion like this. “TI like Governor 
Cox’s pride in Massachusetts just as I like 
Vice-President Coolidge’s faith in Massa- 
chusetts,” he said, “but I want to tell you 
egotistical Yankees that Plymouth Rock 
doesn’t belong to you, but to all America and 
all humanity. . . .I have been to see it 
before, but nobody paid much attention to 
me then.” And this was followed by a remark 
that he was glad this was so, for it proved that 
while Americans were not, as a rule, respecters 
of persons as such, they should be—and usually 
were—respecters of law and order as personi- 
fied by the Chief Executive. I can not quote 
his exact words to you—I wish I could—and 
no one else, apparently, has quoted them at all; 
but to me they were among the most significant 
that he uttered. For we can not show a lack of 
proper respect to a man in high office without, 
in many cases, insulting the office itself, and 
for no better reason than that we may disagree 
with some of the opinions, political or other- 
wise, of a man in public life we are apt to 
condemn him in a way which is neither intel- 
ligent nor just. I am so fond of you, Anne 
dear, so sure that it is in the hands of young 
women like you, who have unusual intellect 
and influence, to help those who are less for- 
tunate, that I hope you will think over this 
part of the President’s speech quite as care- 
fully as that which has become more generally 
well known. 

Dr. Beaufort, the acting minister from the 
Netherlands, brought greetings from Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, and then Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Senator Lodge and General 
Edwards and Colonel Loveland of Great 
Britain spoke, and there was more jesting about 
“egotistical Yankees,” and a more generally 
expressed feeling that Plymouth Rock meant 
much to freedom-loving people everywhere, 
no matter where they are found. And finally 
the cheering crowd dispersed again, and the 
President went to the Pilgrim Hotel for dinner 
before returning to sit in the grandstand 
himself and see the pageant, “The Pilgrim 
Spirit,” acted on the same curving, sandy 
beach where he had spoken that afternoon. 


The Pageant 


‘For me the pageant and, indeed, the whole 
day, was an unforgetable experience,” he said 
afterward; and for me, too, the entire occasion 
will always remain unforgetable. But I think 
perhaps the most beautiful sight of all was 
Plymouth Bay as the sun went down. The 
shining deep blue of the sky turned to wonder- 
ful pale colors—violet and rose and Nile green— 
over water from which all the white-caps 
had vanished, and which lay still as an inland 
pool. It grew dark, and the stars came out; 
darker still, and the great battleships across the 
harbor began to throw their searchlights over 
the bay, long, slender, moving shafts of radi- 
ance darting across the sky and the sea. Then, 
out of the silence, came “The Voice from the 
Rock,” which was the prologue of the pageant. 
And suddenly, near the shore, appeared a 
snow-white ship guided by snow-white oars, 
beautiful beyond description, unearthly as a 
swift, shining apparition—the phantom skiff 





comes a hankering 


HOSE appetites—yours and Brother’s and 
Sister’s and daddy’s—what a change has come | poorer a 
over them! Dolls 
The breakfasts you’ve been having just don’t seem roe Read xe Bore on 
to hit the spot. What’s happened? Sameer oes oh ge ie 
It’s pancake time! Sure as you’re alive it is. Are Ned taut tee’ Gate 
you having them? . 
Put them on the bill-of-fare tomorrow morning— = «ign diconeioe diitemeaih 
the kind all the family’s hankering for. Those fra- 
grant, golden-brown Aunt Jemima Pancakes with 
the real old southern flavor. ‘Those pancakes so 
rich and tender that they pull to pieces with a fork, 
like home-made angel food cake. 
So easy tomake. Remember? All you need to do 
is mix in water, for everything else, even the milk, is 
ready mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Nevera 
failure the Aunt Jemima way—perfect pancakes every 
time. : 
And inexpensive! 
Why, an Aunt Jemima breakfast for the whole family costs 
but a few cents! 
Today—now—'phone your grocer for a package of the fa- 
mous Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, or, for delicious buckwheat : . 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, in 


cakes, Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour. And tomorrow morn- the red package. 
. . - CC 
ing start having again in your home those wholesome, satisfy- Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour, in 


ing Aunt Jemima breakfasts. the yellow package. 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


‘ght, 1921, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo, 


In using advertisements see page 4 11! 





This is the new 1922 
model A BC Electric 
Laundress 
which virtually all 
possibility of me- 
chanical has 


been eliminated 
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rom 


All AB C electric washers 
are equipped to operate 
the ABC Electric Ironer 
without need for an extra 
motor. This saves you $32 
on the A BC lroner 





Built to Operate 
Without Repairs! 


Here is an electric washer that, 
to the best of our knowledge 
acquired over a period of twelve 
years in the manufacture of 
power washers, is so simplified, 
so sturdy and so perfect in every 
respect that it will serve you 
without the slightest inconven- 
ience or trouble, barring only 
misuse. No less than 24 vital 
betterments have gone into it 
on top of its previous high degree 
of perfection, to attain this goal. 
You may judge from the fact 
that we have never known 
dealers to be so enthusiastic 


over any similar appliance, how 
well we have succeeded. This 
new model has, among other 
features, an aluminum wringer 
which locks automatically in 
twenty different positions, a 
quick-acting, absolutely safe 
pressure release for the wringer 
rolls, a convenient drain spout 
and big easy-rolling casters. 
Write for name of nearest dealer 
and literature describing it and 
other A B C electric washers 
and ironers. Pre-war values: 
$100, $125, $135, $138, $150, 
$155, $170, east of the Rockies. 


SOLD ON DIVIDED PAYMENTS 


PEORIA, ILL, - SAN FRANCISCO 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY New york” - “BRANTFORD, ONT. 
‘actories and Executive Offices - Peoria, Illinois 


Pioneer and Leading Makers of Power Washers and Ironers 






iN 





Elechricfayndreds 





WASHES : - WRINGS - : IRONS 


Copyright 1921, Altorfer Bros. Co. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

of Thorwald the Norseman. Wonderful as 
the rest of the performance was, following 
faithfully the history of the early settlement of 
this country, and the story of the Pilgrims in 
England, Holland, and Massachusetts, there 
was no moment in it, to me at least, that 
equaled this one in dramatic splendor. 

“Men pass; ideals go on.” This was the 
message which ran through spoken word and 
acted scene during the great performance, in 
which more than a thousand persons took part, 
for which the poems and music were written 
by the greatest authors and musicians in 
America today, and which, in the course of 
the summer—for it has been given about a 
dozen times altogether—has drawn more 
people to it than anything of the kind ever 
given before. And it is true. The Pilgrims 
have passed-—the little band of humble men 
and women who came here so long ago; but 
their ideals have gone on ever since. There 
are no better ones in the world today. There 
never will be. 

The Hardings went from Plymouth to visit 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, at his sum- 
mer place in Lancaster, which is very near us in 
New Hampshire, and Secretary and Mrs. 
Hoover have been staying at Sugar Hill, which 
is nearer still, so I hoped to see something of 
them all whiie they were here; but my activi- 
ties ended rather abruptly for a time with the 
Plymouth celebration. I came home the 
next day from Boston feeling a good deal the 
worse for wear, and was really pretty ill for a 
week. This was not a. particularly cheerful 
homecoming, and it has interfered rather 
seriously with much that I meant to do this 
month; nevertheless, if I had to be sick, I 
am glad it was where I could lie and look out at 
our lovely Connecticut Valley, green and peace- 
ful in the August sunshine, and not at the 
sizzling pavements of Washington! 


The Bazaar at Littleton 

But in spite of all there has been to do at 
home, I have been away on a trip to Littleton, 
a town about thirty miles north of here, at the 
gateway of the White Mountains, where the 
hospital bazaar, held every year in August, is 
an event of a good deal more than local interest. 
New Hampshire’s “summer people” come, 
as I have said before, from all over the country, 
and those who live in or near Littleton for a 
few months in the year seem to be as generously 
interested in this bazaar as those who live 
there all the time, and ever since Harry was 
first elected Governor, I have gone there 
nearly every year to help with it. My Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING booth at the Penwomen’s car- 
nival in Washington was such a success that I 
repeated the venture—and incidentally the 
success!—dressed again in blue and white 
checked gingham, with a white cap and apron, 
and selling magazines from a snow-white booth 
that glistened with spotless pots and pans and 
kettles. My customers began to come pouring 
in at ten o’clock in the morning, and when at 
six in the evening I stopped “keeping house,” 
so to speak, I had autographed magazines for 
people from Texas and Illinois, from New York 
and Pennsylvania, from California and Maine 
—to say nothing of New Hampshire! 

The bazaar was held in the opera house, 
beautifully decorated in yellow and white, 
an immense flower-booth, which was a fra- 
grant mass of every gorgeous color of the 
rainbow in the center of the hall, and as 
nearly all the flowers were arranged and 
sold in graceful willow baskets, the effect was 
doubly attractive. The handkerchief booth 
was in charge of a group of young girls who 
made practically everything on it themselves— 
and it was exquisite work, too!—and cleared 
three hundred and fifty dollars! And such 


| apple pies and frosted cakes and sugared 


doughnuts as were there you never beheld— 
and never will, until you come to New Eng- 
land! I stayed with friends who have a 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
beautiful estate high on a hillside overlook- 
ing Bethlehem and the mountain ranges be- 
yond it, where there was a very large and 
merry house-party. 

And now, unless I stop talking about 
New England, you will set me down for an 
“egotistical Yankee,” too! But, to change the 
subject just for a minute first— I am more glad 
than I can tell you that the idea of restoring 
the’ Lee Mansion is meeting with such en- 
thusiasm, and I have accepted—feeling very 
much flattered—an invitation to go to Rich- 
mond to speak on the subject before the Con- 
vention of the Daughters of the Confederacy 
in October. Meanwhile, I am more happy 
than I can tell you to be at home. Won’t 
you come and see me here? I think the front 
door, which always stands so wide open in 
welcome for every one, would creak on its 
hinges for you! Please come, my dear Anne! 
Always affectionately yours, 


Before the Revolution 
(Continued from page 20) 


First, comes the old mill at Arcola, with its 
murmuring stream and shallow, green-scummed 
pond. The old wheel has outworn a trio of 
mills—no one knows how many millers have 
passed and gone since the first one stood in the 
low door and looked far up the crossing roads 
for farmers with their heaping loads of corn; 
stood in the mellow sunlight with the settling 
dust of flour or meal thick on his arms and the 
scent of it thick in his nostrils; taking his pay in 
good English shillings of King George, and 
trudging home in happiness. 

Past the old Paramus church at Ridgewood 
runs the road, turning and winding by cen- 
turied farmhouses to tempt you on and on. 
Through the trees gleams the Saddle River, 
dripping little rivulets of sun and shade. In 
the early eighteenth century the church was 
built, strong and sturdy, to worship God. 
Under its quaint portico, on Sunday mornings, 
long ringlets and poke-bonnets nodded to 
beaver hats and high stocks. Near the 
church, in 1778, Washington led his men to 
battle——some of them to death. Their 
graves are in the sleeping churchyard, peace- 
ful in the sunshine. 

Farther on, at Hohokus—which was Par- 
amus in those old-time golden days—stands the 
Hermitage, built in 1700. Two centuries have 
colored its red sandstone walls. Two centuries 
have taught us the beauty of its dipping roofs 
and its pointed gables. Nowadays, it is a 
tea-room, and visitors are free to enter its wide 
double doors, and wander through the old 
rooms with their diamond-paned windows and 
priceless furniture. For one hundred and 
thirty years the house has been in the posses- 
sion of the Rosencrantz family—one hundred 
and thirty years of romances and history. 

re the house joins the servant’s 








Back wl 
ing a blind gable houses the secret room—a 
il apartment once entered through the 

ith room for hiding—what? Fugitives, 
perhaps, or family treasure. Seventeen hun- 
dred was not a year of safety. Tradition 
one of those we would like to believe but 
an not—tells that when the room was first 
iscovered, there lay the moldering skeleton 
of a man dressed in British uniform, but 
Wrapped in the American flag. However 
that may be, as far back as 1825, a man used 
to appear at the gate on a certain day in 
each year. Looking to that secret room he 
stood for a long minute at salute, then turned 
away. The family watched for him, tried 
to find out who he was, but he never answered. 
The years passed, and finally he never came 
again. The reason? Oh, that’s part of the 
You may 









lun of old houses and old stories. 
make the ending to suit yourself. 
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Carnation 





At Breakfast With 
Cereals and Coffee 


At the breakfast table use Carnation 
Milk diluted or undiluted for cereals, 
fruits, and coffee. It is delicious, 
economical and pure. Pure cows’ 
milk from the country, evaporated to 
creamy thicknessand sterilized in con- 
venient container:, Carnation Milk 


is sold by grocers everywhrre. Send 
for free Book of 100 Tested Recipes. 


CarnaTION Miik Propucts Company 


1126 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1226 Stuart Building, Seattle 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation Muffins—2 cups of flour, 14 teaspoon- 


ful salt, 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 1 table- 
spoonful sugar, 1 egg, Carnation Milk. Sift together 
the flour, salt, baking powder, and sugar. Add the 
beaten egg and enough Carnation Milk diluted 
equally with water to make a rather stiff batter. 
Pour into greased muffin tin and bake ina quick 
oven. 


Griddle Cakes—1 teaspoonful baking powder, 1 cup 


flour, 14 teaspoonful salt, 1 egg, 2 tablespoonfuls 
Carnation Milk, % cup water, 3 tablespoonfuls 
sugar, quarters of lemon, lard forfrying. Sift flour, 





Milk 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Ay!mes, On* 





salt, and baking powder together: add egg and mix. 
Gradually stir in Carnation Milk diluted with water; 
add sugar. Beat well, and let stand for thirty min- 
utes. Puta little lard into a small frying pan, and 
when hot pour in erough of the batter to cover the 
bottom. Fry quickly to a golden brown on both 
sides. Turn onto a sugared paper, roll up, and serve 
ona warm dish with powdered sugar and quarters 
of lemon. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 


In using advertisements see page 4 113 





Be Well! Be What You 


Will to Be 


) : OU can if you will intelligently direct your efforts. 
If you have good health and a good figure, keep 
them; if you haven’t, get them. You can have 

as good a Figure as any woman, if you will learn to 

Stand Correctly and develop the proper muscles to hold 

you in poise so that you stand so from habit. 

If you are too large you can 
Reduce Your Weight 


If you-are too thin you can 
Build Up Your Flesh 
You can build up thin necks, undeveloped Lusts, etc. 


Stand Correctly 
Walk Properly 
Breathe Correctly 


You can get a good circulation and strength of all muscles 
of the vital organs, so that all sorts of ailments which depend 
upon pure blood and strength and position of vital organs 
disappear. 

How do I know all this? I KNOW it because I have ac- 
complished this for over 100,000 women, and what I have 
done for one woman I can do for YOU. 

While I am giving you definite, detailed directions, which 
you follow in the privacy of your room, I am also writing 
you inspirational letters, holding your ideal before you until 
you accomplish what we set out to accomplish. 

Realize that your health lies largely in your own hands 
and that you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


If you could read the mail on my 
desk for one day, you wouldn't hesi- 
tate to begin at once. 

Physicians are my best friends. 
Their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. American Medicine says: 
“Physicians certajnly approve of the 
splendid work Susanna Cocroft is 
doing. Miss Cocroft is today prob- 
ably more familiar with the physical 
needs of womankind than any other 
person in America. The world is a 
much better place to live in because 
of the success Susanna Cocroft has 
had in showing her sisters how to live 
and take care of their bodies.” 

Sit down and write me TODAY. If I 
cannot help you, I’ll tell you what will, 
and I will send you FREE my booklet 
containing many valuable hintstowomen. 
Write me now. Don’t wait. You may 
forget it. 


You can 


You Can Free 
Yourself from 
Excess flesh in any part 
of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 
or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigesticn 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 
Auto-intoxication 


From Pupils’ Letters: 


“‘The other day I weighed 
120 pounds. When I first 
wrote you I weighed 106. I 
was so thin and weak and 
nervous, and now I feel rested 
and like a new being. Every 
one tells me I look ten years 
younger.”’ 

“You have no idea how de- 
lighted Iam. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months 
and every one says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger.” 

“T have been lifted out of 
the low, nervous, depressed 
state I was in.. Father says 
your course is worth $1,000 
to me.” 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or cathartic since 
1 began, and I used to take 
one every night.”’ 
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The gift that’s 


F CONWAY'S” 


Hand - Made Baby Clothes 


New York 


Si 
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a constant re- 
minder of you! 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


One that will be appreciated every day through- 
out the year. They give distinctive touch to 
personal belongings in addition to immediately 
identifying them. 

Cash's name labels are woven, not printed, in 
fast colors, red, blue black, navy, on fine white 
tape. A woven greeting tape in each box. 


3 doz., $1.50 6 doz., $2.00 12 doz., $3.00 


To insure prompt attention order early. 
obtain through your 
Send for samples. 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
121 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
3427 South Main St., Les Angeles, Cal. 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
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r If you can not 
dealer write to nearest branch. 





Made in New Orleans, Conway's baby gar- 
ments reflect the charm and exquisite taste of 
this old-world city. Strictly hand-made gar- 
ments are developed in softest imported materi- 
als. Originaland Parisian models, Sizes, In- 
fants to 4 years, 


No mag Aes. Garments sent on approv- 
al to those furnishing bank references. Write 
for assortment of coats, caps, skirts, dresses, ki- 
monos, slips and complete layettes, State style 
of garments and approximate price, 


CONWAY’S 


2912 Prytania Street 


New Orleans 
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The making of French headings, 
and devices for hanging draperies 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 33) 


all four sides and spread the interlining of 
single-faced canton flannel smoothly upon 
it. Cut one-half inch smaller than the out- 
side material at the top and sides, and an 
inch shorter at the bottom, as the edges are 
not to be turned in. Fold back the interlin- 
ing lengthwise upon itself, precisely along the 
center as shown in the diagram, and witha 
stout linen thread a little more than the full 
length of the curtain, tack the interlining 
loosely to the drapery fabric by taking a 
stitch in the latter (being careful that it does 
not go through to the outside), then five 
or six inches farther on taking a stitch 
through the interlining, and knotting it as 
illustrated in the enlarged detail at the bottom 
of the page. The thread must remain very 
loose between the stitches, as if drawn taut 
the draperies will not hang properly. Even 
the knot should not be drawn too tightly. 

When the first row of tacking is completed, 
fold the interlining midway between the center 
and one edge, and again tack along the fold. 
Repeat midway between the center and the 
opposite edge, making three rows of tacking 
in all (for fifty-inch goods the best work re- 
quires two rows each side of the center, mak- 
ing a total of five). Then smooth out the edges 
of the interlining and catch them to the out- 
side with long stitches across the top and down 
either side, leaving the bottom loose. 

The next step is to lay the lining in position 
and tack it to the interlining directly over the 
previous rows of tacking, beginning in the 
center. The edges are then turned in and felled 
to the outside except across the bottom, 
which is separately hemmed and left loose. 
This insures better hanging. The lining of 
window draperies is usually of sateen, but 
door hangings are either alike front and back, 
or are lined with a substantial material, such 
as poplin, or cotton taffeta, or silk, which 
harmonizes with the color scheme of the room 
toward which it faces. Fabrics of medium 
thickness, such as taffeta and cretonne, have 
a single heavy weight—like a large coat weight 
—fastened to the inside lower corner, but the 
bulkier materials, including velours, tapestry, 
and rich, thick damasks, should have a heavily- 
weighted braid sewed across the lower edge. 
A small brass ring is sewed to the back of the 


Correct method of tacking inter- 
linings, and detail of knot stitch 
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A can of paint 
and the nervous system 


It is related that a well-known 
minister was unable to compose 
his sermons in his study because 
the room was papered in red. 


Every one of us is constantly 
aware of the wonderful quiet, the 
wonderful contentment — pro- 
duced by outdoors. This is because 
nature provides just the right 
mixture of color, the right balance 
of tone. 


These facts, well within the bounds 
of common experience, prove how 
important an effect. colors have 
upon every one of us. 

The eye is so sensitive that it can 
distinguish three million distinct 
tints—and the nervous system is 
equally sensitive. : 


Thus, Good Housekeeping in its 


Department of Interior Decora- 
tion and Home Furnishing makes 
its suggestions with the full reali- 
zation that it is doing much more 
than just helping to make prettier 
homes. 


With a proper color balance in 
one’s living-room, bed-chambers 
and dining-room, greater content- 
ment must result, and with con- 
tentment there comes increased 
energy and an enlarged capacity 
for enjoyment. 

Good Housekeeping’s advertising 
pages, too, contain many sugges- 
tions from the manufacturers of 
paints and furnishings, fine furni- 
ture, hangings, wall finishes and 
coverings, rugs and carpets—sug- 
gestions which keep in mind this 


importance of color and balance. 


This is the third cf a series of Messages addressed by the publishers of 
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od Housekeeping to you. 
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Qhe Mark of 


Distinction 


This is how it will look on your X MIDDLETCWN Casseroles, | 


table—an object of richest 
beauty and elegance, and one 


of almost endless uses. The 
covered dish made of PY- 
REX Transparent Oven-Ware 
keeps the baked food hot and 
tasty. 


MIDDLETOWN 


Bakers and Pie Plates are of 
the most enduring quality and 
attractive design. The best 
stores everywhere feature them. 
If your dealer does not sell 
them, send us his name. Book- 
let mailed on request. 


SILVERWARE 


MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. 8. A. 
Largest producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware in the World 


We have a sift for you— 


It’s a copy of Good Housekeeping’s Book of Recipes and House- 
hold Discoveries, which we will send you absolutely free, if you 
will send us a friend’s subscription to Good Housekeeping. 


In sending your friend’s name and address, together with the 
special subscription price ($2.50), do not forget to send us your 
own name and address so we may send you the book and mention 


Dept. 112. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


FREE! for 15 Days’ Use 


Sent on * 
FreeTria —— 


Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles Factory to 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Home 
Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most unique Xmas¢wedding or birthday gift. Write 
oday for free catalog with new reduced prices—postpaid free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 12, Statesville, N. 0. 


A Famous 
Piedmont 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


COLLAPSIBLE 


BRINGS 
DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
As necessary for fitting as the sewing ma- 
chine for sewing. Pe fitting dresses 
easily and quickly reproduced; makes 
{ dressmaking a pleasure and satisfaction. 
Duplicates Your Exact Figure 
By turning three wheels at top it quickly and 
independently adjusts Neck, Shoulders, 
Bust, Waist, Hips and. Skirt t« » exactly re- 
produce any wome an’s style,size or figure 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


Remit $3 and we will send you our 
= , Ad 


a 
$12 at the rate of $3 a mc onth. 
Ten Days’ Trial 
If unsatisfactory, return form and 

we will gladly refund your $3. 
ORDER AN *‘ACME’’ FORM TODAY 
or write for free weve mu Catalog 

3 with iled inf tii 

COMPANY, Dept, Oo 
3 % & 
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Write tor Illustrated Catalog ane Terms 
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A swinging rod for use with case- 
ment windows and French doors 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


outer edge, six inches above the bottom, and 
held by a screw-hook in the window casing. 

Nearly all materials look and hang best w whe n 
finished at the top with French headings. To 
make these, begin by deducting from the 
width of the goods the number of inches 
represented by the space to be covered by 
the drapery when hung, plus the distance from 
the front of the rod to the wall. To illustrate, 
if the material is thirty-four inches wide, after 
all edges are finished, and is to cover a space of 
fifteen inches, and it is three inches from the 
straight portion of the rod back to the wall, 
subtract fifteen plus three, or eighteen, from 
thirty-four. The remainder, or fourteen inches, 
is to be equally divided into the headings, of 
which there must be one just inside of the 
hem or other finish, and one at the point where 
the end of the rod starts to curve, the others 
being evenly spaced between these two. The 
headings may be from three to six inches apart, 
according to circumstances. In the case 
described, four headings will suffice, and 
dividing ‘the surplus sixteen inches by this 
number will allow four inches for each. This 
means, of course, that each plait, when folded 
into shape, will be two inches deep. Baste or 
pin the four plaits, taking care to space them 
evenly, and stitch ‘down to a distance of four 
inches from the top (heavy material with more 
fulness in the plaits might be stitched to a 
depth of six inches). This: stage is illus- 
trated at the extreme left at the top of page 114. 
Each plait in turn is then formed into three 
small ones of equal size and sewed through and 
through about three inches below the top 
with carpet thread of the proper color. The 
second sketch at the top illustrates how the 
needle is passed through the triple plait, and 
the third shows the finished heading; while 
the fourth shows how the plaits may be 
flattened out and stitched across the top when 
they are to be covered by a valance. 


Mounting the Draperies 


In the second diagram on page 114 ate 
illustrated five devices for mounting the 
draperies on the curtain rod. The first is a 
brass hook, the base of w hich is twisted into a 
ring which is sewed flat to the back of the plait. 
The second has the ring parallel with the hook 
so it can be sewed invisibly into the plait. 
The third is an ordinary brass ring; the 
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fourth, a hook attached to a safety pin, no 
sewing being required; and the fifth is a stout 
hook with prongs above and a loop below, 
designed to support the headings in heavy 
materials, such as velours. 

The hooks are to be hooked into eyes on 
the rings which slide on the curtain rod, 
but the ring—example 3—is slipped on the 
rod, thus climinating separate hooks and rings. 
This is the best method for thin materials. 

For window draperies, either a round or 
a flat rod may be used, and in nearly all 
cases the ends should be curved. When the 
valance is omitted, the exposed portion of the 
rod is sometimes enameled the color of the 
woodwork, or two short rods, each filling just 
the space to be covered by one drapery, are 
substituted for the usual type. For casement 
windows that open in, a separate rod is pro- 
vided for each sash. This is hinged to the 
casing at the outer end, while the inner end is 
supported by an inconspicuous fixture screwed 
to the window sash, so that when the window 
is opened or closed, the rod swings to and fro 
in unison. This device, illustrated at the top 
of page 116, effectually eliminates the difficulty 
of managing side hangings at casement win- 
dows, and is equally useful for French doors. 





Making and Mounting Valances 
Valances may be divided into two general 
classes: those of the plain fitted type, stiffened 
with buckram, and those which hang full, in 
plaits or gathers, and have no stiffening. 

For valances of the first class a design should 
be sketched on a piece of heavy wrapping 
paper, cut out, and pinned in position against 
the window. To save labor and insure ac- 
curacy, draw one half, fold the paper in the 
center, and cut the other half by it. Study the 
effect against the window and make any neces- 
sary changes; then pin the pattern to a piece 
of buckram and cut out the latter, making 
no seam allowance. Pin this in turn to the 
valance material. In cutting this out make a 
liberal seam allowance, and turn the edge over 
the buckram interlining, first pinning and then 
tacking to the buckram with long stitches. 
Next apply any desired trimming, and then 
pin and cut out the lining—which should 
match that of the overdraperies—turn in the 
edges, and blindstitch all around 

The commonest forms of trimming are 
illustrated at the bottom of page 116. Figure 
1 shows a galoon which is sewed flat to the 
valance a short distance from the edge, fol- 
lowing its outline. 
for velours. Figure 2 illustrates the use of a 
drapery fringe, and in Figure 3 a band or 
applied hem finishes the edge. - 


Making the Valence Board 

All types except the shirred valance hang 
better when mounted on a valance board. 
For fitted valances, the best form of board 
is about five inches wide with a short piece 
nailed to either end at right angles, and 
a screweye inserted in the back near either 
end. Thee are slipped over two long hooks 
screwed into the window casing at corre- 
sponding points. The top of the valance 
board should be on a level with the upper edge 
of the casing, the short pieces—known as 
“returns’’—resting against the extreme outer 
ends of the top casing. The returns should 
be just long enough to permit the board to 
clear the draperies. The board itself is covered 
with material like that which lines the valance. 
_Plaited valances, including those with 
French headings, may be similarly finished 


with a tape having one loose edge, but the | 


board in this instance is narrower and is 
fastened to the casing in a horizontal instead 
ol a vertical position, by means of an angle 
Iron at either end. 


Nore:—Questions on Lessons I, I, and III 
with suggestions for supplementary reading, 4c a 
set. On Le 
for suppl 


sons III to VII, with suggestions 
pplementary reading, 10c per set. Our Ser- 
Folio, “Drapery Fabrics and Fashions,” 
containing many illustrations, is 25a postpaid 
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Durability! 
VERY good point in favor of using Kapock Silky Sun- 
fast Draperies in your home. They outwear ordinary 
hangings and a careful tubbing will bring back their newness. 


The sun does not fade Kapock “Long Life Colors” and 


sid there is no scheme of decoration for 


\Guaranteen / 
Send us your drapery deal 


“ Kapock Sketch Book” oi 
ideas in housefurnishing 
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“WOT A WORM Sita™ 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Department E Philadelphia, Pa. 


Genuine Kapock has the White Basting Thread in the Selvage 


fabric. 
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— SHEET MUSIC 15c 


Look through the Century Catalog—you'll find it 
offers you for your piano practically all the world’s 
best music—standard classics like “La Paloma,” 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” “Salut A Pesth,’Moonlight 
Sonata,” “Barcarolle,” “Melody in F,” etc., all certi- Century, we will. Com- 
fied to be correct as the masters wrotethem. plete catalog of over 

Examine Century Sheet Music itself—you'll find it 2,100 classical and pop- 
is beautifully printed on the finest of paper. ular standard compo- 

Century is only 15c—but you can’t buy better if Sitionstree on request. 
you pay three and four times the Century price. | Ask your dealer to show 
Insist upon Century. Patronize the Century dealer. you: Mert AP tee 
He has your interest at heart. Century's low price 7777.0," ‘Yor the Violin’ 
is only possible because your dealer is satisfied with 75¢ each: Used by ail 
a small profit. If your dealer can't supply you with modern teachers. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 227 W. 40th St., New York City 
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of each pot. Look 
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'A Christmas Present? 
This IsWhat You Want 


A Hall’s China Teapot carries with it the atmos- 
phere of hospitality and charm. Every cup of better 
tea from its comforting depths will be a toast to the 


The tea is better because it comes absolutely pure, 


with no hair-line cracks to gather germs and a body 


Hall’s China Teapots are not only heat-proof. The 
beautiful decorations in gold with rich background of 


ness against the shocks of everyday use is truly remark- 


Good stores from coast to coast sell Hall’s Teapots 


write for name of a convenient dealer and the folder, 
“Better Tea in a Hall Pot” showing them in colors 


Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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“Win-a-Spin” Tops 


Fortune may smile on the spinner. White for 


fame, pink for gold and blue for happiness. The | 
longest spinner is the winner. Box of 3 tops, 50c | 


postpaid. (Ask for No. 4249.) Our catalog shows 
hundreds of novel, inexpensive gifts 


shopping a pleasure. See the Pohlson 
things in stores and gift shops. Look 
for the Pohlson seal of distinction. 





POHLSON Gift Shop Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Parchment Shades and Lamps 


Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
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signed, ready for_coloring, 
full directions 
for making. 
Very sim- 









ee naar 
one can do it, 200 shapes, size8 and de- 
signs shown in free eatslce ~~ 
is quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 
lete, Gilt Braid, 3Tassels. Ebonized 
ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95, postage 15c. 


China Painters! 


The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 
cent. We are ‘America’s largest white china importers: roll 
direct to users, making possible the big reductions in prices, 


Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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of Coombe 
(Continued from page 65) 


° The Head of the House 
} 


and exquisite awakenings, Robin’s eyes looked 
more rapturously full of heavenly glowing, and 
her light movements were more like bird flight, 


| and her swiftness and sweet readiness to serve 


delighted and touched people more, and they 
spoke oftener to and of her and felt actually a 
thought uplifted from the darkness because she 


| was like pure light’s self. 


| said to her. 


Lord Coombe met her in the street one eve- 
ning at twilight, and he stopped to speak to her, 
“T have just come from Darte Norham,” he 
“The Duchess asked me to see 
you personally and make sure that you do not 
miss Dowie too much—that you are not lonely.” 
“T am very busy and am very well taken care 
of,”’ was her answer. ‘The servants are very 
attentive and kind. I am not lonely at all, 
thank you. The Duchess is very good to me.” 
“The Duchess wished me to make sure that 
you did not work too enthusiastically. She 
desires you to take plenty of exercise, and ii 


| you are tired, to go into the country for a day 


or two of fresh air and rest. She recommends 


| old Mrs. Bennett’s cottage at Mersham Wood. 


} | “Oh, how kind to think of me like that! 


} to London to be convenient. 


The place is quite rustic, though it is near enough 
You might come 
and go.” 

“She is too kind—too kind,” said Robin. 
I will 


| write and thank her.” 


| and steady. 


The sweet gratitude in her eyes and voice 
was touching. She could not speak steadily. 

“T may tell her, then, that you are well taken 
care of and that you are happy?” The gray 
eyes were a shade less cold, but still searching 
“You look—happy.” 


“T never was so happy before. Please— 


| please tell her that when you thank her for me,” 


was Robin’s quite yearning little appeal. She 


| held out her hand to him for the first time in 


her life. ‘Thank you, Lord Coombe, for so 
kindly delivering her beautiful message.” 
His perfect manner did not record any recog- 


| nition on his part of the fact that she had done 








an unexpected thing. But as he went on his 
way, he was thinking of it. 


HE Duchess extended her care to the extent 
of sending special messages to Mrs. James, 
the housekeeper, who began to exercise a moth- 
erly surveillance over Robin’s health and diet 
and to advocate long walks and country visits 
to the cottage at Mersham Wood. 

“Her Grace will be really pleased if you take 
a day or two while she’s away. She’s always 


| been just that interested in those about her, 


Miss,”’ Mrs. James argued. “She wouldn’t like 
to come back and find you looking tired or 
pale. Not that there’s much danger of that,” 
quite beamingly. “For all your hard work, I 
must say you look—well, you look as I’ve never 
seen you. And you always had a color like a 
new-picked rose.” 

The color like a new-picked rose ran up to 
the rings of hair on the girl’s forehead, as if it 
was made a little shy. “It is because her 
Grace has been so good—and because every 
one is so kind to me,” she said. “ Kindness 
makes me happy.” f 

She was so happy that she was never tired, 
and when she lay in bed at night in her quiet 
rooms, she often lay awake long and long for 
pure bliss. The world in which people were 
near—near—to one another and loved each 
other, the world Donal had always belonged to 
even when he was a little boy, she now knew 
and lived in. There was no loneliness in it. 
If there was pain or trouble, some one who 


| loved you was part of it and you, and so you 


could bear it. All the radiant mornings and 
heavenly nights, all the summer scents of 
flowers or hay or hedge in bloom, or new 
rain on the earth, were things felt just as 
that other one felt them and drew in their 
delights—exactly in the same way. 

Once,.in the night stillness of a sweet, dark, 
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country lane, she stood in the circle of Donal’s 
arm, her joyous, warm, young breast against 
his, and they heard together the singing of 
a nightingale in a thick cet. 

“Let us stand still,’ he whispered close to 
her ear. “Let us not speak a word—not a 
word. Oh, little, lovely love! Let us only 
listen—and be happy!” 

Almost every day there were marvels like 
this. And when they were apart she could 
not forget them, but walked like a spirit 
strayed on to earth and unknowing of its 
radiance. This was why people glanced at 
her curiously and were sometimes vaguely 


troubled 
XXXVITTI 


TH ° other woman who loved Donal and 
was loved by him moved about her world 
in these a iys with a face less radiant than the 
one people turned to look at in the street or 
in its passing through the house in Eaton 
Square. Helen Muir’s .eyes were grave and 
ponde ring. She had always known of the 
807 coming of the hour in which would 
rise the shadow—to him a cloud of rapture— 
which must obscure the old clearness of vision 
which had existed between them. She had 
been too well-balanced of brain to allow herself 
to make a tragedy of it or to sentimentalize of 
loss. It was mere living nature that it should 
be so. He would be as always, a beloved 
wonder of dearness and beauty, when his hour 
came, and she would look on and watch and 
be so cleverly silent and delicately detached 
from his shy, aloof young moods, his funny, 
dear, involuntary secrets and reserves. Fut 
at any moment—day or night—at any elate, 
emotional moment ready! 

In the days when she first thought of him 
as like one who is listening to a far-off sound, 
it seemed possible that in the clamor of louder 
echoes this one might lose itself and at last 
die away even from memory. It was youth’s 
way to listen, and youth’s way to find it easy 
to forget. He heard many reverberations in 
these days and had much reason for thought 
and action. 

But as the days passed and became weeks, 
she knew that the far-off sound was still being 
listened to. She could not have told how—Lut 
she knew. .\nd she saw the beloved dearness 
and beauty growing in him. He came into the 
house each day in his khaki as if iki were 
a shining thing. When he lauzhed, or sat 
and smiled, or dreamed—forgetting she was 
there—her very heart quaked with delight in 
him 

“Some day he will begin to tell me, 
would say to herself at night. “He may only 
begin—but perhaps it will be tomorrow.” 

It was not, however, tomorrow—or_ to- 
morrow nd in the midst of his work he 
still list 

| 


“But some day—soon—he will tell me,” 


she 


m Donal walked into a room 
of well-dressed women were 
tea, pes knitting or crochet- 

id been taken to the place by 

it loving a quaint ince who pro 

special invitation made it im 
by without dropping in. He 

group to another and 
lattered quite openly. He 
cup and feathery sandwiches 
tions and given information 
d to and whispered about, and 


1 poli te vortex of presenti 
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BuNGALow Desicn No. 610 


Designed for the Service Department, 
American Face Brick Association 


This six-room bungalow is one of the sixty-four designs 


in our ‘‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans. 


” 


Note how it nestles close to the ground, its hospitable 
entrance, its pleasing roof lines, and its exceptionally 


compact, convenient interior arrangements, 


Face Brick for Bungalows 


OR beauty, for durability, and for 

economy, Face Brick is unequalled 
as a facing material for bungalows and 
small houses. The wide variety of colors 
and textures, and the artistic possibili- 
ties in bonding,mortar joints and panel 
work, give an inf finite scope to the Oown- 
er’s individual taste. 

Savings in repairs, in painting, in fuel 
costs and insurance rates, its long life 
and slow depreciation, make the Face 
Brick house the most economical you 
can build. 

You will find these matters fully dis- 
cussed in “The Story of Brick,” 
artistic booklet with numerous illustra- 
tions and helpful information for alli 
who intend to build. A copy will be sent 
tree to prospertine e builders. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” are issued in four booklets, show- 
ing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all sixty-four, each reversible with a 
different exterior design. These designs 











STYLE BOOK FRE 
everything to outfit the babi 

little tots (up to 6 years). 
complete line of nursery furni- 
ture. Prices very low. Money back 
if not sat . Style Book sent 


FREE. Write io ae a ZOD AZ, 


are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. The entire set for 
one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 
cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working draw- 
ings,specificationsand masonry quantity 
estimates at nominal prices. Select from 
the booklets the designs you like best 

and order the plans even if you are not 
going to build now, for their study will 
be not only interesting and instruc ‘tive, 
but heipful in forming your future plans 
for your home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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DE *NING and MAKING in 10 
Wt EK, using spare Moments Dept. R-680, 
Designers Rochester, N. Y. 
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Franklin Institute, 


Every Woman or Girl over 15 
Should Learn Designing 


Send Coupon 
Today Addres 


COLONIAL <7 HOUSE FURNITURE 


Dainty. miniature reproduc 


girl's doll house or a novel cift for (he big girl. Speci 


SPECIAL DIRECT PRICES 
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ATTRACTIVE. DEALER'S | 
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ROGER WILLIAMS 
Toys 


<6 Custom House St., 
Providence, R. 1. 


tions of old New England Colonial rniture. Just the 


thing for the little 
ally porns iate this Pilgrim Tercen‘enary Year. 


ROGER WILLIAMS TOYS 
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Ww Rie 
ag nish 


Er wean ware 
Tit ibil wel RESISTANT 


Y’ Wear Resistant 
on Table Tops 


HEN you take the time and 

trouble to apply varnish on 

furniture and floors, let it 
be varnish that is wear-resistant 
as well as water-resistant. You 
get these ¢zv9 important qualities in 
**61’’ Floor Varnish. That is why 
it is called the balanced varnish. 

Unmindful kiddies and little 

household accidents prove the im- 
portance of doth wear-resistance 
and water-resistance. See that you 
getthem when you buy var- 
nish. ““61’’ is marproof and 
waterproof. It is the var- _~ 
nish that withstands abuse. *, 








Water Resistant 
on Linoleums 
and Floors 


The importance of using 


“E}I” FLOOR VARNISH 


Throughout ._ the — household 
ce . ° ° ° 
61’’ Floor Varnish will quickly 
and easily renew furniture, lino- 
leum, floors and innumerable 
° . . ‘é ’ 
other things. The beautiful ““61’’ 
colors stain and varnish in one 
operation without streaks, laps or 
brush marks. 
Send for color card and sample 
7s . 6“ ” TF 
panel finished with 61. Try 
the hammer test on the panel. The 
wood may dent but the varnish 
won't crack. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada, 21° Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


‘6I" Floor Varnish Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes-Enamels: Stains Fillers-etc 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Good Housekeeping’s School Department has information on 
in every section of the country and we are ready to help 


schools 
you solve the school problem. 


If you are looking for a professional training school of a particular 
type or a college preparatory school, 


SU MU tt AL HANA 


a Ip ~ . ° 
make suggestions and ask the schools to get in touch with you. 


In order that we may suggest schools which will meet your par- 
ticular requirements, please write us full 


sf 


in which you are interested, 
amount you wish to pay. 


Good Housekeeping School Department 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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| she had dropped on. 


| only child,”’ 














shall be very glad to 


particulars as to subject 


age of pupil, sex, locality and the | aware of it. “ Yes.” 





| mother. 


The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


seemed to be his mind—his body—the soul of 
him! 

It was when he was thinking this with a 
sudden sense of disturbance that a silver. 
toned voice evidently speaking to him attracted 
his attention. 

The voice was of silver, and the light laugh 
was silvery. “You look as if you were not 
thinking of any of us,’’ the owner said. 

He turned about to find himself looking at 
one of the prettiest of filmily-dressed creatures 
in the room. Every atom of her was lovely, 
and her small, deep-curved mouth and pure, 
large eyes were like an angel’s. 

“T believe you remember me!” she said 
after a second or so in which they held each 
other’s gaze, and Donal knew he began to 
flush slowly. 

“Ves,” he answered. “I do, now I have 
looked again. You were—the Lady Down- 
stairs.”’ 

She flung out the silver laugh again. “ After 
all these years! After one has grown old and 
withered and wrinkled—and has a grown-up 
daughter.”’ 

He answered with a dazzling young-man-of- 
the-world bow and air. ‘“‘You are exactly as 
you were the morning you came into the 


| gardens dressed in crocuses and daffodils. | 
| thought they were daffodils and crocuses. | 


said so to my mother afterward.” 

He did not like her, but he knew how her 
world talked to her. And he wanted to hear 
her speak—the Lady Downstairs, who had 
not “liked” the soft-eyed, longing, war, 
little lonely thing. 

“All people say of you is entirely inet she 
said. “I did not believe it at first, but I do 
now.” She patted the seat of the small sofa 
“Come and sit here and 
talk to me a few minutes. Girls will come and 
snatch you away presently, but you can spare 
me three minutes.”’ 

He did as he was told, and wondered, as he 
came nearer, at the shell fineness of her cheek 


| and her seraphic smile. 


“7 want you to tell me something about my 
she said. 

He hoped very much that he did not flush 
in his sometimes troublesome blond fashion 


| then. ‘TI shall be most happy to tell you any- 


thing I ha. e the honor of knowing,” he an- 
swered. ‘Only ask.”’ 

“You would be« -apable of putting on a touch 
of Lord Coombe’s little stiff air if you were not 
so young and polite,’ she said. “It was Lord 
Coombe who told me about the old Duchess’ 
dance—and that you tangoed with my Robin. 
He said both of you did it beautifully.” 

“Miss Gareth-Lawless did, at least.” 


H® was looking down and so did not chance 
to see the look of alittle cat which showed 
itself in her quick side glance. 

“She is not my Robin now. She belongs to 
the Dowager Duchess of Darte—for a con- 
sideration. She is one of the new little females 
who are obstinately determined to carn an 
honest living. I haven’t seen her for months 
perhaps years. Is she pretty?” 

The last three words came out like the little 
cat’s pounce on a mouse. Donal even felt 
momentarily startled. But he remained capa- 


ble of raising clear eyes to her and saying: 


“She was prettier than any one else at th 
Duchess’ house that night. Far pretti¢ .” 

“Have you never seen her since? . 

Phis was a pounce ag sain, and he was quite 


Feather gurgled. ‘That was really | worthy 
of Lord Coombe.” she said. “I wasn’t being 
pushing, really, Mr. Muir. If any one asks 
you your intentions, it will be the Dowager— 
not little Miss Gareth-Lawless’ mother. | never 
pretended to chaperon Robin. She might run 
about all over London without my asking any 
questions. 1 am afraid I am not much of a 
I am not in the least like yours. 
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‘Like mine?” He wondered why _ his 
mother should be so suddenly dragged in. 

She laughed with a bright air of being much 
entertained. ‘“Do you remember how Mrs. 
Muir whisked you away from London the 
day after she found out that you were playing 
with my vagabond of a Robin, unknowing of 
your danger? There was a mother for you! 
it nearly killed my little pariah.” 

She rose and held out her hand. “T have 
not really had my three minutes, but I must 
not detain you any longer. Why do you all at 
once look quite like Lord Coombe?” 

Perhaps he did look a trifle like his relative. 
He had risen to his feet. ‘I was not aware 
that I was whisked away from London,’’ he 
said. 

“T was,’’ with pretty impudence. ‘You 
were bundled back to Scotland almost before 
daylight. Lord Coombe knew about it. We 
laughed immensely together. It was a great 
joke, because Robin fainted and fell into the 
mud, or something of the sort, when you didn’t 
turn up the next morning. She almost pined 
away and died of grief, tiresome little thing! 
Hordes of girls will now advance upon you. 
So glad to have had you even for a few trea- 
Good afternoon.” 





sured seconds. 
XXXTA 


long time before Donal left 
seemed long, and as if 


T was not a 
the house, but it 
he had thought a great m 4yny rather incoherent 
things before he parted from his gay acquain- 
tance and was on his way to his mother’s 
house. 
He walked all thé way home because he 


wanted movement.’ He also wanted time to 
think things over, because the intensity of 
his own mood troubled him. Because of the 
world’s madness, because of the human feat 
and weeping everywhere, because of the new 
abysses which seemed to yawn every day on 
every side, both soul and senses were ab- 
normally overstrung. He was overwhelmed 
by exquisite compassions in his thoughts of 


Robin. He was afraid for her youngness, her 
sweetness, the innocent defenselessness which 


was like a child’s. 

It was this aspect of her and things akin te 
it which had risen in the incoherent thought 
when he was maneuvering to get away from 
the drawing-room full of chattering people. 
He knew himself overwhelmed again by ex- 
quisite compassion because the thing Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless told him had brought back 
all the silent anguish of impotent childish 
rebellion the morning when he had _ been 
awakened before the day, and during the day 
when he had thought his small breast would 
burst as the train rushed on with him—away— 
away ! 

And Robin had told him the rest, sitting one 
afternoon in the same chair with him—a roomy 
red armchair in an old riverside inn where they 
had managed to meet and had spent a long, 
rainy day together. She had told him—in a 
queer, little, strained voice—about the waiting 

and waiting—and waiting. And about the 
certainty of her belief in his coming. And the 
tiny foot which grew numb. And the slow 





lump climbing in her throat. And the rush 
under the shrubs—and the beating hands 

and cries—and of the rose dress and socks and 
crushed hat covered with mud. She had not 


been piteous or dramatic. She had been so 
simple that she had broken his heart in two, 
and he had actually hidden his face in her 
hair 

“Oh, Donal, dear! You’re crying!” she 
had said, and she had broken down, too, and 
lor a few seconds they had cried together, 
rocking in each other’s arms, while the rain 
streamed down the window-panes and beauti- 
fully shut them in. 

It had all come back before he reached the 
house in Kensington whose windows looked 
into the thick leaves of the plane trees. And 
at the same time he knew that the burning 
anger which kept rising in him was perhaps 
undue and not quite fair. But he was thinking 
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of Coombe 


it had not been mere cruel chance—-it could 
have been helped—it need never have been! 
It had been the narrow, cold, hard planning 
of grown-up people who knew that they were 
powerful enough to enforce any hideous cruelty 
on creatures who had no defense. He actually 
found his heated mind making a statement of 
the case as wild as this, and its very merciless- 
ness of phrase checked him. The grown-up 
person had been his mother—his long-beloved 
—and he was absolutely calling her names. 

He pulled himself up vigorously and walked 
very fast. But the heat did not quite die 
down, and other thoughts surged up in spite 
of his desire to keep his head and be reasonably 
calm. There had heen narrowness in the tragic 
separation of two happy children, if the only 
reason for it had been that the mother of one 
was a pretty, frivolous, much-gossiped-about 
woman belonging to a rather-too-rapid set. 
And if it had been a reason then, how would it 
present itself now? What would happen to 
an untouched dream if argument and disap- 
proval crashed into it? What if his mother 
was angry—though he had never seen her 
angry in his life and could only approach the 
idea because he had just found out that she 
had once been cruel—yes, it had been cruel! 
What if Coombe actually chose to interfere, 
Coombe with his unmoving face, his perfection 
of exact phrase, and his cold, almost inhuman 
eye! After all, the matter concerned him 
closely. . 

“While houses threaten to crumble, and 
heads may fall into the basket, there are things 
we must remember until we disappear,” he 
had said not long ago, with this same gray 
eye fixed on him. “I have no son. _ If mar- 
quisates continue to exist, you will be the 
Head of the House of Coombe.” 

What would he make of a dream if he 
handled it? What would there be left? 
Donal’s heart burned in his side when he re- 
called Feather’s impudent little laugh as she 
talked of her “vagabond Robin,” her ‘small 
pariah.’”’ He could not think calmly or logi- 
cally; both the heaven and the earth in him 
swept him along as with the rush of the spheres. 
It was Robin who was foremost in all his 
thoughts. It was because she was so apart 
from all the world that it had seemed beauti- 
ful to keep her so in his heart. She had always 
been so aloof a little creature, so unclaimed and 
naturally left alone. No one had ever owned 
her; no one really knew her. People only saw 
her loveliness; no one knew her but himself— 
the little, beautiful thing—his own—his own! 
Nothing on earth should touch her! 


ELEN MUIR, from her seat at the window 
looking into the thick leafage of the trees, 

saw him turn at the entrance and heard him 
mount the steps. The days between them 
and approaching separation were growing 
shorter and shorter. He had never reached 
even that beginning of the telling—whatsoever 
he had to tell. Perhaps it was coming now. 

But when he came into the room, his look was 
a new one to her. It was not happy—it was 
not a free look. There was something like 
troubled mental reservation in it, and when 
had there ever been mental reservation le- 
tween them? Oh, no—that must not—must 
not be now! Not now! : 

He sat down with his cap in his hand as if 
he had forgotten to lay it aside or as if he were 
making a brief call. , 

“What has happened, Donal?” she said. 
“Have you come to tell me that—” 

“No, not that—though that may come any 
moment now. It is something else.’’ 

“What else?” ; 

“IT don’t know how to begin,” he said. 
“There has never been anything like this 
before. But I must know from you that a— 
silly woman—has not been telling me spiteful 
lies. She is the kind of woman who would 
say anything it amused her to say.” 


The Head of the House 














“What was it she said?” 
“J was dragged into a house by Clonmel. 
He said he had promised to drop in to tea. 
There were a lot of people. Mrs. Gareth- 
Lawless was there and began to talk to me. 

“Why did you think she might be telling 
you spite! ful ney es 

“That is i he broke out, miserably im- 
petuous. ° ‘Doane it may all seem childish 
and unimportant to you. Perhaps no one but 
myself could realize that a sort of sore spot 
was left in my mind for years because of a 
wretched thing which happened when I was 
a child. Did you deliberately take me back 
to Scotl so suddenly that early morning? 
Was it ause you wanted to separate me 
from a child I was fond of?” 

yes.” 

“ And vour idea was that because her mother 
was a flighty woman with bad taste and the 
wrong surroundings, her poor little girl would 
contaminate me?” 

“Tt was because her mother was a light 
woman and all her friends were like her. And 
your affection for the child was not like a child’s 
affection ‘ 

“No, it v ‘asn’t, ” he said, and he leaned for- 
ward with his forehead in his hands 

“] wanted to put an end to it before it was 
too late. I saw nothing but pain in it for 
vou. It filled me with heart-broken fear to 
think of the girl such a mother and such a life 
would make.” 

“She was such a little thing 

such a tender mite of a thing! 
a little thing even now.” 

“Ts she?” said Helen. 

Now she knew he would not tell her. And 
she was right. Up to that afternoon there 
had always been the chance that he would. 
Nicht after nizht he had heen on the brink 
of telling her of the dream. Only as the 
beauty and wonder of it grew, he had each 
day given himself another day, and yet an 
otherand another. But he had always thoucht 
the hour would come, and he had been sure 


* said Donal, 
She’s such 


she would not grudge him a moment he had 
held from her. Now he shut everytl in 
within himself. 

“T wish you had not done it. It was a mis- 
take,” was all he said. 

“You met her on the nicht of the Duchess | 
of Darte’s dance?” Helen said. 

“Ves 99 

“Vou have met her since?” 

rsh oo Ne 

“Tt is useless for older people to interfere,”’ 


have loved each other very 
» been happy together. But 
Donal, 


she said “We 
much. We have 
I can do nothing to help you. Oh, 
my own dear!’ 

Her involuntary movement of putting her 
throat was a 


hand to her piteous gesture. 








“You are going away,” she pleaded. ‘Don’t 
let any U ing come between us—not now! It 
is not as if you were going to stay. When 
you come back, perhaps—’ 

“i may never come hack.” he answered, 
and as he said it, he saw Robin as he had seen 
her the ivht | elore Rol in who belonged to 

O ONnE€ 

“T only wanted to be sure. It was a mis- 
take. \W ill never speak of it again,’’ he 
aded 

rer it F a mistake, forgive it. It was 

nly he e I could not bear that your life 

ld t be beautiful. These are not like 
other days. Oh, Donal, my dear, my dear!” 

\nd she broke into weeping and took him 
in het ind he held her and kissed her | 
tender! But whatsoever happened—what 
soever he did—-he knew that if he was to save 
and | is bliss to the end, he could not tell 
her ne 

XL 


MBs BI ine TT’S cottage on the edge of 

ier 1 Wood seemed to Robin, when 
it, to be on ly a part ofa ki liry tale 
the great oaks and beeches spread 
behi ind at each side of it and seemed to 
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‘Sithe Bic Problem of the Little House 





(Continued from page 35) 


overbangings. The furniture is all in the 
same character, in that none of it is heavy or 
massive, and it is all painted a soft yellow, 
with the exception of one or two walnut pieces 
which afford accent and contrast. As for 
variety of detail, while the day-bed is uphol- 
stered in plain, dull-blue damask, the over- 
hangings at the windows are gray, blue, and 
orange, and the shades of the lighting fixtures 
are of yellow parchment decorated with blue. 
The use to which each room is put affects its 
character intensely. The living-room, to be 
all that its name naturally implies, must have 
large areas of quiet, satisfying color and line; 
no glowing red wall-paper, no rug of eternal 
unrest, no faddy furniture; rather the qualities 
of a real friend, steady, calm, appreciative 
companionship. Equally important are the 
spots of special interest—the picture best 
beloved, be it color print or etching, a bright 
cushion, the candles, ‘the lamp, a bit of pottery 
perhaps; for these are the ear-marks of char- 
acter In a room—its character and yours. 
The bedrooms demand a lighter touch, a 
daintier note. The walls may be of light, plain 
color or figured or striped if not too decidedly 
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so. Avoid those impelling motifs in bedroom 
wall-paper which, when you ‘lie abed, you 
count unendingly. Gay cretonnes make lovely 
bedroom overhangings, as indeed do plain 
chambrays in the pastel shades. 

Unbleached muslin dyes beautifull? and with 
its soft, velvety texture makes the most de- 
lightful hangings and spreads. It is an ideal 
fabric for decorating with stencils, embroidery, 
or appliqué 

Rich, vivid colors are 
home, but must be administered in homeo- 
pathic doses, and relatedly. Large areas call 
for soft, restful tones subordinated to the 
brighter, smaller spaces, and in the small house 
such areas should be finished in light, neutral 
tints which appear to recede from the eye and 
thus give an effect of spaciousness. 

Do not tolerate quantities of meaningless 
knickknacks, but let every vase and candle- 
stick have for its purpose in being, real beauty 
or use—both, if possible. And last of all, let 
your home from cellar to attic express you, 
so that your friends will say “It looks so much 
like you, we should have known it was yours.” 
This is the supreme compliment. 


necessary in a real 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


have no end in any land on earth. It nestled 
against its primeval-looking background jn 
a nook of its own. Under the broad branches 
of the oaks and beeches tall ferns grew so thick 
that they formed a forest of their own—a 
lower, lighter, lacy forest where foxglove spires 
pierced here and ‘there, and rabbits burrowed 
and sniffed and nibbled, and pheasants hid 
nests and sometimes sprang up rocketing 
startlingly. Birds were thick in the wood and 
trilled love songs, or twittered and sang low in 
the hour before their bedtime, filling the twi- 
light with clear, adorable sounds. The fairy- 
tale cottage was whitewashed, and its broad, 
eaved roof was thatched. Hollyhocks stood in 
haughty splendor against its walls and on either 
side of its path. ‘The latticed windows were 
diamond-paned, and their inside ledges filled 
with flourishing fuchsias, and trailing white 
campanula, and mignonette. The same flow- 
ers grew thick in the crowded, blooming garden, 
And there was a small wicket gate. 

When Robin caught sight of it, she wondered 
for a moment if she were going to cry. Only 
because it was part of the dream and could be 
nothing else—unless one wakened. 





N the tiny porch covered with honeysuckle 

in bloom, a little old fairy woman was 
sitting knitting a khaki sock very fast. She 
wore a clean print gown and a white apron and 
a ape cap with a frilled border. She hada 
stick and a nutcracker face and a pair of large, 
iron-bowed spectacles. She was so busy that 
she did not seem to hear Robin, as she walked 
up the path between the borders of pinks and 
snapdragons, but when she was quite close to 
her, she glanced up. 

Robin thought she looked almost frightened 
when she saw her. She got up and made an 
apologetic curtsey. 

“Eh!” she ejaculated. “To think of me not 
hearing you. I do beg your pardon, Miss, I do 
that. I was really waiting here to be ready 
for you.” 

“Thank you. Thank you, Mrs. Bennett,” 
Robin answered in a sweet hurry to reassure 
her. “I hope you are very well.’’ And she 
held out her hand. 

Mrs. Bennett had only been shocked at her 
own apparent inattention to duty. She was 
not really frightened, and her nutcracker face 
illuminated itself with delighted smiles. “I 


don’t hear very well at the best of time,” she 
said. “And Dve got a bit of a cold, Just 
worry, Miss, just worry it is, along of this ’ere 


war and my grandsons going marching off 
every few days seems like. Dick, that’s the 
youngest, as was always my pet, he’s the last, 
and he’ ll be off any minute—and these is his 
socks.” 

Robin actually picked up a sock and patted 
it softly with a childish quiver of her chin. 
“Ves, yes!” she said. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

Mrs. Bennett winked tears out of her eyes 
hastily. “Me being hard of hearing is no 
excuse for me t talking about myself first thing. 
Her Grace wrote to me about you, Miss, with 
her own kind hand. She said the cottage was 
so quiet and pretty you wouldn’t mind it being 
little ae me being a bit deaf.” 


“T shall mind nothing,’ said Robin. She 
rais ned} her voice and tried to speak very dis- 
tinctly so as to make sure that the old fairy 
woman would hear her. “It is the most 
heautiful cottage I ever saw in my life. It 1s 
like a cottage in a fairy story.” 

“‘That’s what the vicar says, Miss, my dear,” 
was Mrs. Bennett’s cheerful reply. ; 

She became quite active and bustling, pick- 
ing a spray of honeysuckle and a few sprigs of 


mignonette from near the doorway and handing 
them to Robin. 

“Your room’s full of ’em,’’ she said, “them 
and musk and roses. You’ll sleep. and wake 
in the midst of flowers and birds singing and 
bees humming. And I can give you rich milk 
and home-baked bread, God bless you! You 





are welcome. Come in, my pretty dear— 
use Miss.”” 
Robin came down from London to the cot- 
tage on the wood’s edge several times dur- 
ing the weeks that followed. It was easy to 


»stled reach and too beautiful and lonely and strange 
id in to stay away from. The war ceased where 
nches the wood began. Mrs. Bennett delighted in her 
thick and, regarding the Duchess as a sort of adored 
n—a Deity, would have served her lodger on bended 
Pires knee if custom had permitted. Ro!in could 
owed always make her hear, and sat and listened so 
; hid tenderly to her stories of her grandsons that 
ting there grew up between them an absolute 
and affection 
Ww in “And vet we don’t see each other often,”’ 
twi- the old fairy woman had said. “You flit in 
airy- like and (lit away again as if vou was a butter- 
oad, fly, 1 think sometimes when I’m sitting here 
d in alone. When you come to stay, you’re mostly 
ther flitting about the wood, and I only see you 
were Lit by Lit. But I couldn’t tell you, Miss, 
illed my dear. what it’s like to me. You do love 
hite the wood. don’t you? It’s a fairy place, too— 
low- came as this is.” 
den. “It’s all fairy,.Mrs. Bennett,’’ Robin said. 
“Perhaps I am a fairy, too, when I am here. 
ered Nothing seems quite earthly.” TAILORED UNDERWEAR 
nly She bent forward suddenly and took the old “ : ae 
l be face in her hands and kissed it. Tail red-toSit 


“Eh! I shouldn’t wonder,”’ the old fairy 


woman chuckled sweetly. “I used to hear 





‘kle tales of fairies in Devonshire in my young days. Luxurious, ultra regal. 
- And you do look like something witched—Lut Made for the inner circle 
She you’ve been witched for happiness. Babies of women who want the 
and look that way for a bit sometimes—as if they } most exquisite lingerie. 
da : brought something with them when they come ‘Sills cea Cotton poten 
ge, to earth.’ “ite Ros At only first-class shops. 
hat “Yes,” answered Robin. “Yes. ‘Rankiewosrwuu. 
ked It was true that she only flitted in and out ——— 
ind and that she spent hours in the depths of the LA GRECQUE UNDERWEAR CO 
to wood and always came back as if from fairy- 339-B Fifth Avenue 

land. New York 
red Once she had a holiday of nearly a week. 


She came down from town one afternoon in 
a pretty white frock and hat and white shoes 
and with an air of such delicate radiance about 
her that Mrs. Bennett would have clutched her 





to her breast but for knowledge of the respect : The Effect of 


due to those connected with great duchesses. 

“Like a new young bride you look, my pretty along Y A 
dear—Miss,’’ she cried out when she came up | = Artistic Surroundings 
the path Letween the hollyhocks in the garden. | 


“God’s surely been good f is day. \TIT : 
( been good to you thi day. | RIGHT colors, blended sate appeal- 


There’s something like heaven in your face.’ : : : 
Rolin stood still a moment, looking like ing pictures by great artists, have 
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night after night, when the stillness was like , } i) 

ae ce room, den or college 

heaven itself. Now and then a faint rustle : : , 

among the ferns or the half-awakened move- | dormitory — cheer- 

ment and sleepy note of a bird in the leaves - ful-toned nursery 


eeztithy stirred the silence, but that was all. | : especially tee you'll oF, —_ BACK TO 
Lances of moonlight pierced through the | find a dozen spots or 4 
branches, and their slow feet made no sound ee ea | PRE WAR 


upon the thick moss. Here and there pale panels that would be 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


chain of gold with a plain gold ring hung on it. 
He put the chain round her neck, but slipped 
the ring on her finger and kissed it again and 
again. 

“Wear it when we are together,” he whis- 
pered. “I want toseeit. It makes you mine 
as much as if I had put it on in a church with 
a huge organ playing.” 

“] should be yours without it,” answered 
Robin. ‘I am yours.” 

““Yes,’’ he whispered again. ‘You are mine. 
And I am yours. It always was so—since 
the morning stars sang together.’’ 


XLI 


T! [E tidal wave swept on, and the uninitiated 
who formed the mass of humanity in every 
country in the world, reading with feverish 
anxiety almost hourly newspaper extras every 
day, tried to hide a secret fear that no one 
knew what was really happening or could trust 
to the absolute truth of any spoken or pub- 
lished statement. The exultant hope of to- 
day was dashed tomorrow; the despair of 
the morning was lightened by gleams of hope 
before night closed, and was darkened and 
lightened again and again. Great cities and 
towns aroused themselves from a half-somno- 
lent belief in security. Village by village Eng- 
land awakened to what she faced in common 
with an amazed and half-incredulous world. 
Incompetent, raw troops, gathered from 
fields, shops, and desks, half-trained, half- 
clad, half-armed according to pessimistic re- 
port, fared forth across the narrow channel 
and did strangely competent things—this 
being man’s way when in dire moments needs 
must be. Riff-raff exalted itself and also died 
competently enough. The apparently aimless 
male offspring of the so-called useless rich and 
great also died competently enough with the 


| rest. The Roll of Honor raked fore and aft. 
| The little ones who had tangoed best and had 
shone in cabarets were swept away as grass by 


scvthes. 

“Will any one be left?” white Robin shud- 
dered, clinging to Donal in the wood at night. 
“Every day there are new ones. Almost 
every one who has gone! Kathryn says that 
no one—zo one— will ever come back.” 

““Hush—sh! Hush—sh!” whispered Donal. 
“Hush—sh! little, lovely love!” 

And hisarms closed so tightly around her that 
she could for a few moments scarcely breathe. 

The Duchess had much work for her to do 
and was glad to see that the girl looked well and 
untired. When she was at home in Faton 
Square, her Grace was even more strict about 
the walks and country holidays than she had 
been when she was away. 

“Health and strength were never so much 
needed,”’ she said. ‘“ We must keep our bodies 
in readiness for any test or strain.” 

This notwithstanding, there was at last a 
morning when Robin looked as though she 
had not slept well. It was so unusual a thing 
that the Duchess spoke of it. 

“T hope you have not been sitting up late 
at your work?” she said. 

“No, thank you,” Robin answered. “I 
went to bed last night at ten o’clock.”’ 

The Duchess looked at her seriously. Never 
before had she seen her with eyes whose misted 
heaviness suggested tears. Was it possible 
that there seemed something at once strained 
and quivering about her mouth—as if she 
were making an effort to force the muscles to 
hold it still? 

“T hope you would tell me if you had a 
headache. You must, you know, my dear.” 

Robin’s slight movement nearer to her had 
the air of being almost involuntary—as if it 
were impelled by an uncontrollable yearning 
to be a little near something—some one. ‘The 
strained and quivering look was ever more 
noticeable, and her lifted eyes singularly ex- 
pressed something she was trying to hold back 








“Phank you—indeed:” she said. “But it 
isn’t headache. It is—things T could not 
help a ‘ing about in the night.’ 

‘he Duchess took her hand ai patted it 
with firm gentleness. “You mustn’t, my 
dear. You must try hard not to do it. We 
shall be of no use if we let our minds go. We 
must try to force ourselves into a sort of deaf 
ness and blindness in certain directions. I am 
trving—\ ith all my might.” 

“T know I must,” Robin answered not too 
auimtiy. “] must—more than most people. 
I’m not brave and strong» I’m weak and 
coward] ywardly.” Her breath caught it 
self, and she went on quickly: “Work helps 
than anything else. I want to work all the 


more - Bh 
may I begin the letters now?” 


time. Please, 


SHE was bending over her desk when Lord 
Coombe came in earlier than was his cus- 
» perfection of his dress, his smooth 
ss and quiet harmony of color and 
d actually to add to the aged look 
of his face. His fine rigidity was worn and 
sallowed. After his greeting phrases, he stood 
for a space quite silent while the Duchess 
watched him as if waiting. 

“He has gone?” she said presently. She 
spoke | in quite a low voice, but it reached 
Robin’s desk. 

“Ves, At dawn. The suddenness and 
secrecy of these goings add to the poignancy 
of them. I saw him, but he did not see me. 
I found out the hour and made an effort. He 
is not mv boy, but I wanted to look at him. 
It was perhaps for the last time.” 

He spoke low himself, and rather quickly, 
and with a new tone in his voice—as if he had 
been wrenched and was in pain. 

“T am not in a heroic mood. I was only 
sick and furious when I watched them go by. 
They were a handsome, clean-built lot. But 
he stood out—the finest among them. His 
mere beauty and strength brought hideous 
thoughts into one’s mind—thoughts of Ger 
nan deviltries born of hell.’’ 

Robin was looking at her hand, which had 
stopped writing. She could not keep it stil! 
She must get up and go to her own rooms 

| knees shake under her like that 
ied to stand on her feet? 

lking went on, and she scarcel 
is said. She and Donal had 
is was coming; they had known 
t day they had talked together 
lhe knowledee had been the 
ys waiting hidden at some turn 
head What was why they had 
htened and desperate and hurried 
i lung together and shut their eyes 
and caught at the few hours—the few heavenly 
hours. He had said it would come suddenly 
jut she | not thought it could be as sudden 
isht a soldier had brought a 
. blotted lines to her. She 

and began to rise. 
seconds of dead silence. 
been standing thinking and 


tom. ‘J! 
creaselessn¢ 
line, seem¢ 


said “Go ’ 
j Rohin as she left the 
she stood in the hall 
taircase piteous ‘ly It 
teep that she felt it was 
yuNtain But she mov ed 
step andhegan to climb 
tai urging at the 


room, she went in 
fell down upon the 
aco his motner had 
Now the war had 
tood straizht in the 


shaking 
is there 
always!” 
pened next was not a thing 
bout—though at the time the 
vas perhaps at that very hour 
houses all over England. 
(To be continued) 
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happy growing baby 


if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing, 
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©he Industrial Age 


ESIGNED by today's 
leading’ orthopedic 


specialist to. make the flesh 
able to keep up with the 
spirit when little folks realize 
all there is to do, and little 
feet set about doing it. 
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ideal hot water bottle and bed warmer. 
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Why Risk The Life 
of Your Coming Baby? 


GNORANCE on the part of ex- 

pectant mothers causes many 
thousands of still-born children. 

Not knowing what to do, how to 
live, what to wear—can mean suffer- 
ing, sickness, yes, and even death. 


Are women to blame? Those who 
don’t know what to do and can only 
Suess are terribly unfortunate. But 
here is help—and comforting guidance. 











The Laird of Woodchuck 
| Lodge 


(Continued from page 14) 


have our own Hingham Lamb out on Mullein 
Hill,” I suggested cautiously. “And | don't 
like to rob you this way.” 

“No robbery at all. Besides, these are a 
better breed than yours in Hingham,” 

“But my folks don’t seem very fond of 
’em,” I protested. “They cook with a rank 
odor.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how to prepare them,” 
he answered. “Let me show you a trick,” and 
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Book Tells 


How the New Life is developed. 
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Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. ‘The tiniest 


blunder may cause the death of your coming 
baby—and untold suffering for yourself. 


Why risk your baby’s life? Why guess 


when it is so easy for you to know the cor- 
rect thing for you to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 


Experience is a dear teacher. Knowiedge is easily gained. 
This book, “Before the Baby Comes,” published by Harper 
and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, tells everything the 
prospective mother should know. 

No one is better qualified to advise the prospective mother 
than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this book. She was, 
for years, superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York 

Her book is not at all theoretical or technical It is writ- 
ten in simple language as one woman would talk to another. 
It answers the thousands of questions which mothers have 
asked. Endorsed by physicians and nurses everywhere 

This book contains just the information that you need. 176 
pages, 444 x 6%4 inches. Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher’s 
price, $1.25. Special price to expectant mothers. .. 
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SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE ** 


HEN your line breaks, soiling clothes and perhaps tearing them, to say nothing of the 
loss of time and labor, just remember that we make a real line. A line you can depend 
As it is made of pure white cotton (on our 
specially designed machines) and braided, the clothes pins do not slip—the 
small splinters so often found in lines are absent in ours. Trade marked 
for your protection and guaranteed. At dealers or write for sample. 
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Choosing Material for Cloth Dresses 


(Continued from page 50) 


many novelty cloths and colored blankets are 
made from shoddy 

Woolens are made from yarns whose fibers 
have only been carded, which means, run 
through a machine to straighten them out par- 
tially so they can be spun into yarn. In 
worsteds, the fibers for the yarn have been both 
carded and combed. This second process 
makes them lie parallel toeachother. A worsted 
yarn is smooth, even, and wiry. Ordinarily, 
worsteds are closely woven, tailor and press 
well, and keep their shape under hard wear. 
A woolen yarn is fuzzy and uneven. 

Worsteds are more likely to wear shiny than 
woolens, because of the long, straight fibers 
which reflect more light and pack more easily 
than those which are mixed and crisscrossed. 
Loose fibers can be raised by steaming and 
pressing, but if the fibers are worn off, the 
shine can not be removed. Flannels, novelty 
suitings, velour, blankets, jersey, etc., are 
woolens. Serges, covert cloths, gabardine, 


tricotine (double twill), Poiret twill, Panama, 
voile, etc., are worsteds. 

Bolivia, chinchilla and some velvets are pile 
wools and depend for their worth on the close- 
ness of the foundation weave and the firmness 
with which the pile is put in. 

Wool cloths distinguished by their finishes are 
velour, broadcloth, duvetyn, etc. 

To test for permanence of nap—moisten 
the forefinger and rub against the nap; if it has 
been blown into the cloth by machinery instead 
of being pulled out of the foundation yarn, 
the little fibers will rub off. 

In buying wool cloth, it is not enough to be 
told that it is “all wool.” A sample may burn 
into the little tufted knobs so characteristic of 
wool, and still be remanufactured wool (shod- 
dy), or poor new fiber, and therefore too short 
to be spun into good yarn; also, a fabric may 
have yarn made from good long fiber of high- 
grade wool, but be so light in weight that it 
will pull apart with very little strain. 
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deftly cutting in between the neck and the 
shoulder, he took out the thyroid glands. 

“Now you’re going to take this one home. 
There'll be no strong smell when you cook 
this fellow.” 

Our talk turned to poetry—the skinning stil] 
going forward—the woodchuck brimming fyll 
of verse; for Burroughs, at every other turn 
of his knife, would seem to open up a vein of 
song. The beauty of nature to Burroughs had 
always been more than skin deep. He wanted 
the skin for a coat; the carcass he wanted for 
roast; but here was a chance for him to look 
into some of the hidden, fearful things of 
nature, and the sight inside that woodchuck 
made him stop and sing. 

Resting a bit from his labor, he began to 

nant to the slackening rain: 
“Tis a dull sight 
To see the year dying, 
When winter winds 
Set yellow woods sighing, 
Sighing, O sighing. 





‘‘When such a time cometh, 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire; 
Oh, pile a bright fire! 


“‘T never look out 
Nor attend to the blast, 
For all to be seen 
Is the leaves falling fast, 
Falling, falling!” 


And he rubbed his thin hands together, spread 
them to the warmth, and repeated two or three 
times, 

“Oh, pile a bright fire!"’ 

**Oh, pile a bright fire!* 


MORE than once, during my stay, I heard 
him returning to those lines; and saw him 
several times reading the last stanzas of the 
poem from a typewritten copy on his porch 
table, chafing his hands the while, and extending 
them before the imaginary fire as if they were 
cold, or as if he felt through his hands, so sensi- 
tive was he physically, an actual fire in the 
written lines. The poem is Edward Fitzger- 
ald’s “Old Song,” and I am sure Burroughs 
was learning it by heart, and making rather 
hard work of it, I thought, for one who had 
already in memory so much good poetry. 

Then, at my request, he said some of the lines 
of his own poem, “Waiting.” “The only thing 
I ever did,” he remarked, “with real poetry 
in it.” 

“How about the philosophy in it?” I in- 
quired. ‘Do you find it sound after all these 
years?” 

There was an audible chuckle inside him, 
as he replied: “My father killed himself early 
trying to clear these acres of debts and stones. 
I might have been in my grave, too, these forty 
years had I tried to hurry it his way. | 
waited. By and by Henry Ford came along 
and cleared up the whole farm for me. Here 
I am, and here 


***Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ‘gainst Time or Fate, 
For lo! my cwn shall come to me.’” 


We were soon deep in a discussion of free 
verse, no hungry trout ever rising to the tly 
with more snap than Burroughs to this free- 
verse bait. He called the free-verse writers the 
Reds of American literature, the figure sticking 
to him, until some months later in California 





worked the idea out into a brief newspaper 
ck be le under _ ape the last piece, I think, 
ublication from his pen. 4 h d Il b 
Name me one good modern poem,” I said, ee Ww at your Oo ar uys 
“molded on the old forms, with rhyme and 
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He let go his knife again, turned his face 


+} . . 

don't once more to the rain, through which the - 
mountains were now emerging, and asked, oe : = 

—s “Do you know Loveman’s ‘Raining’ and | he a 
7 how he wandered up from Georgia to find him J 
nd of self in New York City, his boat gone, or his | 
rank money gone, or something gone—for he was 

mA some way stranded, I believe—and it was 
em, } raining?” And the old man began— 

an 
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unted the mountains and on the roof of Woodchuck 
d for Lodge. . 
look The thing on the box between us was utterly 
ss of forgotten, but only for the moment. 


“Confound those fleas!” the old poet ex- ° 
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“That’sa good poem because it goes straight a * do aut cela 
to the heart. It’s an experience. He lived it. 
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How You Can Have 
Prettier Dresses 


At Half the Cost 


By Marjorie La Mar 


WANT to tell you about a new and 

wonderfully simple plan by which you 
can now learn right at home in spare 
time to make all your own and your 
children’s clothes. 


I want to tell you how you can not 
only have more and prettier dresses, suits 
and hats, but how you can save at least 
one-half of what you are now spending. 


Does it sound almost too good to be 
true? Then, let me tell you about the 
Woman’s Institute—the great school 
which is bringing the joy of better clothes 
at substantial savings to women and 
girls all over the world. 


You say that you cannot sew a stitch 
or that you sew only a little? No matter! 
The Institute courses begin with the very 
simplest stitches and seams and proceed 
by logical steps until you learn the whole 
art of dressmaking—the designing, cut- 
ting, fitting and construction of garments 
of every kind. 

The courses are so complete and practi- 
eal that hundreds of students with abso- 
lutely no other preparation have opened 
shops of their own and enjoy large in- 
comes and independence as professional 
dressmakers and milliners. 


Best of all, you are not asked to spend 
long weeks on practice work. You begin 
almost at once to make actual garments. 
No matter where you live—no matter 
what your age or position in life, if you 
can be reached by the mails, you can 
learn dressmaking and millinery at home 
through the Woman’s Institute. 

Aren’t you glad to know that at last 
you can have those pretty clothes for 
which your heart has been longing all 
these years? And wouldn’t you like to 
have the full story of the school and the 
method that have made this possible? 
The way to get it is easy. 


Send For This 64-page Book 


“Dressmaking Made Easy” 


T tells all about the Woman’s Institute. Tt describes 
the ‘course in Dressmaking and tells how you, too, 
can learn easily and quickly, in spare time at home, 
to make your own clothes and dress better at less cost 
or prepare for success in the dressmaking profession. 








Use the coupon below or write a letter or_ post 
card. Without cost or obligati ym, a copy of “Dress- 
making Made Easy” will come to you by return mail 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-Y, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligati 


your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below: 








l Home Dressmaking 0 Mill 
Cj Professional Dressmaking oO 
Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address... 
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The Laird of Woodchuck 
Lodge 


test of consistency. Yet who among the theo- 
logians is more religious? Or leaves us with a 
realer consciousness of the presence of God 
in nature? 

“You and I approach this thing from differ- 
ent angles,” he said to me. “We come to God 
down different roads. Our terms differ. You 
say ‘Father.’ I say ‘Nature.’ But whatever 
we call Him, He is the same, and the same for 
each of us. Our divergent paths at the start 
come out together at the end. We worship 
the same God.” 

We did differ radically in our approach, in 
our terminology, and as I had always thought, 
must of necessity differ as radically in our 
faiths and works. That was a foolish, vain- 
glorious conceit. I wish every disconcerted 
reader of “The Light of Day” and “ Accepting 
the Universe” had heard the old author inter- 
pret himself that day. Such readers would have 
understood, sitting there watching the light 
of a real day breaking in over the rainy autumn 
landscape, what Carruth meant by, 

“A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The ripe rich tint of the corn-fielc 

And _ le wild geese sz ng hig 

And all over upland and lowla nd 

The charm of the golde nrod— 

Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God!” 

HE pelt was finally off; the carcass in pickle 

for me; and the sun was out, flooding Mont- 
gomery Valley and the heaving ranges beyond. 
Anautomobile load of callers came, stopped a 
little time, and went away; another load came 
and went away, and Burroughs, now quite 
rested, brought out the manuscripts of two new 
books, which were ready for the publishers. 

I looked at the piles of work, then at the 
frail old man who had heaped them up, and 
thought with shame of my own strength—and 
laziness. To be approaching eighty-four with 
one book on the press and two other books in 
manuscript! What a long, steady stroke he had 
pulled across these more than sixty years of 
writing to be bringing him in at the finish, two 
full volumes ahead of the race! Three volumes 
indeed, for “ Accepting the Universe” had not 
yet come from the press. 

The quiet and calm of it all deeply impressed 
me. The extreme opposite in temperament 
and action from his friend Roosevelt, there was 
nothing “strenuous” about this plodding old 
man, nor ever had been. “Serene I fold my 
hands and wait” he had written in his twenty- 
third year, and had practised all these four-and- 
eighty years. Yet here was a sizeable amount 

of durable work accomplished. It is well for us 
Ame Tics ans to remember just now that there is 
another than the “strenuous” type of life, 
vhich is just as worthy of emulation, and whic h 
is likely to be even more effective. 

This was an October day at Woodchuck 
Lodge. Sixty-one years before, the Adlantic 
Monthly was actually printing Burroughs’s first 
essay, “Expression.” I looked at the old man 
beside me with the pen in his fingers. Was it 
the same man? the same pen? Lowell was the 
editor; then F ields, Howe ls, Aldrich, Scudder, 
Perry, _ others, to the present editor, who 
as held his chair these dozen years; and I 
hed the pen in “lle hand travel 
! | line of the manuscript 
and I remembered that in all the years since 
Lowell was editor, not for a single year had 
hat pen failed to appear in the pages of the 
Ailantic. Was it strange that as I looked from 
he pen away to the Catskills surrounding me 











S owly across a2 corr 


t 
please send me one of | I wondered if I were really looking into Mont- 


gomery Valley and not into Sleepy Hollow? 

We guests had a plenty that night, but Bur- 
roughs went to bed supperless. We guests 
slept indoors, but Burroughs made his bed out 
on the front porch, where he could see the stars 
come over the mountains, and the gates of 
lawn swing wide on the wooded crests, when 
the new sweet day should come through and 
down into Montgomery Valley. 


130 November 1921 Good Housekeeping 








Save Money, 
Xmas Jewelry 


Buy Direct from the World's 
Largest Mall Order Jewelers. 


125 B—LADIES’ BRACELET WATCH 
Here’s a charming Xmas gift that any wo- 
man will appreciate. This dainty, plain 
round convertible bracelet watch has a 15 
jeweled, fully guaranteed Lady Alton 
movement, 20 year guaranteed gold 
filled case and bracelet, Priced 


up to $22.50 in jewelry 
stores, Our lee only $15.00 


















105 B—MEN'S BELT and BUCKLE \ 
You can make no mistake giving J} 
any man this genuine leather belt §, 
with sterlingsilver buckle with any i] 
jinitial engraved in Old 2. 4) 
English, 34.00 value for $ 50 § 
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121 B—vapbies: 
CAMEO RING 





103 B-BAcl, 
Don't forget baby oe we ye 
this Xmas, Here’a ™22 with this ring 
\ = ents Heart for Xmas. 10K gold 

Charm, made in set with a charming 
| 20K gold with pink and white shell 
| dainty 13 inch Cameo, Pe aay 
/ chain. Sells up to pepe Our $3.50 


$1.50. Our rice only 
price only $1.00 iS 


send size when 
ordering. 

117 B—STERLING SILVER TEA SPOONS 
These spoons are full size, sterling silver, beautiful 
Mayflower pattern. Sold up to $1.35 each and $15 a 
doz. Our price only $1 pt 6 for $5.50, 12 for 
$10. Very special value — just for Xmas. 

27th ANNUAL GIFT BOOK — FREE 
Has 168 pages with thousands of suggestions of fine 
Xmas jewelry at lowest possible prices. Write for it. 


BAIRD-NORTH Co? 


, 846 BROAD ST., PROVIDENCE R.I. 
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| PRICE DEFLATIONINFURS | 


| first choice ard avoid payirg more | 
| Tke quality of Albreckt Fursisa || 
| tradition that kas beer maintained for | 


66 years. Money back quarartee. | 
ALBRECHT FURSTYLE BOOK and Buyers 
| Guide tells you many valuable facts 
|| about furs not fourd elsewkere.Serd 
| lOcerts today for catalog N2 172 to || 
|, E.ALBRECHT & SON ST. PAUL MINN. || 
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1V¢ S Fic 
“E-No Paste NEEDED 


Billions / @ : 
Toe thei to mount all kodak 


inuse / 

4 pictures, post cards, clippings in in album. 

Made in Square, Round, Ova’ nd H 
4 a am Ke 26 ve sepia, and red gumme aa paper. 

2 corners of pictures,then wet and st! 
QU iC K PASY. ‘ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 

} supply, drug and stat'y stores. Accept no substi(uti 

there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pk. and sample 


from Engel Mtg. Co., Dept. 32-L, 4711 N. Clark St. Chicaro 
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Hw-lass 


The Veil in Vogue” 


Silk Gulle 


yo is personified in the 
airy grace of the frock in 
which Hy-lass Silk Tulle is used. 


For the dinner dress, the even- 
ing gown or wedding dress it is 
most effective and appropriate. 


Nor is it the less charm- 
ing for the child’s dress 
and the party frock or 
coming-out dress of 
her older sister. 


Ask for Hy-lass Silk 

Tulle and you will 

be sure of its qual- 

ity. Identified by 
the label on the 
card on which it 
is wrapped. 


Write for our free 
book “Individual- 
izing the Veil 
and Style Acces- 


sories” 


& Lassner 


107 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 





Save $ a Pound! 
Buy yarn direct from the mill 


CONCORD YARNS 


ALL-WOOL Worsted 
are guaranteed 
40z, Skein soc., 1 lb. $2.00 
Sent postpaid 


(Concord Worsted Mills 
W. Concord, N. H. 


EEE AM a 
NURSING COURSE;! "= years, includ- 
% . ing medical, surgical 
obstetrics, contagion and children’s ward. Nine hours 
berday. Allowance, $15.00, $18.00 and $20.00 per month 
and maintenance. The Staten Island Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses, Tompkinsville, New York. 
(A branch of the University of the State of New York.) 





| the far-away. 





For Burroughs has lived and loved every 
thingghe has written. He can not write of any- 
thing else. Our present-day writers, espe- 
cially our poets and nature writers, take the 
wings of the morning (or of the night) unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth for copy. Bur- 
roughs visited distant places; but he always 
wrote about the things at home. “Fresh 
Fields,’ to be sure, is out of England; yet 
England was only an older home. Burroughs 
had seen strange, extraordinary, tropical 
things; seen them, not to write about them, 
however, for it is only the homely, the ordinary, 
the familiar things that stirred his imagination 
and moved his pen. These were his things, the 
furniture of his house, the folks of his town; 
for it was the hearth where he lived, his home, 
that he loved, and it was the creatures living 
on it with him that gave him his great theme. 
“The whole gospel of my books,” he wrote, 
“is stay at home, see the wonderful and beau- 
tiful and the simple things all about you. 
Make the most of the near at hand.” 

It was a constant wonder to me how one 
could be so simple as Burroughs, and yet know 
so many places, persons, and books. Burroughs 
had met many people; he had read many 
books, and had written more than a score him- 
self; yet he was the simplest man I ever knew, 
as simple as a child; simpler, indeed. For 
children may be suspicious and self-conscious, 
and even uninterested; but Burroughs’ interest 
and curiosity grew with the years. He carried 
his culture and his knife and his whetstone in 
his pocket. They belonged to him; but he 
belonged strictly to himself. He remained to 
the end what the Lord made him—and that is 
to be original. 

Pietro, the sculptor, has made Burroughs in 
bronze, resting on a rock, his arm shading his 
face, his eyes peering keenly into the future or 
Pietro has made him a seer or a 
prophet. He was much more the lover and the 
poet. I sat with Burroughs on that same rock, 
the morning after the rainy day at the Lodge, 


| and talked with him of some things long past, 
{of many things round about us, but of few 
| things of the future. 


I saw him shield his face 
with his arm, and look far off from the rock—to 
the rounded, green-crested hills in the distance, 
and down into the beautiful valley below. But 


| most of the time he was watching a chipmunk 


near by, or scanning the pasture for wood- 
chucks. Had I been Pietro I should have 
made the old man flat on that boulder, his 
beard a patch of lichen, his slouch hat hard 
down on his eyes, his head just over the 
round of the rock—and down the slope, at the 
mouth of his burrow, a big woodchuck on his 
haunches. 

“T’ve been studying the woodchuck all my 
life,”’ he said, as we sat there on the rock, “and 
there is no getting to the bottom of him.” 


I DO not know whether Burroughs climbed 
over the walls and up through the field again 


| to this favorite spot of his boyhood in the few 
remaining days he had at the Lodge. 


This 
may have been the last time he looked out 
with seeing eyes over this landscape of valley 
and mountain that had been one of the deep- 
est, most abiding influences of his life. As 
we sat there together, the largeness and glory 
of the world: colors, contours, the valley 
depths, the quiet_hills, the wealth of life, the 
full, deep flood of autumn light—almost too 
much for common human eyes—the old man 
beside me said, with a sigh: 

“T love it. But it is hard to live up to it. 
Sometimes, especially of late, I feel it a burden 
too great to bear.’ Then, as if guilty of some 
evil thought, he brightened instantly, pointed 
out a dam that he had built as a boy in the 
field below us for his own swimming-hole, the 
ridge of sod and stone still showing; told me 
stories of his parents; described his sugar mak- 
ing in the “bush” behind us; nor referred again 
to the burden of the years, weighing so heavily 
now upon him, until we were leaving. Then, 
as he came out to the road to see us off, he said 
with tears in his eyes: 

“T hate to have you go. 








T wish you could | 


Oh, the Joy 
of Rested Feet! 


How it vitalizes your entire person- 
ality;addsto your stock of patience; 
makes you bright, fresh, happy. 


Dr Gdison 


(astt0N {ror 


“The Easiest Shoe for Women” 


has worked wonders for thousands of 
teachers, houseworkers, girls and all 
women who must be on their feet a good 
share of each day. 

Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes have soft 
cushion insoles of live wool fclt which 
relieve the jolts of walking. This cush- 
ion, on which the sole of the foot rests 
in perfect ease, permits full blood cir- 
culation and relieves the pressure on 
sensitive foot nerves and joints. No 
“breaking in’’ required. 

And yet the Dr. Edison's are good look- 
ing shoes. Their graceful, trim arch 
and excellent finish are exceptional for 
comfort shoes. 

Every woman should keep a pair of Dr. 
Edison Cushion Shoes for long walking 
or standing. 

Write us today for the Book of Styles 
and name of dealer nearest you. 


UTZ&DUNN CO. 


Makers of 
“Style Shoes of Quality’ for Women 
146 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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You must win 
the stranger 





in your boy! 


Even today you have seen the 
stranger in him—the first flashes of 
manhood—the real stranger in your 
home! 


What a pang in knowing he no longer 
brings al] his problems to you; that he 
is beginning to think for himself; 
pick his own kind of companions; to 
question ideas he once took for granted. 


Mothers—fathers—your hardest task is to 
solve that stranger growing back of your son’s 
reserve. You know that the acceptance of 
false ideals and the wrong kind of companions 
can warp his whole future development! You’ve 
got to fight hard to make that stranger a MAN. 


Right at this crucial moment THE 
AMERICAN Boy should come into that 
boy’s life—and yours! It has guided 
thousands of boys over the rocks—it 
will prove the most powerful influence 
for good that you can put behind your 
struggle! 


That’s because THE AMERICAN BOY is 
human—it is all boy and young man—not 
wishy-washy! Its editors know boys as the 
best educators in America know boys! Its 
stories are inspiring; they teach a boy to think 
for himself; to be self-reliant, courageous, 
noble-minded and unselfish! No other magazine 
in the world so carefully plans its stories. 


Each month THE AMERICAN BOY will 
kindle your boy’s enthusiasm to “do.” Every 
issue bubbles over with articles—helpful and 
man-building. Sports, mechanics, the great 
outdoors—every page holds a boy’s attention! 


For instance, read the story of Roy Weagant, 
Consulting Engineer of the Radio Corporation 
of America—a “Boys Who Used Their Brains” 
article in the November issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY. Have your boy read it! Note 
that stimulus “to do’”” which THE AMERICAN 
BOY gives him. 


PRICE REDUCED! Tue American Boy is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 20c a copy on 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order with your news-dealer. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 246 


Mich. 
send THE 
beginning with 


American Bldg., Detroit, 
Herewith find $2.00 Please 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, 

current issue, to 


our last goodby. 





The Laird of Woodchuck 
Lodge 


You boys are life to me now. 
again soon. Goodby.” 

We promised we would, and we did—in 
April, the next April, when we went up to say 
Meantime he was off to Cali- 
fornia for the winter months. Before leaving 
he wrote to me from West Park, his home on 
the Hudson: 


stay. Come 


“T neglected to make any apologies for the long 
letter I wrote you the other day. I promise not to do 
so again. I am sending you an old note-book of mine, 
fille d with all sorts of jottings, as you will see. I 
send it as a keepsake. 

‘We are off for California tomorrow. Hope to be 
there in early December. We leave Chicago on the 
20th. My address there will be La Jolla, San Diego. 
Good luck to you and yours. 

Ever your friend, 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 


He kept his promise. This was his last letter 
to me. They were not very happy months in 
California. Visitors came to see him as usual; 
he spoke in the schools, and wrote up to the 


very end; but he was weak, often sick, and 
always longing for home. He knew if he was 


ever to see home again he must not delay long, 
and he counted the days. He wished to cele- 
brate his birthday with his old friends, at the 
old place; and he was on the way, speeding 
homeward, with most of the long journey cov- 
ered, when suddenly the end came. And it is 
not at all strange that his last uttered words, 
as he sank into unconsciousness, should have 
been, “ How far are we from home?’ 

On the front of the boulder which marks his 
grave, those last words might well be cut, as 
expressing the real theme of all his books, the 
dominant note in all his life. 

His old friends kept his birthday in the old 
place—in the “Nest” at Riverby, for the 
funeral; and the next day, his eighty-fourth 
birthday, they carried him into his beloved 
mountains, to his grave by the where so 
lately we had talked together, and where, since 
childhood, he had found an altar for his soul. 


ee 
rock, 


How great a man Burroughs was I do not 
know. Time knows. I know that he had three 

| of the elements of greatness as a writer: sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and a true feeling for form. 
And he had these to an uncommon degree. I 





know that great men and little children loved 
him; and that three generations already have 
and farther into the out-of- 
any other American 


been led oftener 
doors by him than by 


writer. I know how Burroughs thought of 
himself and of Thoreau; for in a letter to me, 
several years ago, he wrote: 

‘Thoreau is nearer the stars than I am. 


human, but he is as certainly 
more divine. His moral and ethical value I 
think is much greater, and he has a heroic 
quality that I can not approach.” 

But I am not trying to estimate Burroughs. 
T am only sketching, through the gray rain and 
in the golden light at the far end of the autumn, 
one whom thousands of us read and love. 


I may be more 


Yellows 
(Continued from page 54) 
‘How dreadful!’’ she said. 
The others were silent. To them words 


seemed inadequate. No use to comment on 

the yellows. 
“You say the 

a foot orso of the g 
‘To the fork,” 


trees are cut down to within 
round?” Kate said presently. 
said Luke. 


“And then new trunk-branches are grafted 
on?” 

“Tf feasible. It’s all the chance the tree 
has.” 


Kate laughed. It was a little laugh and not 
pleasant. ‘‘What a pity that men—and 


women—can’t be cut down and new branches | 


grafted on. For their yellows.”’ She said it 
slowly, deliberately, distinctly. 
More than one face in the small car flushed. 


Lina was the only one to speak, and that was 


November 1921 Good Housekeeping 























Colonial 
BS Butterfly 
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True Colonial Design 
EAVENS Colonia! Furniture rep- 


resents the true furniture of oe 
ancestors. Distinguished by that 
simplicity of line that has oily the 
real colonial pieces so well loved 
throughout generations. 


RRR AREA REES 


In the Leavens line you will find no 
adaptations—no “improved” de- 
Nothing but the better pieces 
of the pure colonial patterns. 


signs. 


Personal preference may be exer- 
cised in the matter of finish. Un- 
finished pieces supplied if desired. 


Write for Set No. 3 


P ae , 
Of Uiust alion 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &7CO 


2 CANAL STREET, 
“ BOSTON.MASS 












Philadelphia 


DIAMoNDsS 2”2 PEARLS 


The large and far-reachin, 
| of this Establishment permit the 


resources 


of Gems that cannot be 
duplicated in this country 
Correspondence invited 


offerin, 


| Correct Social Stationery 


| Wedding Invitations and Announcemems, 

| Anniversary, Reception, Dinner, Dance and 

Debut Invitations, Tea and Visiting Cards 
Samples upon reguest 


The Gift Book 


illustrates and prices Jewelry,Watches, 
Clocks, Silver, China, Glass and 
Novelties - /Vailed upon request 





SERVICE TABLE WAGO 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fure 
niture surpassing any 
thin et at tem ret “fF 
GENERAL U 
ease of action, ety al we 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phiet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


* 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 
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IT SERVES YOU 
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@AK FLOORS 


(for cabal Ccanomy) 






















Demanded by Modern 
Housing Ideals 


How well oak meets every flou.- 
ing requirement you can think of! 
Matchless in beauty and finish, it 
is good for a century, always im- 
proving with age. 

It costs less than flooring meant 
to be covered. It saves expense, 
labor and time by being so easy to 
clean. For there is small chance 
for dust and dirt to collect on Oak 
Flooring. 

It usually: adds 25% or more 
to renting and selling values—a 
thought for home owners. 

















In Remodeling, Too 


A special! thickness (34 of an inch) 
is milled for laying over worn floor- 
ing, at small cost. 

Write for 2 Booklets 


In colors, on the uses, advantages and 


economies of Oak Flooring. Sent free, 
without obligation. 
OAK FLOORING HEREIN 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 
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polishing hard- 
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In U.S. A. 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago, Toronto, London, Paria 


a full moment later. Ironically, with meaning, 
she supported Kate. 

“Yes! Itisa pity.” | 

In the front seat, as in the back, there was 
silence until another mile or so had passed— | 
as it happened, of round, healthy, green-fruited | 
peach orchards. Then Lyon Hinckley bent 
sidewise to whisper to Mattie: 

“We won’t be like them, will we, sweetheart? 
We won’t bicker—or say mean things in front 
of people. Or at home by ourselves, either?” 

She let her hand curl to his. There was that 
in the touch of Lyon Hinckley’s tanned hand 
which at times seemed to her the best thing 





that life could offer her, or any woman. 
But there were other times. She wondered. 
With a foreboding heart she wondered. 


HE wonder, in whose wake trailed a dull 

ache, and the foreboding stayed with 
Mattie Cay as the summer months went on, 
and her life laid a decision squarely in front of 
her for her making. It was the harder because 
she knew Lyon believed she had decided long 
before—never to change her mind. 

Ma Hinckley came to her two or three times 
to say wistfully that she didn’t see as there was 
any need for putting off the wedding. The 
house—the place—was lonesome with just her 
and Lyon. “Seems as though it’s hard to cook 
for just two people when you’ve been used to 
three.’’ She’d like Mattie there to live. “And 
you mustn’t think,’”’ anxiously, “I meant by 
cooking for three, Mattie, that I’d be tendin’ 
to things you’d prefer to do yourself.’’ 

Mattie knew that. She put her arm around 
an old waist, leaned her dark, young head 
against an old, patient shoulder. She knew 
how Ma would treat her, coming in to supplant 


her as home-maker. Nothing that Ma could 
do for her and Lyon’s comfort would be 


undone. The old limbs would ask only to 
serve, to minister to comfort, to wait upon the 
two younger ones. Ma would fetch water and 
chop wood, if allowed, scrub and bake for them, 
sew and mend. And count herself well enough 
paid by their well-being. But Ma’s life— 

Mattie put her fingers over her eyes some- 
times to shut out the picture of her own life as 
it might be—as it probably would be. Like 
Ma’s! Like Lina’s. Like Kate’s. The 
Hinckley way— 

Only twelve when Lina married Luke, she 
could remember vague snatches of elders’ 
conversation. There had been pity and warn- 
ing for Lina. And that was ten years ago. 
Since then, a certain plain contempt had 
grown up in the countryside for the Hinckleys, 
as a way which at first had been lightly re- 
garded and developed into what was almost a 
recognized blight. The three boys had taken 
so obviously after their father. And a few 
old people, who had come from the east long 
before, related that Pa’s brothers back there 
had been just like him, and like their father 
before them. 

She was clear-sighted enough, Mattie Cay— 
clearer-sighted than Lina, whose fair skin and 
dark eyes she had. She was aware that she 
cared for Lyon Hinckley as she would care for 
no other man, despite John Hammersley’s 
hopes. She was sure that her love would not 
waver through years or misfortunes. No other 
man’s arms would have the power to stir her 
blood to a rusit hardly accounted for by mere 
physical contact. Come weal or woe, he would 
be the one man! 

No, she did not doubt her love. 
doubt her nerves. Would nerves—her nerves |} 
—last through the years, the strain? Or| 
wouldn’t she, like Lina and Kate of her own 
high-strung generation, grow to nag, to bicker, 
to urge; and fall into despair over futility of | 
urging, until love became a sorry thing, a 
living but patched and frayed and unsightly 
thing? 

It was something to be decided only by 
herself. She was careful to say nothing to her 
own people. Her mother was old—she would 
not be one to see the outcome of marriage with 
a Hinckley. Her brother had said his say a | 
year before and then had admitted that it was | 


But she did } 
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Christmas 
cards are little 
heralds of hap- 
piness. They 
fairly radiate 
good will. And 
there is joy in 
the cies that you are 
giving pleasure to others. 


Today it is possible to find 
in a card just the right senti- 
ment for each friend and loved 
one—expressed 
in the most 
artistic and 
beautiful form. 


Before you 
realizeit,Christ- 
mas and New 
Year will be 
here. How of- 
ten in former years have you 
neglected to make your se- 
lection of cards in time to in- 
clude all to whom you wished 
to send a word of cheer? 


This will be 
the big year for 
greeting cards. 
More and more 
people are real- 
izing that it 
is the thought 
: behind the 
remembrance that really 
counts. So make your selec- 
tions early while stocks are 
fresh and complete and avoid 
that uncomfortable feeling of 
realizing too ps 
late that you 
have forgot- 
ten someone. 
Greeting cards 
cost solittle and 
mean so much 
that youcannot 
afford to overlook anyone, 


The 
Greeting Card Association 
Manufacturers only 
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Buy from your local dealer 




























































« 
HEN tiny toes trip bed- 
ward—when lullaby 

time comes, not only the little 

ones, but big folks too, should 
have that utter relaxation that 
only a perfect mattress gives. 

Most any new mattress is 
comfortable at first. But com- 
fort soon goes if the mattress 
stretches and growslumpy.The 
housewife has long wanted a 
mattress that kept the clean, 
fresh edges and general ap- 
pearance it had when new. 

All tufted mattresses with- 
out the exclusive patented 
Never-Stretch feature arc 
made six inches longer and 
four inches wider and tufted 
down to size. With wear, they 
naturally stretch. 

The Never-Stretch mattress 
is built actual size, with patent 
seams between tufts, taking 
away all strain on the tufts, 
and keeping all filling in 
proper position. 

Ask your dealer to show you one 


and examine it for yourself —look 
for the seams between the tufts. 


Ask your furni- 
ture dealer for 
the colorful 
Never - Stretch 
Lullaby Book 
of childhood 
songs—or write 
for it, sending 
your furniture 
dealer’s name. 
Address 30 
Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, 


mattress %& 
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Mattie’s business only. She had flared out at 

his first word of criticism of Lyon. And she 

would flare out now, she knew. 
There was an evening when John Hammers- | 

|ley drove her home from town where she had | 

| gone for school supplies for the opening of her 

| fall term of teaching. 

“Signed up for another year?” 

“Only fall term,’’ she said, flushing. 

“Mattie, think! Be awful sure! I can’t | 





|hardly bear to think of you living the life 
you Il—” 

“Never you mind!” she flashed. 
my life.” 

“T’m not blaming Lyon—” 

‘Better not,” she said hastily. 

“T’m aware it’s in his blood. Shiftlessness 
—no-account—” 

“John Hammersley!” 

“But you'll suffer for what isn’t your fault. 
And I know you, Mattie, through and through. 
You'll feel ashamed when your children—” 

“Never mind!” she flared. 

He went on stubbornly. “You'll feel 
| ashamed when your children haven’t got what 
others’ children’ve got. You'll be bitter when 
you have to skimp and plan and try to manage. 
Love isn’t everything in life, Mattie.” 

She got out at her own gate, face crimson, 
eyes straight, and said good-by coldly enough. 

But afterward—she wondered. When 
twenty, thirty, or forty’ years had passed 
and the years will pass—and John Hammersley 
lay in his coffin, his wife would not have to 
borrow a tablecloth, or towels, or hemmed 
linen napkins for the funeral company. Her 
closets and chests would be stocked high. 
She need not humble an old self before a 
young daughter-in-law or neighbor; need not 
dread and stammer, poor old Ma _ had 
dreaded and stammered, while putting out a 
pitiful, mended array. 

Material thoughts? was too clear 
sighted to say that her feeling was a material 
one only. She was too honest to quibble to 
herself. At times, tablecloths and hemmed 
linen napkins may be symbolic, stand as sign 
of worthy achievement. They may bear 
witness to man’s or woman’s industry or 
victory over character. 

With her face buried on the bed where she 
had flung herself upon arriving home, Mattie 
knew that she realized something else. John 
Hammersley had been a shrewd forecaster, 
It would not be altogether a question of love 
or even of nerves. There would be pride to 
consider. Living with a Hinckley, in the 
Hinckley way, she might come to be ashamed. 
She might writhe, having borne children, under 
a neighborhood’s scarcely concealed contempt, 
the shrugged disdain of a_ hard-working 
countryside. Herand Lyon’s poverty would be 
a burning brand, not a worthy condition. 
There were families in that same county who 
on twenty acres suitable for fruit-raising had 
almost grown rich. But she and Lyon would | 
show the spec tac le of str ecling folk | 
could hardly make both ends meet. And in} 
time she would scathingly visit her shame, | 





“It'll be | 





as 


She 





wi 
who | 





against her own will, upon Lyon. And _per- 
haps upon their children. Against her daily 
resolve, visit it shrilly, naggingly, until— 


But from eight o’clock 
ind bedtime, with a corn-field 
Lyon’s plow at pink 


arm around her, leaning back 


calling 
; 


dawn, she sat with 


SHE blamed herself for what happened that 
corn-cutting week, two months later. 
\ugust had gone. After his father’s death, 

Lyon at first had plunged into work with vim. 

He told Mattie that he wanted the place in 

There would be nothing to do 

the y could enjc Va workless honeymoon. She 

lushed a little, understanding the promise and 
an acknowledgment that he could not put into 

Her hopes rose. Lyon might be 
True, in many little ways he 

ised to be the one most to resemble Pa 


order for her. 


words. 
different! 


pron 








that night until ten * 














*WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 
“—-your clothes are safe from 
Moths, Mice, Dust and Dampness. 
Yes, I tried others, but this kind 


is best. They are so easy to close, 
and so strong and durable. I hang 
three garments in every bag. 
Each hangs on its own hanger 
and the clothes never muss. Ask for 
WHITE TAR GARMENT BAGS.” 
6 SIZES—75 cents to $2.10 
Department Stores. Drug Stores. 


A size for every garment. 
Write for Booklet 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
New York 


WATER 
AT LOWEST 
POSSIBLE COST 


\VE constant supply of 
uniformly hot water all 
during heating season. New, 
inexpensive Way, Connect the 
| Excelso Water Heater to outside 
of any steam or vapor boiler 


56 Vesey Street 


Replaces inefficient, troublesome 
firepot coil. Does not interfere 
with firing or combustion of coal 
Requires no attention. Boiling 
water from boiler heats domestic 
supply of household water. 
Thousands in use. \p- 
proved by leading archi- 
tects, heating engincers 
and boiler manufacturers. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. 
E ] r emt 
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DI 
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(Diagram at right 
Hleater ti z 


ZL vr and Tank.) 


Excelso Specialty Works 
101 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“< EXCELSO 





NEW METHOD — INSURES 


Foot Comfort 


710 DAYS TRIAL TO PROVE IT 
Thousands now getting relief from Weak 





Arches, Flatfoot, Callouses, Bunions, Weak 
Ankles, Crooked Toes, Morton’s Toe and 
sore, tired, 


burning feet using the NATURE- 
TREAD METHOD. No arch supports, Not 
habit-forming. Natural. Scientific. Proven. 
Army and Navy principles used. Costs littl 

Write at once for FREE foot measuring chart 
and other valuable information. State your 
foot troubles. The Nature Trea? Mfg. Co., 
200N,JeffersonSt., Ocpt.5i13 Chicago 

















Avoid Dangers of 
Improper Sweeping 


*BISSELVS 


(**Cyco’”’ Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


No dust raised—to menace health and then 
settle down on curtains and furniture, caus- 
ing more work. 

Threads, dirt and litter picked up quickly 
and thoroughly once and for all. 

Made easy-running by famous ‘“Cyco” 
principle. Used or carried with one hand. 
Where there is an electric cleaner, the every- 
day convenience of a Bissell is marked. 

If any dealer can’t supply Bissell’s write 
for price list and booklet—Sweeping Facts 
and Fallacies.’ 


Put Your Sweeping Reliance 
on a Bissell’s Appliance 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 





Dyed Her Wrap 
Skirt, Sweater 
and Draperies 





Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes”—then perfect home 


yeing is guaranteed, even if you have never 
dyed before. Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 
Diamond Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


It was the fourth week in August that he 
went to Chicago for two days, which lengthened 
into five. There were some things which he 
and Ma had planned to get for the house— 
against Mattie’s welcome intrusion. 

But a row of clingstone peaches was about 
ripe when he left, a cool day. He had given 
them, with cool days, another week. 

It turned very hot while he was gone. The 
peaches ripened in a hurry. They were not 
unsalable when he got back at last and could 
get them basketed, but the canning factory 
said they were too soft for best price. 

Lyon was remorseful, even while he showed 
Mattie the nickel-and-aluminum percolator he 
had brought back. He had heard her say she 
wanted one. She took it soberly. She recalled 
how, four years before, she had been present 
when Pa brought Ma a pink calendar which 
she had admired in a store—but had forgotten 
to bring home the fine sack of feed she needed 
for her incubator’s discharge of chicks. 
Fourteen chickens had died on coarse feed— 
even though Ma sifted it anxiously. 

Lyon had stayed longer in Chicago because 
Kate and Jo insisted and would not let him go 
home so soon. He said, though, their place 
was small and crowded—he’d never live in a 
city flat. And bakery cake was poor. 

Mattie listened quietly. It was the next 
evening that she allowed John Hammersley to 
take her to town for some additional school 
supplies. 

She did not tell John Hammersley that she 
was testing herself with a long measure of his 
company, trying to ascertain how far a heart 
can dictate to a mind. That if she thought 
she could learn to care enough for him to drive 
out any desire for Lyon Hinckley’s arms, she 
would put all her soul into the learning. 

In open market, the Hammersley peaches 
were always to the fore. John had a reputation 
for being as wide-awake as the Lord makes 
men. He wasted no time following the slight 
lead Mattie gave him. There was a call on the 
Cay porch one evening when a yellow moon 
hung high, another ride from town, another. 
He made it a point to overtake her and bring 
her home whenever she had business in town. 

Lyon Hinckley soon heard. A busy but 
canny countryside understood and gossiped 
about the situation. The gossip, like a yellow 
leaf in a high September wind, blew itself 
against Lyon’s ears. 

He was all anger. Meeting him one dusk 
as usual, Mattie shrank a little before his look. 
He followed the look with words. 

“Tf you’re thinking of throwing me over for 
that Hammersley—because he’s got more 
money—” 

“Tt isn’t the money!” she flung back with 
spirit. 

“You can’t tell me!’—furiously. “You 
ought to be ashamed—all the times you’ve 
been in my arms, to go to another man’s!” 

She was silent. But her silence was as bitter 
as the red that snapped into her cheeks. It 
lay in her mind that there had been small 
recompense to Ma for her fealty to Pa’s arms. 
And perhaps the thought flashed, as thoughts 
can flash, from her mind to another’s. Lyon 
Hinckley turned on his heel and was off. 

“Do as you like then!” 


E was at her schoolhouse the next noon, as 
she had known he would be, coaxing and 
wretched, if angry—ready with promises. 
The children hung about inquisitively, so 
that she was able to evade him. But from a 
small schoolhouse window she watched him 
swinging down the September dust of the road. 
She heard primary arithmetic and intermediate 
geography that afternoon to an accompani- 
ment of thought which no teacher should 
suitably harbor in the presence of school- 
children. Suppose—suppose she married John 
Hammersley and after a while tablecloths and 
other things became familiar possessions, while 
Lyon Hinckley’s arms, being unfamiliar and 
longed-for, drew her—some September dusk 





or a June twilight when feelings seemed more | 








important than possessions. Suppose an over- | 
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Look for this shield on all 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Why Pequot 
Means 
Satisfaction 


EQUOT Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are white. They are 
finely woven. They are of fine 
quality. They launder well 
and give long service. Every 
sheet and pillow case is torn 
and carefully hemmed. 
Pequot Sheets come in all 
the wanted sizes. We recom- 


mend 63 x 99 or 72 x 99 for sin- 
gle beds; 90x99 for double 


beds. Ifyou like a wide facing 
of sheet over your blankets, 
we suggest the 108 length. 

The Pequot Shield is your 
guarantee of long service and 
comfort. If you prefer sheet- 
ing or pillow tubing by the 
yard, you will find that all 
good dealers carry the yard 
goods as well as Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases made up 
ready for use. They can al- 
ways be identified by the ticket 
reproduced below. 

Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Szlling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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What Every 


Every woman wants to give unself- 
ish service to those whom she holds 
dear—her family. She wants to feed 
them well and keep them healthy. 


Every woman wants to maintain this su- 
preme se€rvice and still keep her charm. 
She knows it is equally important always 
to be refreshed and unfatigued—to radiate 
serenity and good cheer. 


Every woman wants the NATIONAL 
Pressure Aluminum Cooker. It gives 
her leisure and comfort, yet enables her 
to cook better meals than before. 


Quick, Easy, Economical Cooking; 
Healthful Meals 


The entire meal cooks at once in 30 min- 
utes; whole ham 50 minutes; baked beans 
30 minutes. Cuts cooking time two-thirds. 
Saves three-fourths the fuel. Cheaper 
cuts of meat, coarse cereals, vegetables, 
quickly cook tender, delicious. All nu- 
trition and flavor retained. 


Pays for itself in four months. Invaluable 
for **U. S. Cold Pack” Canning. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Banish cooking worries. 
Enjoy the holidz ays. Cook 
your Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinner in the 
NATIONAL. Write for 
free Cook Book and de- 
tailed information, 






Distributors, write 
for proposition. 


Northwestern Steel 
& Iron Works 


Dept.A Eau Claire, Wis. 


& 


bad 


the National Cooker, 


Name....ese. Coe eererereeeeresereeeeeeeeseses 


Address...... Coe erereeeereccereeescceeeeeseees 


Woman Wants 







Natl onal 


N. W. Steel & Iron Wosks, Dept. A, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Please send me complete information regarding 














Yellows 


powering impulse urged her out to meet them. 
Suppose that happened! She was aware that 
many women who counted upon their virtue 
had found upon occasion that it was an un- 
accountable belonging, women even as clear- 
sighted as herself. Suppose— 

Nevertheless, that evening saw John Ham- 
mersley on the Cay porch, smoking, a little as- 
sured of his welcome there, talking easily about 
his big Elberta yield. And Lyon Hinckley, pas- 
sing, shot his flivver ahead with a rush and a 
jerk that were hard upon an unoffending engine. 

Mattie knew, therefore, well enough how it 
happened. Knew herself to blame. Knew 
that all her life the bitter fact would lie like a 
stone upon her heart. 

Lyon lay awake all night in passionate anger, 
and in the morning stormed out to his work 
with the recklessness of an uncaring man. 
With a lack of requisite attention, his foot was 
caught by the corn knife, and when he 
stumbled, the shocking machine got it and 
twisted it somehow, necessitating amputation. 

He was composed enough, all anger and 
recklessness gone, by the time she reached 
the shabby bedroom where he lay. 

“Good thing you made up your mind before 
it happened, Mattie,’” he began calmly. “I’m 
lopped as a husband now, whatever I was 
before. Don’t cry—it’s only a foot. Not any 
of the leg. I’ll manage good enough.”’ 

Strangely enough, Mattie wiped her eyes 
and cried no more. Her fingers’ light, caressing 
touch of his face, as she passed, was calm, too. 
So was her glance down at him. It held noth- 
ing, that glance, of a flitting and errant thought 
having to do antagonistically with a world’s 
age-long attitude, that attitude which holds 
sternly for all tolerance and kindness to a 
world’s physically crippled, but doles. out only 
cruelty and scorn for the mentally crippled. 

There is reason for this, a reason deep as the 
age-old sea. For flesh and bone are beyond 
man’s power te make; his stature he can not 
add to, but will and thought are his, to in- 
crease and double. Mattie, however, crossed 
the room with a steadiness of gait that came 
not from reason. 

Crossing it, she involuntarily put her hand 
to her eyes once. The south window looked 
upon the stretch of fence between the front 
yard and the peach orchard. It flashed into 
her mind that never again would she see Lyon 
vault over that fence, as was his habit. He 
must use the gate, or clamber over the rails 
slowly and awkwardly. But no one would 
scorn him for that, no one would turn and 
shrug. Whatever he did in life thenceforward, 
whatever he made of his life and hers, con- 
cession would be made for him by all the world. 
A man with one foot can not be expected to 
do the work of which two feet are capable. 
She need never be ashamed for her children. 
Time would not prove John Hammersley’s 
forecast. She wished that it could, now— 


“M ATTIE!” called Lyon sharply. “What 
are you doing?” He rose on one elbow, 
his face drawnwith pain the movement brought. 
Mattie turned casually enough, but her lips 
were trembling and mocked the smile she 
tried to show. “I’m going to telephone for 
Luke—and his car. I want him to drive me in 
to get a—a license. And ask a preacher to come 
out. Ill be over here from now on, helping 
Ma. So we might as well get married tonight.” 
“Are you sure you want to?” In spite of 
the pain he smiled into Mattie’s eyes. “Be 
awfully sure, Mattie!” 

Mattie smiled faintly. ‘That maimed limb 
of Lyon’s might have been her own. She knew 
that she would have felt the loss of her own 
less. She had spent useless days trying to 
make-believe. Love, or nerves, or pride—the 
three were like the long, sword-like leaves of a 
corn-stalk itself, having to do with the ears 
for which the seed was originally planted, but 
never knowing the importance of the grain. 

“Oh, I’m sure enough,” she said in a tone 
that mocked any argument. “Sure enough!” 











Sally Sweet 
Is mighty handy 
*) Testing ihe heat 
{¢ When you make 
/ Candy 


Ever eaten Fudge with a spoon— 
made Fondant you couldn’t knead 
—or Frosting that ran off the cake? 
This never happens when you use a 


* Wane; SHANDARD 
It measures to a thread the exact heat for 
cooking. You can prepare tempting’ dainties 
that before seemed impossible to any but 
skilled dietitians, if you follow the directions 
of cook books which give the ranges of heat. 


Sold by most dealers. If you have any diffi- 
culty in obtaining these, send your dealer’s 
name, and we will supply you direct—prices 
as follows: 


Candy Making $1.25,’ Fireless Cooker and Cake Griddle 
$1.00, Deep Fat Frying $1.75, Oven $1.25 


Interesting Booklet “Cook by Known Heat’ 
jree on request 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER (C0., 


TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of Thermometers for all purposes. 





You can make 
Better Coffee 


Buy it in the bean and grind 
it at home, as you need it, in an 
Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill. The 
closed glass hopper keeps the 
coffee beans fresh. A few turns 
of the handle and the ground 
coffee drops down into the 
measuring glass. It goes into 
the coffee pot before any of 
the aroma is lost. 

And the result is coffee that 
is full of flavor, fresh and de- 
licious. All of the aroma in the 
bean goes into the making of a 
better and more delightful drink. 

The Arcade Crystal Coffee . 
Mill attaches to kitchen wall or 
cabinet—handy, yet out 
of the way. Your dealer 
will supply you with one. 
Write us for booklet 
“How to make coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Illinois U. S. A. 


*x* ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


































Nothing is better for breakfast than Cakes and 
% Fine Extracted White Clover 


H O N E from the Bee Yards 


of Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio.: Send $2 for 5 ib. pail 


by prepaid PARCEL POST or $3.50 for 10 Ib. 
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enhancés the appearance 
of your table and the 
pleagure of the meal as 
*. po othér glassware can. 





Your guarantce-of quality and 
oS durability and evidence to 
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THE BOSTON 
COOK BOOK 
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122 Illustrations. 





656 pages. 





Department H., 34 Beacon Street, 















COOKING-SCHOOL 


menus, and food value: 


Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 














Your Thanksgiving Dinner 


will be an assured success if 
you use this 1921 EDITION of 


y 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


con- 


1 
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— > The 1921 Edition 
SS tains 2117 recipes all tes 
ce i} ed at Miss Farmer’s 
re mous School of Cooker} 
pall in Bost yn, with chapter 
* j 


mn the cold-pack methodof 
ngfruitsa 
, helpful hints 
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Boston, Mass 
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| spread out before her. 
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Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 


(Continued from page 19) 


| station, Narbona leading and _ Son-of-His- 
Father and the goat trotting in the rear. 


| 


| panting and exultant at its 
| and the White People were already clustered | 


But they were late. The 


drinking trough, 
round a rival Hopi family with their basket 
wares, and no one took much notice of Nar- 


bona’s rings or of the blankets which Yunosi 


them, but sat patiently. as though it were all 


of no matter, looking over to the mountains | 


which were growing dim again behind the | 
brazen sheet of sunlight. But Son-of-His- | 
Father pushed his way fretfully among the 
big White People. His heart was heavy 
a stone in his breast. His voice was a plain- 
tive, hopeless wail: 

“Five cents! Five cents!” 

Two large White Men who stood apart from | 
the rest saw him and nudged each other. One 
of them caught hold of the tail of his blanket 
and offered him a nickel if he would tell them 
his name. But he stared at them stolidly, 
hating them. Two nickels, then. 
big red face was so close to his own that he 
could see nothing else. And suddenly his rage 
flamed up again, and he struck out with his 
small, clenched fist on his captor’s chin and 
mouth. 

The man laughed so that he nearly lost his 
balance, but he had to let go his hold, and 
Son-of-His-Father turned and ran_helter 
skelter, tripping over the edge of his blanket 
and crying with shame and fury. 

The two men stood together and talked 
gravely. 

“He’s it—absolutely 
of them, for that matter. 
The perfect type.” 

* You won’t get ’em. 
stitions.”’ 

‘Not in these parts. 
that. They’re civilized.” 

‘Civilized or degenerate?”’ 

The other grinned cynically. 

‘Both,” he said. 

When Son-of-His-Father came back to 
Yunosi’s side, the two White Men were talking 
to Narbona, who sat stolid and expressionless, 
saving nothing. They were serious now, and 
when they saw Son-of-His-Father, they looked 


as 


The whole three 
Look at them now. 


You know their super- 


They’ve got over all 


at him curiously, and his hatred became a 
strange, new terror. He could not under- 
stand much of what was being said, but he 


caught the words “‘sun-pictures,” and Narbona 
asked how much, and the tallest of the white 
men counted on his fingers. Then the bell 
clanged, and all the people began to stream 
back on the Iron Beast. But before he went, 
the tall White Man wrote something on a slip 
of paper and gave it to Narbona. 

Yunosi, who had not spoken once, 
away from them, muttering to herself: * 
medicine! Bad medicine!” 


drew 
Bad 


III 


PR )M the ends of the earth Lucy May and 

Jamey Pobjoy and Son-of-His-Father 
came together in the yard of the Constellation 
Moving Picture Company, Hollywood, Cali 
fornia. To rt that their meeting came by 
chance or as the result of the intricate working: 
of destir LV would be to answer the riddle of the 
nx. Jamey Pobjoy would say that he 
Lucy May from the beginning and 
which state 


asse 


Sphi 
knew w about 


worked toward her deliberately, 


ment is saved from complete absurdity by the 
fact that Jamey Pobjoy always knew where 
he wanted to get to, and the very best and 


shortest way of getting there. 

He had grown up, as cockneys will grow up, 
in defiance of the laws of heredity and hygiene, 
slender and delicate-looking and tough as 
His fair head still seemed a trifle 


In using advertisements see page 4 


| of sand that lay between the hogan and the 


Tron Beast stood | 


She did not appeal to | 


The man’s 









Madam, 


Because They’re 
y 


Nut-Like in Flavor 


= 


Serve Them, 


ike Meat in Nutrition 


EF. you _ to taste one of the most de- 
licious bean dishes ever served—and one 
of the most nutritious—try the recipe below. 
Cooked to a turn with genuine California 
lima beans, you will find it a new and 
delightful surprise—new only if you have 
overlooked these most delicate of beans in 
the preparation of soups, salads and other 
nutritious dishes. 

Nut-like, sweet and tender, these beans pre- 
sent rare gy song in dainty flavors—ideal 











and original for soup, loaf, croquettes and 
dozens of other attractive preparations. 
Nutrition of Meat 
Lima Beans average at least as much_ protein 
as 1 and are just as i 






600 ¢ rie 





y are almost as rich 


peu 


wheac. 


Try This Recipe 


Lima Beans en Casserole 














in¢ ater 1s ¢ » casserole 
id iT with butter nilk to partially 
cover bear nd bake in yven. Serves 
ibout five. 
Y can be sure of g 
sking Sea > Lima p re 
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Good News 


For Sensible Women! 


The Shoes famous the world over 
for having rescued hundreds of 
thousands of feet from the evils 
of narrow toes and high heels— 


| ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The ORIGINAL 
muscle-developing, beauty-preserving 
Health Shoes 
—Can now be obtained in modi- 
fied form—insuring the utmost of 


Stylish Comfort! 


Our new ‘‘Type 3’’ GROUND- 
GRIPPER is illustrated above ;— 
smart, attractive, aristocratic; 
with a sensible toe and heel and 
a wonderful ‘‘swing’’;—the ideal 
street shoe to start wearing now if 
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! you value wholesome vigor and 

, poise, and want to be in perfect 

i: tune with the world of well- 

i dressed women without torturing 
bédy and nerves, 

: Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
f Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass. 

fl 






Exclusive Stores in 
Hy S ; ki Principal Cities. 
4 2000 Agents 
Everywhere. 










Send for our 
Medical Booklet 
on Feet— 


FREE 
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| before. 


land a golfing cap from under 
| long, 


| her all his life. 


Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 


too large for him and added to the professorial 
gravity of his blue eyes, which gazed out from 
behind a pair of spectacles with an engaging 
innocency. His mouth was feminine and 
his chin mulish, and he was by a long way the 
most shabby, odd-looking person in a very 
odd-looking crowd. Though it was Jamey’s 
first morning in the “yard,” he knew all about 
most of his companions, whose life he had 
consorted with for years in the pages of movie 
magazines. What the movie papers had not 
prepared him for was Lucy May and Son-of- 
His-Father. Lucy May sat beside him on the 
wooden bench, and anybody could see with 
half an eye that she would never be any use as 
anything but a very sweet and lovable little 
woman. Son-of-His-Father sat opposite him, 
cross-legged on the ground, and looked what 
he was, a lazy, drink-sodden, gone-to-seed, 
Indian good-for-nothing. Except that he was 
barefooted, he woré ordinary clothes extra- 
ordinarily dirty, long trousers, a gray sweater, 
which his 
greasy, black hair hung grotesquely. 
He spoke to no one. As far as Jamey 
Pobjoy could see, he never moved. He had 
an air of stupid, almost animal indifference. 
“Make a fine picture, wouldn’t he?” Jamey 
said to his neighbor, as though he had known 
“T’d like to make a picture of 
him myself. Look at that nose.” 
HE shook her head. She was quite unaware 
that they had never spoken to each other 
“He’s no use, they say. He came here 
when he was a boy with his father, and they’ve 


| tried him in odd jobs on and off ever since. 


But he’s too stupid—too lazy. He gets hor- 
ribly drunk, too—nobody knows how—and 





| name! 
|going to do anything on the film. 


then he’s dangerous. 
other stray Indians and can bring a whole 
tribe together when they’re wanted. So he’s 
useful. He just wanders about from one 
studio to another, waiting.” 

“He looks as though he could do that all 
right. What’s his name?” 

“‘ Son-of-His-Father, I think.”? 

“Tl make a note of it. What’s yours?” 

“Lucy May.” 

“That’s pretty anyhow. 
Jamey Pobjoy.’ 

She soo irrepressibly. 
You'll have to change 


Mine’s Jamey— 


“What a funny 
it if you’re 
People 


| would laugh.” 


| 


|looked at him rather 


| became fully 


| 
| 


“No, they won’t. I shan’t change it. My 
| pa and ma are Pobjoys, and they’re going to 


| get all the credit that’s coming to them.” 


“Vou’re English, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve just come over.” 

“T thought so. That funny accent.” She 
as one looks at a curio 
with tender associations, and Jamey Pobjoy 
aware of her eyes and the trans- 
parent goodness which shone out of them. 
“My grandfather was English, too. He came 
round the Cape in ’49. His people had an 


‘state—somewhere in Bow. Do you know 
that part?” 
He smiled back at her. “Don’t I! That’s 


my part, too.” 
“Say, isn’t that wonderful. 
mother. She’ll be so interested.” 
I'd like to mect your mother,” 
She changed her ground hastily. ‘And 
you’vecome all that way to play in the movies?’ 
“Fora time. Till [ know all the ropes.’ 
“You'll find it hard waiting for a chance.” 











1021 Good Housekeeping 


|She sighed. ‘Sometimes it never comes 
Chey take me on in the crowd scenes, but that’s 
nothing. Of course I’m not much good. | 
wouldn’t try, but I’m not strong enough—not 
for office work.” 

| He smiled at her 

| right,” he said. 

| But she had suddenly forgotten him. A 

| wave of animation had passed over the crowd. 
The ingénues began to smile tensely; the 


again. “You'll be all 





But he knows a lot of | 





Jamey said. | 








The whole country is reading 


arold 
Bel] 
rights 


HELEN OF THE 
OLD HOUSE 


A heart gripping romance of American 
life today, a novel of love and stirring 
incident. Ina book which is as true to 
life as life itself, Harold Bell Wright deals 
with the present spirit of unrest among 
all classes and points the way to indus- 
trial peace. The New York Times says 
of this book: ‘There is no use predicting 
a wide sale for “Helen of the Old House,” 
the sale is a foregone conclusion. It is a 
profound conviction that causes 

Mr. Wright to compose the 

books that carry his name, and 
one cannot but feel this 
sincerity in his words,’ 
Get it today. It’s a 
book you'll read again 
and again! 


At All Booksellers 
$2.00 































Write for free catalog of 
latest books in all fields. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY x 
35 West 32nd St. New York “™ 















Household Helps 


san be saved 
ck those 
postage. 


an strength « 
bulletins. Ct 
price includes 


Your time, money, 
by using these 
you need. The 








O Kitchens Planned for Convenience 15c 
(] Cooking by Temperature......... 10c 
(] Machine Washing Without Boiling 15c 
1] Canning by Safe Methods........ 15c 
O The First Kitchen Outfitted...... 15c 
O An Efficient Home Laundry...... 10c 
CE} Piceless Coomery sis iccicni's ieee 10c 
() Cloth-Covered Spring-Back Binder 

to hold above bulletins...... $1.00 


iddress: 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











|A charming Christmas gift 


I'll have to tell | 


to eepeteeer to yourself! 


This miniature 
lavender chest 





Spread the fragrance 
of flowers in your 
linens and clothes 


3 in. x 6in. 2 
What dainty woman does not love the old-fashioned, 
romantic scent of lavender in her linen chest or closet 
where her intimate apparel is kept? 

This minis ature chest, cunningly made of cedar wood, 
contains a can of lavender oil which when opene d 
spreads a soft, irresistible aroma of lavender. ‘The 0 
supply lasts more than a year. It caneasily be refill led, 
The same chest may also be had with pure ced ar Oil. rt 
ends the moth pest. At dealers or sent prepaid for $2 
Money order or check. Send for interesting book! 





| Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, New ‘York 
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Buy DIAMONDS Direct 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interestany present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and_ perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K, solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler, and if he says it can 
be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
Me ig your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


$145.00 





Jur Price 
direct to you 


PRICES ON OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 


Men's and Ladies’ Styles 


4 carat 
4g carat 
4 carat 
34 carat - x 
learat - 145.00 
1% carats 217.00 
2 carats - 290.00 
3 carats - 435.00 Ring 
Money refunded if these dia- 
yan oie (hen coothind Perfectly cut, blue white 
more. diamond of exceptional 
Prices vary according to style brilliancy set in hexagon top 


of mountings. See our free ring of 18K. 
solid white $ 
gold. Extra 
special at.... e 


catalog, illustrating all the 

latest style Rings, Brooches, 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


Pendants, Rar-rings, ete. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
of Jewelry—Diamonds— W atches—Silver—Pearls—Toilet 
Goods—Leather Goods— Umbrellas --Clocks—Cut Glass— 
Fountain Pens and Hundreds of Other Articles 
This beautifully illustrated 144-page 
will save 
Book}. both 
time and money 
in shopping by 
mail — particu- 
larly at this gift 
buying season. 
There are thou- 
sands of beau- 
tiful and useful 
gifts to select 
from for every 
member of the 
family and for 
every one of 
your friends. 
Write today— 
a postal card 
request will do 
—with your 
name and ad- 
dress — you 
will receive 
a Free copy 
of this cata- 
log by re- 
turn mail. 





a Ladies’ 
Diamond 











Jason Weiler & Sons 


335 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retai? Jewelers, since 1870 
iamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


Coming every week from the Na- 
tion’s Capital into the homes in 
every state, county, town and lo- 
cality in the Union, the Pathtinder 

is an eagerly awaited visi- 

tor. The Pathfinder is a 

cheerful illustrated weekly 

9 —an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 

world’s news in an interest- 
men ing and understandable way. 
Now in its 29th year. This 

splendid National journal supplies a 
long-felt need. If you want a paper in 
your home which is reliable and whole- 
some; if you would appreciate a paper 





which puts everything clear- 


Ss 
ly, strongly, briefly, enter- 
tainingly—here it is. Bright 
serial and short stories; un- 


usual miscellany, humor, etc., diverting and in- 


structive matter for the youngsters, The Question 
Box answers YOUR questions and is a mine of 


information. Send 15 cents (introductory price) 
to show that you might like such a paper and 
we will send the Pathfinder three months, 13 
issues. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we 
= glad to invest in new friends. Address The 
‘athfinder, 245 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, 
known both for beauty of its hand-coloring and for its 
distinctive verses, Special rates to Gift Shops. Per- 
Sonal mail orders attended to. Write early for samples, 
Jessie H, MCcNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 





mothers arranged their infants’ curls into new 
and more engaging assortments; the habitués 
uncurled themselves from their slumbers. 
A large, good-natured-looking man with a 
red-hot face and a sheet of paper stood among 
them, waving them back. 

“Sorry, ladies and gentlemen, not much 
doing today. No Wild West stuff. No kids. 
Soup and fish for the next week. Any gentle- 
men owning dress suits dated not earlier than 
1066 step forward, please. Thank you. Sorry, 
Miss Lucy, we’ve got all the nice girls we 
want for this show. Hello, you’re new, 
aren’t you?” 

Jamey stood up. He lifted his soft hat. 
“My name’s Pobjoy,” he said. “James 
Pobjoy.”’ 

“Pobjoy! Gee, some name for the funny 
business. What are you figurin’ to be?” 

“A director.” 

Lucy May blushed for him. But she hated 
them all for their ribald laughter. It was too 
bad, guying him like that. He was a stranger, 
an Englishman. Englishmen never saw jokes. 
He wouldn’t see how funny it was. Even now 
he stood there, grave and unmoved, as though 
waiting for something inevitable to happen. 

The director came back a moment later. 
“We want a harmless lunatic,” he said. 
“Five dollars a day. Come inside.” 

“Thanks.” 

James Pobjoy turned and bowed to Lucy 
May. “I’m coming to have supper at that 
queer place at the corner where you grab food 
for yourself on tin trays,” he said. “You 
know. Six o’clock. Meet me there.” 

He did not wait for her to answer. She 
had no idea that he had made up his mind to 
marry her. She did not know that till three 
years later. He passed on at the director’s 
heels amid the ironical cheers of his com- 
petitors. 

Slowly, reluctantly the yard emptied. Son- 
of-His-Father was the last to go. Even now 
it was only the sun, rising above the wooden 
roofs of the property sheds and striking hotly 
down into the shadow where he squatted, that 
raised him from his torpor. He looked up, 
straight into the sun’s face, then rose slowly, 
effortlessly, and passed out the yard gates, 
shuffling the dust to clouds under his dragging 
feet. 


IV 


JAMEY POBJOY loved Lucy May as he did 

everything in life, with a white-hot, con- 
centrated, deliberate fury which nothing could 
betray into imprudence and nothing could turn 
aside. As for her, she was at first very sorry 
for him. 

Her pity did not disconcert him at all. 
When he had made his first picture, it would all 
come right. Meantime he worked with the 
crowd. At the end of three months he had 
unobtrusively wormed his way into the labora- 
tories, from which he emerged after a short 
interval as about tenth assistant to the second 
camera-man, whose grandfather also came 
from England and who showed him therefore 
a tolerant good-will. For a year Jamey Pob- 
joy waited. Then on location, one grilling 
summer’s day, miles from the studio, with 
four hundred expensive supers waiting to begin 
the battle of Waterloo, his chief fainted, and 
young Pobjoy stepped into his place. It was 
the opportunity which comes to every man who 
deserves it. As it turned out afterward, his 
stuff was excellent, and it seemed unfortunate 
that at the last moment the artistic tempera- 
ment from which the Pobjoy family had al- 
ready. suffered sufficiently should have slipped 
its leash. 

“It’s a dud picture,” Jamey told the director 
with an apparent calm which was really 
white-hot indignation. “It’s rotten. Hu- 
mans don’t fight like that. Even as missing 
links they didn’t stand about making faces 
at one another. It’s not real.” 

The director said nothing, because such a 
thing had never happened to him before, and 
his every-day vocabulary was obviously in- 
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Sectional Bookcases 


In an atmosphere of books, cul- 
ture, refinement and even success 


develop. 

As birds and beasts take on colorings 
from their surroundings, so the human 
mind develops according to its environ- 
ment. 

Surrounded by books in your own 
bookcases, you gradually acquire more 
and more learning, broader vision and 
that understanding of things which is 
so self-satisfying to the intellectual. 
The more knowledge you attain, the 
easler it is to succeed in whatever you 
undertake. 





“‘Beauty and Convenience” 
In our Sheraton Style Sectional Book- 
case, pictured above, is embodied beau- 
ty, convenience and durability. Each 
section, a complete piece of furniture 
in itself, isas stout as modern workman- 


ship can make it. Attention to detail 
assures perfection in every Globe- 
Wernicke Unit. 

Our Colonial, Art Mission and many 
other styles allow you to select just the 
bookcase to go with the rest of your 
furniture. 


She GlubeWernicke Cy, 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
Boston Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans 


Agencies in all cities. Send forfree Catalogue. 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 

Dept. 121, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send without charge samples of Book- 
plates, also Booklet, ““The World’s Best Books,”’ 
and Catalogue. 
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One Touch-and the 


whole house smiles! 


There’s some strange illusion about the 
front hall and stairs—the minute you 
give them 4 new finish with Univernish 
the whole house seems to smile! 


Take your own front hall and stairway: 
with Murphy Univernish you can make 
them sparkle with newness in almost no 
time. And it’s really more fun than work. 
Practically no skill is required. Just 
paint! When you finish, you'll have a 
surface virtually like glass—hard, smooth 
and impervious to moisture — nothing 
easier to keep clean. Even boiling water 
and soap can’t affect it. 

Of 


the 


urse, Univernish isn’t just a stair varnish—it is 
universal varnish’. Rejuy ates dead looking 
woodwork; brightens the dingiest floors; s ut 
the color in linoleum; 1 ior reviving old fu 
it is wonderful. 


aps 


an 


There must be a dozen place 
that need the magic touch of 
today and see w 


T or so. Uni 


uct 


ivernish comes in 
lors— Mah 


1 six transparent wood c r 
Walnut and Green. 


Oak, Light Oak, Bog Oak, 


Write us for the Univernish color card. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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}each other plenty times. 


Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 
adequate. But the next morning young Pob- 


joy received an envelop with the pay due 
him and the intimation that the Constellation 


| Film Company required his services no more. | 
But Jamey Pob- | 


Lucy May wept for him. 
joy merely took a wad of manuscript from his 


| desk and went over to the scenario director 
of the Magnum Opus Players and laid his case | 


before him. Now the scenario director knew 
Jamey. For that matter every one in Holly- 
wood knew him. He had become a joke. 
Though he was more restrained about it than 
in his early youth, his conviction that he would 
become a great man was well known, and to 
hail him as Director Pobjoy was to be sure of 
a responsive titter from the mob. But he 
was “different,” and because he was different 
he might be anything—a genius or a lunatic— 
and the scenario director had the wit to take 
him seriously. 

“Wild West stuff?” he said. 

Pobjoy nodded. 

“We're stacked up to the ceiling with it.” 

“Read it.” 

The scenario director read. 
It’s good. What d’you want for it?” 

“T don’t want anything.” 

“ Eh? ” 

“JT want to make it myself.” 

“Say—! And what then?” 

“Tf it’s good, you sign me up.” 

The scenario director mopped his brow. 
“*Gee—of all the darned cheek!” 

“Tt’'ll be all right.” Jamey Pobjoy said, 
looking at him steadily through his glasses. 
“Tt’ll be the real thing.” 

The scenario director thought for five min- 
utes. “I'll put it to the boss,” he said. “I 
don’t promise.” 

“Tt’ll be all right,” Jamey Pobjoy said again. 

And no one could have told from his calm, 
cast-iron countenance that he was sending up 
prayers to Heaven. 


“Tt’s all right. 


V 


SON~ )F-HIS-FATHER’S childish habit of 


not 
developed so that in an ordinary way he was 
a mere instinct seeking food. But when he 
had drunk of the fire-water which Narbona 
had taught him to make, his mind became a 
monstrous panorama of dreams. He saw then 
things that he had never seen, and heard sounds 
that he had never heard—the rush of horsemen 
across limitless space, the thunder of hoofs, and 
the long, far-off throb of the drum. He re- 
membered, too, things long since forgotten— 
the hogan above the rocks, and Yunosi, and the 
mountains that at morning were clouds upon 
the horizon and at night towered over him; 
the twin serpents racing across the desert and 
the Iron Beast. 

And while his red-hot brain was busy with 
these dreams, he himself raged over the Santa 
Monica hills, screaming like a coyote, until 
at morning he sank down in the shadow of the 
deserted ranch-house where he lived, twitching 
with delirium. 

Jamey Pobjoy, who had studied Son-of-His- 
Father and knew his habits, brought his camera 
and made a grimly successful picture. It 
erred perhaps on the side of realism, but it was 
convincing. In young Pobjoy’s pet phrase- 
ology, it was real. He waited patiently until 
Son-of-His-Father had struggled, moaning, 
back to consciousness, made a final exposure, 
and then sat down. 

“You know me, eh?” he asked. “We see 
Me come to make 
Son-of-His-Father visit. Come to give him 
big money.” 

Son-of-His-Father did not answer. He lay 
back against the walls of his cabin, moving 
his head with its covering of black and matted 
hair rhythmically from side to side like an 
animal trying to free itself from a relentless 
pressure. His mouth hung open; his eyes 
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thinking much about anything had | 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


What a Good Electric Vacuum 
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,; were half-closed and filmed with wretched- 
ness. His hands sprawled on their knuckles 
in the dust. 
“Me make ’em great sun-picture,”’ Jamey 
Pobjoy went on. “Son-of-His-Father plenty 
| big fellow. Gone to the dogs. Fire-water and 
all. Then White Man like me come along— 
| tell "em stories of old days when Son-of-His- 
| Father mighty chief and fight White Man and 


| knock spots off him. White Man want to | 


| make ’em sun-pictures of great chief, and Son- 
| of-His-Father remember and come back and 
|sing ’em old songs and go out on the war- 


|path. And all time White Man make ’em | 


? 


| pictures—real pictures.’ 
| Son-of-His-Father tried to lift himself to his 
| feet and failed. ‘Me—me no sabe—”’ 
o_o yet,” Jamey agreed. “But you 
| Wil. 

| Son-of-His-Father rolled over, snoring, with 
| his face in the dust. 


VI 


HE faint stirring of ants in an ant-heap— 
the first tentative swing of inter-related 





wheels in a machine—the coming to life of | 
something dead— 





| still and laugh at this white man in spectacles | 


Son-of-His-Father sat limp in the corner 
of his seat. His empty eyes were fixed on the | 
landscape slipping past him, on the orange- 
groves, miles upon miles of them, with their 
golden fruit shining like little balls of fire | 
amid the green. But he saw nothing. He did | 
not answer when Jamey Pobjoy, !urching down 





the aisle of the car, spoke to him, but shrank 
back into himself as though from some painful 
contact. He had not been drunk for three | 
weeks, and his parched nerves burned and | 
twitched with suffering. 

They had not given him a chance to get | 
drunk. They had kept him in the studio 
together with a band of fifty other gone-to-seed 
Indians who habitually hung about the em- 
ployment yards waiting for easily-earned | 
money. They had not had to work much, but | 
had lounged about the lot, gambling or sleep- | 
ing. Sometimes Jamey had made sun-pictures | 
of them, just as they were-in their frowzy, | 
white-man’s dress, but more often he had sat | 
among them and smoked and talked strange 
talk, of old Navajo days. He had taught them | 
to sing old Navajo songs, singing himself 
from a book, painfully, seriously, beating time 
with his hand. And once he had danced, mak- | 
ing them dance after him, slow, rhythmic steps | 
that fired the blood like drink. He had beaten 
the dust up under his feet like a horse pawing 
the ground before a charge. 

Son-of-His-Father had felt then the stirring 
of a latent sense of humor—a desire to stand 





who was so eager—so comically in earnest—so 
terribly in earnest. But he was frightened. | 
He was afraid of this young man. It was he 
who had begun the trouble inside Son-of-His- 
Father’s brain. 

The train shook and jarred him. His com- 
panions, huddled on the unfamiliar, cushioned 
seats, swayed monotonously as though hypno- 
tized. Their eyes sought him with a restless | 
uneasy questioning. They seemed to appeal 
to him. But he was busy within himself. | 
The shadows were growing stronger, more defi 
nite. He could almost make out their shapes | 
—Yunosi and the fogan and the Iron Beast. 
It was like the beginning of one of his drunken | 
dreams. But he was not drunk. 

The cool Pacific winds had begun to fail. | 
The orange groves thinned and became wastes | 
of sagebrush, empty sand-hills rolling away | 
into obscurity. The air withered. It tasted 
of burning dust. One by one the Magnum 
Opus Players slipped from the platform of the | 
observation car back to their reservations, | 
where they lounged, sick and stunned with | 
the heat. But Jamey and Lucy May remained. | 
He had given her a little part in his cast— 
a very little part, for he never pretended to 





| himself that she could act—so that she should | 


be with him. More than anything else he 
wanted her to see him make his first picture, 
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Cook Book Free 


Write for this book “Sea 
Foods: How to Prepare and 
Serve Them.’’ With it we 
send out list with delivered 
price of eac h_ kind of fish. 
USE COUPON BELOW. 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied DIRECT 
from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS 
COMPANY,with newly caught, KEEPAELE OCEAN FISH, 
choicer than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, sending 
by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We PREPAY 
express on all orders east of Kansas. Our fish are pure, 
appetizing and economical and we want YOU to try 
some subject to your complete approval or your money 
will be cheerfully refunded, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are delicious 
for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine and will 
not spoil on your hands. 

COD FISH, as we sait it, is white, boneless and ready 
for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine change 
from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMEN ED CANS. They coire 
to you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy and 
the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
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FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that 
of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP to 
cream cn toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, 
SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds. 
TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and en 
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ean get direct from us and keep right on 7 
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| had said to Jamey Pobjoy. 


Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 


to believe in him. He knew that up to now 
she had only liked him and been sorry. 

“Tt’s my chance,” he said, “and I’m going 
to pull it off. I’ve worked hard enough. I’ve 
had this stunt in my mind for months and 
when I saw that chap, I knew I’d found what 
I’d been looking for—a dirty, down-and-out 
Indian with a face like—like a sick eagle. 
You see the idea? It’s a sort of come-back— 
a resurrection. got him as a regular 
drunken outcast—my word, you should see 
the stuff I shot; it was the real thing—and now 
I’m going to get him as the big chief come back 
into his own. He'll do it. I’ve kept him off 
the drink, and I’ve drilled him till I’m half 
a Navajo myself. I’ve yarned to him about 
his ancestors till I think he sort of believes in 
them—p’raps he had ancestors, Lord knows— 
and I’ve taught him a couple of war-dances 
and a good, raising war-whoop. You see, 
it’s got to be real. You’ve got to believe in 
things yourself, i 

i. ou’re wonderful, Jamey.” 

“You're laughing. You wait, though.’ 

“And is there a love-story?” 

‘A topping love-story.” 

She crept a little closer to him. “It’s get- 
ting dark. How the sand stings one’s face! 
And that queer tree—a cactus, isn’t it?—like 
a ghost. <A sentinel. Is this the desert?” 

“We're getting out now. You can feel it.” 

“Tt’s—it’s frightening, isn’t it?” 

“Tt frightened me all right the last time. 
Hiding in a lot of freight. It nearly killed me.” 

“People used to die—of thirst—and all that. 
But it’s different now. We're safe.” 

He wondered. They were rolling out into 
a silence so absolute that the rumble of their 
train was like the insolent, noisy tread of 
vandals in an ancient, crumbling temple. The 
earth lay about them, white as leprosy. And 
suddenly an old fear had him by the throat. 
He was a grubby urchin again, sitting in a dark, 
hot room, staring at the picture of an un- 
dreamed-of loneliness. He wanted it and 
feared it. He had the unforgotten sense of 
being lifted by the scruff of the neck to a hor- 
rific height. He had thrust himself into the 
hands of an inimical power that struck the 
heart dead with desire and terror. He hadn’t 
been able to help himself. He had come from 
the other ends of the earth to face it. But safe? 
They didn’t belong here. It was like white 
men to build their noisy, dirty railways where 
they wanted to—pushing and thrusting and 
elbowing their way. But they had to pay for 
it. They butted into secrets that were too 
big for them. They challenged things they 
didn’t understand, which any moment might 
rouse themselves. They were as safe as that. 

They were not alone now. Son-of-His- 
Father had come out noiselessly and stood be- 
side them. He did not speak to them or seem 
to see them. He was standing straight, with 
his lean hands clasping the rails. The wind 
blew the long, black hair about his face. His 
head was thrown back, and they could see his 
nostrils quivering, scenting the desert night. 


Lucy May drew back, shivering. “It 
frightens me,” she said, “‘—frightens me.” 


VII 


HEY trekked out from a sleepy little depot 

into the desert. There were two hundred 
of them altogether, white men and women 
and Indians, and they rode on burros or in the 
ramshackle wagons or trailed behind on foot. 
Two truck-loads of properties were to follow, 
and a ranch ten miles distant was sending over 
a hundred horses. The Magnum Opus Com- 
pany flattered itself that when it did things, 
it did them in style. 

“You've got carle blanche,’ the chief director 
“VYou’ve got a 
good story. If you make a mess of it, we’re 
through with you.” 

But he was sure that Jamey Pobjoy would 
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my system—a few easy rules that any 
woman can follow—you'll be an expert 
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ingredients to use and how much of each 
—you'll know how to mix properly and 
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the oven. You'll be able to make Angel 
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not make a mess of it. He scented in him the 
genuine artist, the man who believes in himself 
and in his job. 

Overnight the company had become pio- 
neers. As people of many parts they wore 
their slouch hats and blank-charged revolvers 
gracefully, without self-consciousness. The 
heat and dusty wretchedness of the train were 
left behind. Being on location had its bright 
side, after all—a sort of happy-go-lucky picnic 
spirit. They laughed and chattered noisily. 
The men gave mock displays of horsemanship 
on their indignant mules. 

It was early yet. The purple shadows still 
lingered at the foot of the mountains, and in the 
deep cafions and crevices which from the dis- 


mountains themselves were amethyst and 
melted into the fading rose of the morning. 
There was no menace yet in the cool immensity, 
but rather a hint of faerie, of unearthly 
dreams. 

They passed an arroya and an Indian work- 
ing on his field of corn. He looked up, and 
Jamey Pobjoy nodded to him. He was a lit- 
tle intoxicated with himself and with his power. 
He wanted to make a big thing bigger. 

“You come along, too,” he said. ‘We 
make ’em big sun-pictures. Plenty big money 
—plenty other Indians ” 

He pointed, and the man’s eyes followed his 
gesture. They rested tor a moment on Son- 
of-His-Father and his scarecrow companions 
in their motley white-man’s clothes. They 
did not lose their inscrutability. 

“Sun-pictures not for good Indian,” he said. 
“Bad medicine.” 

He went on working, and Jamey Pobjoy 
kicked his mule into a trot. But for the pom- 
mel of his Mexican saddle he would assuredly 
have rolled off, for he could not ride at all. 
His long legs almost touched the ground, and 
| his spectacles bobbed up and down on his blunt 
aggressive nose. Though they rather loved 
| him, the Magnum Opus Company winked at 
}one another, and Lucy May, seated beside 

the driver in a caravan, felt tender toward him, 
as a mother feels toward a queer, ungainly child. 
| Buta shadow had fallen on Jamey Pobjoy’s 
happiness—a sort of contrition, of regret, he 
did not know what. He rode beside Son-of- 
His-Father, trudging through the dust. 

“You big fellow now,” he said, and he tried 
to make his voice jolly and consoling. ‘“ You 
other Indians do as Big Chief Son-of-His- 
Father tell you. Sabe?” 

They grunted answer. They hung their 
heads dejectedly. And he could feel their 
shame like a bruise. 








‘THE sun came up. Its brazeneye stared down 

from above the giant sandstone barriers 
to the east and burned up the last, lingering 
colors of the morning. Its heat drank the 
veins dry; its universal glare bludgeoned the 
brain into a torpid consciousness of suffering. 
It was as though a furnace door were being 
slowly opened, letting through a blasting, 
withering breath. 

The Magnum Opus Players wilted and 
stumbled into silence. At midday they 

itched camp, setting their wagons in a de- 
ensive circle for the great battle picture. 
Son-of-His-Father and his hundred Indians 
camped alone. 

Jamey Pobjoy surveyed his terrain. He 
set up flags where his camera-men were to 
stand, and platforms where the flagmen could 
wig-wag his orders. The sweat ran into his 
eyes, and his brain reeled in a sick mist, but 
he could not rest. He had, indeed, a queer 
conviction that he dared not, that he must 
hurry on lest something happen, lest he himself 
dwindled and lost power. For the desert was 
awake now and aware of them, the intruders. 

“We must get in the small acts before dark,” 
he said, “if we all die for it.” 

In their spare moments he drove his camera- 
men to make stills of the desert itself. He was 


autocratic and pitiless and from their point | 


tance had a rounded, softened look. The} 











of view a laughable and rather likable upstart. 
They grumbled disgustedly. 
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You have a treat before you! 


If you would like to try ANITA 
STEWART COFFEE, and your Grocery 
has not put it in stock, kindly fill out 
and mail this coupon— 


McKenney Importing Corp. 
44 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, IIL. 


Gentlemen: 

I enclose 50c for which send me a Nem f (pe ae can 
of ANITA STEWART Vacuum Packed Coffee. In 
order that my grocer may get proper credit, his 
name is given here. 
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* BLACK 
MISSION FIGS 


AVE you tasted them yet? 
H Carqué's figs are simply 
elicious and what is more im- 
portant, are full of blood build- 
ing elements. They are dried in 
California sunshine without the 
use of sulphur and chemicals. 
Just the thing to include in the 
daily Teg he between meals, 
too. Give them to the children 
becausethey are easilydigested 

and prevent constipation. 

Send 25c to cover qust of mailing 

and receive a generous 


CARQUE 
PURE FOOD COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 























































































Forget 


Old-Fashioned 
Cleaning Methods! 


CLEAN the modern way—with 

AMERICAN Steel Wool. These 
long, flexible steel fibres get into 
the corners and crevices and leave 
spotless cleanliness behind. You'll 
marvel at the silver-like brilliancy 
of your Aluminum, etc., after an 
application of Steel Wool. Great, 
too, for Enamel, Pyrex, Brass, 
Copper. Won't scratch. Use it 
for reviving woodwork, polishing 
brass, removing surface stains, 
scratches, tarnish, rust, water- 
marks, from all surfaces—wood 
and metal. 


In Various Grades— 
Low in Price 
AMERICAN Steel Wool comes in 
small and large household pack- 
ages. Be'sure the package you 
buy carries the label: AMERICAN 
Steel Wool. Sold in Hardware 
and Paint Stores, Department 
Stores, Chain Stores, Groceries, 
etc. If your dealer has not the 
grade you want, send us his name 
and |5c and you will be supplied. 
Department G 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL 
MFG. Co., INC. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, N. Y.C. 
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Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 


“What’s bitten him? Does he think the } 
Lizzies want all this high-brow scenery stuff? | 
As though the place wouldn’t be there to- 
morrow!” 

But that was what he was not certain of— 
where anything would be tomorrow. It was 
queer, this trouble that had begun to uncoil | 
itself at the bottom of his heart—not so much | 
fear as the certainty that somehow things | 
were slipping out of his hands, rolling down 
hill of their own momentum, faster and faster. 
He could only try desperately to keep up with 
them. The white members of his cast fell | 
silent, jaded and nerve-wracked with the heat. 
They obeyed him, their teeth set. And the 
Indians, too, had changed. They wore their 
ancient native dress now, provided from the 
company’s wardrobe, and to Jamey’s excited 
fancy they were like men long dead, who had | 
thrown off their burial clothes and stood up in | 
flesh and blood. They had a dazed, half- 
wakened look. 

They made their last scene for the day. In 
an hour the light would begin to fail, and they | 
had rehearsed the thing a dozen times already | 
against a burning background of rock and 
wilderness. It had not gone well, and Jamey | 
Pobjoy, his script crumpled in his hand, his | 
voice harsh with dust and weariness, cursed 
and pleaded: 

“Tt’s got to go—got to. Throw yourselves 
into it. Believe in yourselves. You—there! 
You son of big Navajo chief. This white 
man drive your father off your land—he steal 
’em cattle—he kill ’em people. Now you 
}come. You ask justice. Sabe? You big} 
man. All your fathers great warriors. Look 
}it. And you—Richards—” he swung fiercely 
round on his leading man—‘‘put pep into it. 
You’ve got a bad conscience. You’re afraid 
}and uneasy. Teel it. Believe in yourself.” 
| Richards mopped himself desperately. He | 
| had never been asked to believe in himself be 
| fore. He was a movie-actor—straightforward, | 
| painstaking, with a collection of labeled, | 
stereotyped gestures. Now they were of no 
use, not out here, not in this desolation. The | 
crowd of watchers, the heat, the silent, passive | 
figure opposite him, lamed him. It was ab- | 
|surdly true. This fear, his gathering uneasi 
{ness. But he couldn’t act it. 

“Darned if I'll rehearse again. Get on withit.”’ 

“All right. Ready — action — camera 
go—” 


| 
| 
| 














ICHARDS strode into range. He came 

within a couple of feet of Son-of-His- 
Father, who, with his blanket about his 
| shoulder, his arms folded, awaited him. He was 
| genuinely angry now—with himself, but chiefly 
| with Jamey Pobjoy and his idiotic demand for 
| reality. Well, he’d let him have it, this time. 
He broke, blustering into his words: 

“You infernal Indian dog! Get out of here 
jor I'll make you!” 
| Jamey nodded eagerly. ‘‘Better. Carry 

on, both of you.” 

But Richards had ceased to hear even the 
| familiar click of the camera. He was looking 
straight into Son-of-His-Father’s face, and 
| what he saw there he did not like. The fellow 
was playing up now—almost too well. The 
dawning look of comprehension, the twitching 
nostrils, the haughty gathering together of the 
|long, lean body, stirred to life some latent 
|antagonism in the white man’s blood. This 
| dirty good-for-nothing! This drunken studio 
loafer! A star part, too. It made one mad. 
Jamey Pobjoy must be dippy himself. 

“Clear out! It’s your last chance.” 

Son-of-His-Father sneered as he had been 
told to sneer. And then it exploded—the con- 
| vulsive, insane irritability that gathers in men 
| who have borne the desert sun too long. 
| Richards, the best-loved villain of the movies, 
'a mild and genial-tempered father of a family, 
lashed out, his fist crashing against the Indian’s | 

teeth. | 
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* Our 1% Ib. Baby 


A light-weight electric iron for pressing 
laces, lingerie, baby clothes, plaits, tucks, 
millinery and stencil work. 

For neckwear, handkerchiefs, vests and 
blouses, indispensable to the traveler. 


Just What You Have 
Been Looking For 


Beautifully finished in highly polished 
nickel; attractive design; complete with cord 
and detachable plugs. 

Has all the features of the big household 
sizes. Compact, convenient and easy to carry, 
Price $3.50; West of Denver, $3.75. Fully 
guaranteed. Just the thing for Christmas, 


VED 
InrennarionAeELaespic COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 
INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Tell me where I can get the International 1!, 
Baby Electric Lron 
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“HOLYOKE” 


reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Kere 
osene, long con- 
sidered an ideal 
fuel, is safe, low- 
priced, eusy to 
handle and avail- 
able in every 
nook and corner 
of the country 
Have hot water conveniences of the 
city in the country and suburban dis- 
tricts and at a cost not prohibitive 
Very convenient and practical for all 
homes and especially so for bungalows 
and summer homes. 
A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 
Write us and learn more of this efficient heater that 
is installed in thousands of homes and that gives 
entire satisfaction. NOTE—This heater may_ b¢ 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter 
fering with the connections—not necessary to install 
a special storage tank 
Ask your Plumber— Progressive Plumbers install a 
mend it, or write us for literature and informatior 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
LIVE DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOK OUR PROPOSITION 
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SILVER POLISH 
WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE & COMPANY. INC. 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND; - TORONTO. CANADA: - SYONEY AUSTRALIA 
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The modern housekeeper no 
longer scrubs the closet bowl. Sani- 
Flush keeps it spotlessly white for 
her without any of the unpleasant 
labor of dipping out of water, scrub- 
bing and scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-F lush in your closet bowl ac- 
cording to the directions on the can. 
Flush. A\ll the rust stains, markings 
and incrustations will disappear, 
leaving the bowl and hidden trap 
sparklingly white and so clean after 
Sani-F lush has been used that disin- 
fectants are unnecessary. 

Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 


Price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Ask your dealer or send 50c for full size bottle. | 
| Money back if not satisfied. Agents Wanted. _ {! 
SUreaion LABORATORIES 


ep Grand Rapids, Mich, | 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
Are you planning to send the boy to school 
w this fall? 
5 € can suggest and give you information on the 
Pay boys’ schools, both military and non-military, 
n the country. Write us his age, locality you prefer 
and how much you wish to pay. 


Good Housekeeping School Department, 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


“Cut—that’s enough, for heaven’s sake— 
cut—” 

Jamey Pobjoy sprang between them. Sud- 
denly, it seemed to him, night had peered 
over the black mesa opposite them. He had 
felt the Indian watchers stir. He had heard 
them murmur, faintly, indistinctly, like the 
sifting of the sand in a gust of wind. They 
sank back into frozen immobility. But 
Richards stared about him blankly, stupidly, 
as though a demoniac force outside himself 
had been responsible. 

“‘Sorry—guess I hit too hard. Well, you 
asked for it.” 

He swung on his heel and lurched back to 
camp. 

Son-of-His-Father lifted himself slowly from 
the dust. He did not hear what Jamey was 
saying to him. There was blood on his face, 
and he wiped it on his hand and stared at it, 
as though now, at last, something definite had 
been remembered. 


Vir 

AND so power went out of the Navajo 
people. They made peace, and the 
White Man came and took their land. Where 
the pasture was rich, they came. They sent 
my people into barren places where there was 
no water, and when my people had grown corn 
out of stones, they came again and drove them 
out. You have heard of the Bosco Redendo. 
The desert is white with the bones of my people 
who died there. 

“My father Narbona built his hogan by the 
side of the iron serpents which travel from 
east to west. He was poor, and the white 
men cast evil spells over him, so that he for- 
sook the ways of his people. But he remem- 


.| bered, and at night he sang of these things. 


And I remember them—I, Son-of-His-Father. 
I wear the sacred Bizha which Barboncita 
wore, great chief of the Navajos.” 

He held out the coyote’s tooth which Yunosi 
had hung about his neck. 

Faces crowded into the firelight, peering at 
him and at the amulet. An undertone, hot 
and fierce as the breathing of wolves, ran like 
an accompaniment to his chanting, unmodu- 
lated voice. But he himself stared into the 
flames. They: rushed up out of the earth, 
throwing handfuls of red stars to the moon that 
hung white as a bleached skull overhead. He 
saw there the pictures of his dreams. They 
were clear now. The wheels of the machine 
were racing faster and stronger in his brain. 
It was he, Son-of-His-Father, who rode at the 
head of the horsemen across the desert. It 
was for his coming again that Yunosi had 
waited at the door of the old hogan, looking 
into the far distance. As he rode, he felt the 
burning wind in his face. He sent his horse up 
the secret trail that led from the black cajion 
up to the mesa heights, and from the out- 
posts of rock looked out over the great spaces 
that were his people’s. He watched the white 
men come, like a cloud of dust rolling on the 
horizon, until the night swallowed them. The 
night hated them—the strangers and enemies. 
The desert hated them. It fought them with 
|cloudburst and sand-storm and treacherous 
mirage. But there were too many of them. 
They came again and again like men driven by 
a desire stronger than the fear of death. 

“The Navajo people sinned. Those Above 
turned their faces from them, so that when the 
white men came, there was no power in them. 
The white men have taken our land. They 
have cast spells over us so that we have be- 
come outcasts for them to mock at. Let us 
live again as men.” 

The goat trailed past him in the firelight, 
dragging its rope; the goat, his playfellow, 
was dead. There had not been enough to 
eat—never enough. The white man with 
the big, red face offered him a stick of candy, 
laughing at him. A grief, ancient and tragic 
as the earth, was in Son-of-His-Father’s heart. 
He did not know that he had spoken the words 
that Jamey Pobjoy, day after day, had drilled 
into his drink-stupefied brain, or that his 








BRIDGEPORT 


T the head of the attic 
stairs—over the tubs 
in the laundry—at 

the back of that deep closet 
in the hall—wherever an 
ordinary key socket was 
installed, you can have the 
safety and con- 
venience of a 


socket taking 
_ the same bulb, 
) shade holder, and 
{ shade, but equip- 
ped with a pull 
chain by gettinga 


HUBBELL 


"Pull Socket Plug 


It screws in 
like a lamp 
bulb. It hangs vertically. The 
chain may be equipped with a 
Hubbell Luminous Acorn, which 
shines in the dark. 

Hubbell Pull Socket Plug is one 
of the ten handy devices in the 
big display box “Hubbell Te-Tap- 
Ten” on your dealer’s counter. 
“For Milady’s Convenience” is a 
booklet showing how easy it is to 
have an electrically operated 
home. Write Dept. F for a copy. 


HARVEY HUBBELL‘ 
ELECTRICAL @F& SPECIALTIES 


UBBEII) CONN, U.S.A. 
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| * 

All Standard Plugs-Caps'| 
\ fit HUBBELL Tetaps) 
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automatic 
Gas Water Heater 
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SEVENTY-FOUR dollars 


buys this efficient, instant-ser- 
vice automatic gas water heater. 
















The Royal gives you ccnstant 
hot water service from every 
hot water faucet in your home, 
atacost for the heater, just a 
trifle above the price of the old- 
style side arm heater — and 
much lower than many other 
automatic water heaters. 


An ever-ready supply of hot 
water maintained in the Royal 
self-storage tarkk — assures in- 
stant delivery ai full city pressure 
from every faucet. 


No Coils—Lime Proof 


The Royal will not lime up. 
Tiny jet keeps tank of water 
steaming hot, always ready. 
Smail draws supplied without 
main burner. which comes on 
automatically when large 
quantities are drawn. fF eats 
a gallon of water with every 
foot of gas. Can be connected 
to furnace coils in winter. All 
sizes, installed by all plumbers, 
Send coupon for literature. 


BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 
505 Tyler St., LaPorte, Ind. 
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Bastian-Morley Co., 505 Tyler St., La Porte, Ind. | 


Please send literature and price of right size Royal 
for my home. 


Give No. of 
DN icécecesseue's Coveveccenesvesee E cveee Baths 
ROSIE 200000000 Cvcceccovcceccoccccs . Showers 
a eee ere ooo eState..ccseee -... Faucets 


itt Book 1s 
Hundreds of Gifts for Young and Old 


The 1922 Kellogg Gift Catalog shows useful 
and novel gifts for grown-ups; also several 
pages of dolls, unique toys and other things 
that children want. All are moderately priced. 
A few typical suggestions are pictured above 
and described below. 

A539—Elephant Dream Pillow... . 

Al45—Zephyr ‘‘Play Ball”’ 

A69—Polly Tea Pot Holder ‘ 

Made of beautiful hand-tooled velvet 
A422—I ncense Burner (polychrome) $2.00 


Send for Your Gift Book TODAY! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
194 Bridge St. 


Springfield, Mass. 





Become a Nurse 


B Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates earning $18 to $30 
weekly. * Age 19-to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable fo: the 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded 
oe if dissatisfied. 
Send for catalog and specimen lesson pages. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Strect Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 


gestures were those of a dangling marionette. 
They came to him as a flood of obscure anger. 
He stood up, straight and black as an arrow 


against the flames, and the Navajos stood up | 


with him with a sound like the rustle of 

weapons. 

the silence. 
The white men drowsing exhaustedly by 


their camp-fire heard it and glanced at one | 
Jamey could see Lucy May’s little | 


another. 
white hands clench themselves. He knew by 
the sudden, shaking clutch at his own throat 
how afraid she was. He hated her to be afraid. 
He thought how good it would be, when he 
was on the high-road to success, to tell her how 
much he loved her. But just now she was as 
remote as the figure of a dream. He had al- 
most finished his first picture, and he knew 
that it was big—even the camera-men said so. 
But a dead weight lay on his heart, an inex- 
plicable sorrow. Perhaps it was sheer physical 
weakness. His limbs ached. The skin of 
his face was raw, and the rims of his eyes 
burned like fire. 

Jamey, lying outside the range of firelight, 
lifted his head from his arms. The great 
mesa jutted out blackly like a frowning cliff 
into a still, white sea. The moon threw 
shadows beneath the mountains. It was all 
dead—dead as some lost valley in an old, 


| life-forsaken earth, save for the red eye of fire 


and these stark, strangely-moving shadows. 


| They,. too, were not of this life nor of today, 


but of things forgotten and buried under the 
sand. Their song, exultant and melancholy, was 
the call of ghosts on their lost hunting-grounds. 

“What is it? For the land’s sake, what do 
those scallywags think they’re up to now?” 

“Oh, doing some moon dance or other. The 
Director taught it to ’em—didn’t you, Pobjoy? 
They’re rehearsing. Sounds as though they 
enjoyed it.” 

The camera-man groaned. ‘Well, I shan’t 
cry when they stop. Say, I'll be glad to be 
tucked up again in my own downy little bed.” 

But Jamey Pobjoy lay still with his face 
between his hands. “They’re real,” he 
thought. ‘And we’re play-acting humbugs— 
guying them.” 

And suddenly the certainty that he was to 
be a great man and would marry Lucy May 
did not matter any more. Out here it was all 
little and meaningless. 


ON-OF-HIS-FATHER on his borrowed 

mustang waited for the morning. The studio 
artist had painted his face, and they had given 
him a scalping knife and a tomahawk, and his 
eagle’s feathers swept back in a fierce crest to 
his saddle-bow. Behind him the hundred 
Indian braves, clad and armed with the best 
that the Magnum Opus Property Department 
could supply, watched him patiently. 

In the cool twilight the camp had laughed 
and chattered as they made their final prep- 
arations. Now, as the sun rose brazenly from 
behind the mountains, they fell silent. The 
champ of a horse’s bit, the thud of a hoof, 
sounded ominous. Even Jamey’s assistant 
gave his orders by gestures, troubled by his 
own voice. 

Jamey himself waded painfully through the 
sand. He felt ludicrous and unhappy. He 
wasn’t even an equal come to parley, but an 
upstart fellow who had butted into a stranger’s 
house and was ashamed. He stood at Son- 
of-His-Father’s side, fumbling awkwardly with 
his script. 

“Well, you’ve got the idea. You ride with 
your men as far as that rock, and then, when I 
drop the flag, you charge—full gallop—as far 
as that white line. Then swing off. If you 
don’t there'll be a smash.” 

“T sabe.” Son-of-His-Father’s eyes, which 
had rested on the horizon, dropped for an 
instant to the other’s face, and they were | 
bright and wild as a hawk’s. ‘“ You make ’m 
great sun-picture of Navajo’ chief. To-night 
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He sent a long, strange cry into 





THE WISHING COLUMN 


How to get what you 
want by asking for it 
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You should hear her say “Mamma!” 


A talking doll or an airplane! If we 
were playing the game where you take 
sides by choosing which of two tempt- 
ing presents you want, I know which 
side the girls would be on, and where 
all the boys would be, when the pres- 
ents are a talking doll and an airplane. 


The doll is a delightful armful—as large as a 
real baby. And you don’t have to pinch and 
squeeze her to make her talk. Just lift her 


gently over your shoulder, and as you cuddle 
her in your arms she will say ““Mamma,” in the 
cunningest baby voice. 


Right 
through 
the air 
it goes ! 







Boys, this airplane 
is a real flyer — goes 
100 to 200 feet on 
its own power. It is 
made of aluminum and is 
equipped with landing 
gear. It isn’t just a play- 
thing —these planes are 
used as models by experts. 
How do you get a talking 
doll or an airplane? 
Through the WISHING 
COLUMN, of course! It’s 
always more fun to help 
make our own wishes 
come true, so in this case you are to doa little 
work for Goop HousekEEPtnc and five other 
magazines. 

It will take such a little time to earn the doll 
or an airplane that you will want to work for 
other presents too—ice skates, a football. 
camera, toilet set, etc. Just write me a letter 
and [’ll tell you about all of them and show 
you how easily you can make them yours. 

Sincerely yours, 


OC aor Cred 


Manager Present Department 
International Magazine Compan: 
119 West goth St., New York Cit 
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The Better Better 





It’s the powder, and not the box, that makes 
Lablache the favorite among fair women. 

[t's the powder, and not the perfume. that be- 
speaks its purity—charm— 
and satisfying comfort 
Economical—cling- 
ing—daint'ly fra- 
grant 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 66c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 


annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perjumers, Dept, 61 


125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 
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“Te bet it won’t out-last any 
other! I’ll bet you $50 it won't!” 
said Harry Hawley. 


The argument was between Harry 
and Lem Turner. Lem, who has 
always been the town painter and a 
darned good one, too, said U.S. N. 
Deck Paint would out-last any other 
paint. Harry disagreed to the extent 
of $50. It looked like gambling—but 
it wasn’t—Lem knew. 


To settle the bet they painted ten 
pickets in the post office fence, each 
with a different paint, including 
U.S. N., and sat down for a few years 
to see what would happen. 


Four years later, Harry died, but 
he would have lost anyway. For, 
after five years, every picket in that 
fence was weather-beaten gray except 
the one that had the U.S. N. Deck 
Paint on it. 

Lem was a better better in more 
ways than one. Everyone in town 
got to watching the post office fence. ° 
Lem did a rushing business on U. S. 
N. Deck Paint; and visitors say we 
have the best kept-up, best painted 
town in our part of the state. 


The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co, 


Boston ~ Cleveland ~- New York 








e Universal Paint 
Especially suitable for porches. floors and walls 


three small. 
M. E. SCHELLBERG 
38 East 23rd Street 

New York City 




























*T he Corker 


Itcorksthecork. Noworry 
about the cork slipping out. 


Made of pure gum rubber. 
Two sizes—will fit any 
bottle. At your druggist’s 
or send 25¢ for two large 
and one small; or the same 
amount for one large and 






all finished. White man and red man go back 
just same all time. Son-of-His-Father great 
chief no more.” 

Jamey faltered miserably. “I’m sorry, but 
you’ve been fine. You look it—every inch! 
I wish I could do something.” 

A kind of smile passed over.the Indian’s 
lips. He swung his mustang round. In 
silence the hundred followed him, and the dust 
curled up in a long, low cloud from under their 
horses’ hoofs. 

Jamey Pobjoy plodded back to his station 
beside his chief camera-man. Other operators 
were ambushed at the starting point of the 
attack and to the right of the caravan with the 
huddled crowd of white men and women. It 
was part of Jamey’s scheme that the whole 
scene should be taken together—that it should 
be as real as he could make it. 

“Heaven grant it clicks the first time,” 
Jamey’s companion muttered, “and that I 
never see this darned wilderness again!” 

“Tt’ll click all right,” Jamey said. 


THE cavalcade had wheeled at the flag-post. 

Through his glasses Jamey could see Son- 
of-His-Father twenty yards ahead of his fol- 
lowers. He himself had begun to tremble 
with an almost unbearable excitement. 

“Ready?” 

“ Yep.” 

“‘Got these mountains focused?” 

“Sure—I got them.” 

Jamey dropped the flag he held. The 
signal was repeated rapidly from post to post. 
It reached the Indians. He saw Son-of-His- 
Father lift his hand. It was as though the 
whole desert watched them, breathless. Then, 
on that quivering hush, there fell the distant 
beat of a drum, at first slow and steady, and 
then faster like the throbbing of some wild 
heart. 

“Gosh—what’s that?” 

“Their war-chant. Got it out of a book.” 

The camera-man licked his dry lips. “ What’s 
the good of it? It don’t take. It gives me the 
shivers. Gee, they’re coming all right now.” 

He cranked methodically with a hand that 
was not quite so firm as usual. The click of 
the machine mingled with the crack ot empty 
cartridges behind them. Jamey’s assistant 
yelled through his megaphone, and the pioneers 
registered fear and despair. In front of them 
the long, low line had become a rising cloud of 
dust, rolling swiftly toward them, and out of it 
sounded the thunder of hoofs, the beating 





‘| drum, the tragic, exultant war-cry. Jamey 


had to set his teeth against an hysterical 
impulse to scream out some answering de- 
fiance. It got into the blood. It shook the 
foundations of the heart. He watched steadily 
through his glasses. Son-of-his-Father had 
begun to outdistance his companions. He 
| rode alone, upright, swinging his ax in glitter- 
| ing circles. 

| Going well, eh?” 

“Too fast. There’s no need—what the—” 
Suddenly the camera-man turned a white face 
| over hisshoulder. ‘‘Say—what’s bitten them? 
they’ve crossed the line—they’re coming 
straight on! Good God —they’ve run amuck 
—they mean mischief—” 

He turned with a gasp and ran stumbling and 
blundering through the sand back to the 
| caravan. ‘ 
| But Jamey Pobjoy, swearing between his 
teeth, leaped to the camera. The sweat of icy 


a delirious joy—a ruthless triumph. The 
artist in him surged on top, trampling under- 
foot Lucy May and love and fear of death and 
common sense. It was real—real! A fright- 
ful disaster was rushing down upon them. 
They had no chance against these madmen. 
But if only he could make the picture—and 
what a picture! If only he could save the 
camera—throw his body over it— 

Click—click—sweeter than the singing of a 
machine-gun 





And Son-of-His-Father, great chief of the | 


Navajos, rode at the head of his people. His 
horse moved under him like an incoming wave. 

































terror ran down his limbs, but in his heart was | 
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3-in-One Oil is put up in 
Handy Oil Cans, because many 
people find it the most satis- 
factory way of using oil. 


The 3-in-One Handy Oil Can 
has a screw top that seals tight. 
It’s flat, slipping easily into 
machine drawer, medicine cab- 
inet or elsewhere. It’s non- 
refillable, preventing all danger 
of substitution. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 












is the proper lubricant for all house- 
hold mechanisms — sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, talking machines, 
electric fans and vibrators, tools, 
clocks, locks, bolts 







It penetrates tightest bearings and 
works out accumulated dirt and 
rease. Unusual viscosity keeps it 
in the bearings, lubricating perfectly. 
Won’t evaporate, become gummy 
or burn out at high speeds. 







At all good stores in 1-02., 3-02. 
and 8-0z. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CoO. 
1650 Broadway, New York City 


FREE 


Send a postal for generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. Botb free, 
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woner FoR This Book Tells How! 


YOU THIS 


“Showers of Gold’’ will tell 
you how you can greatly in- 
crease your earnings this 
Christmas—how you can es- 
tablish yourself in a per- 
manently profitable business 
—how you can become fin- 
uncially independent. 
Every ambitious man 
and woman should 
write ior a copy. 


HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 





Dept. G 
i? 1224 W. Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelyes — **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
lired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
niture surpassing any- 
PPe zt a‘ tempted for 
GE RAL ° 
ease of action, and abe 
lute noiseleasness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and desler’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
204-D Cunard Bidg., 
Chicago, IIL. 
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The Orange Can 


with the star and 
C.Butcher” signature. 
Discriminating house- 
wives prefer to use 


BUTCHERS 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


knowing their woodwork will retain its beauti- 
ful finish through its use. Unexcelled for 
furniture, floors, linoleums, and interior trim, 
Sold generally by leading hardware dealers, 
etc. A generous Sample Can sent for 25 cts. 


Manufacturers for Forty Years 
James and 
Jeanette 


Brother James and Sister Jeanette are really two little figures 
filled with Crayons to delight our young friends. in Mo 
Goose Box, postpaid, 85c. One of the many thoughtful yet inex- 

pensive gifts shown in our catalog which is mailed free 
on request. In shops having the Pohison Gifts, you'll be 
sure to find suitable remembrances for all your friends. 
if there is no Pohison dealer in your town, send for our 
ping a pleasure. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, R.I. 


all your old SILVERWARE and keep 
BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 


2 cent stamp for trial sample 
Agents Wanted 
GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 





: For Yourself! 
Go Into Business Establish and operate a 


“New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your commu- 
nity. We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity 
unlimited, Eithermen orwomen. Big Candy Booklet Free. 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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| his saddle, 


Greatness and Jamey 
Pobjoy 


The desert wind was hot in his face. His 
blood burned with an old anger, with an older 
joy. 
white men who had devastated his land—who 
had struck him in the teeth—whom he would 
scatter like sheep—as Barboncita, his grand- 


sire, had scattered them. The dreams were | 
Tonight they wquld ride | 


not dreams now. 
into the dark cafions with the bloody scalps 
of their enemies at their sides. They would 
sit by the camp-fire and sing the songs of 
victory— 

He threw back his head, chanting into the 
wind. He heard the war-cry of his people—the 
feeble crack of the empty rifles—a fainter 
sound— 

The black box. 
legs, Sun-pictures. 
calling in his ear, 

“Bad medicine—bad medicine—” 


The black box on the long 
He heard Yunosi’s voice 


He felt his flesh grow cold, and his breath | 


check in his throat, and a leaden powerlessness 
creep into his limbs. 


Who should stand against the white 
man and his spells? Had not the goat died— 


| and the spring gone back to the underworld? 
Had not his father Narbona known the truth | 
when he sat listless and indifferent, staring | 


into the distance? 

“Bad medicine—bad medicine—” 

The black box never wavered. It glared at 
him with its evil eye. Its mocking voice 
chattered at him. He groaned, faltering in 
and his horse, half-turning in 


| panic from the thing in front of it, pitched 
| him heavily—frightfully. 


| in gauds 


After all, Son-of-His-Father was a poor 
horseman—a drunken Indian outcast decked 
not belonging to him. 
stretched out quietly in the sand, and the men 


| who had followed him in that frantic charge 





broke and scattered wildly over the desert. 


| The brief illusion had vanished like a mirage. 


The power had gone out of them forever. 


A STIR as of men coming slowly back to life 
sounded behind him. The camera-man 
came stumbling back, white-faced, incoherent. 


“Gosh—you’ve got nerve all right! What 


| happened? What stopped’em? Evans didn’t 


know—went on shooting the whole time—our 


| party acted up all right—you bet—poor devils 


—scared stiff. Say, that was the giddiest thing 
ever happened. What’s the matter with him? 


| Looks like he’d broken his neck. But you 


| got the pictures—that’s the main thing—better 


Mustrated Catalog will mabe pune Chitose =| and ruin had been wiped out. 


| poor flesh was the skeleton of a man. 


make a ‘close-up.’ Say, boy, when the di- 


zo little feures | rector sees this stuff, he'll kiss you.” 


But Jamey Pobjoy was looking down at Son- 
of-His-Father. In death the marks of shame 
Under the 
He 


| lay there with his eagle’s feathers spread about 
| his head and his hand frozen upon his weapon. 
| Somehow he had raised himself above them 


SILVER PLATE 


all. With their cameras and their play-acting 
they had made game of him and his tragedy. 
He could not fight against them, and so he had 
died—tesisting and helpless—as all wild things 
of the great places die before the oncoming of 
the white man’s civilization. 

“‘Say—what’s the idea?” 

Jamey Pobjoy had unfastened the container. 
He flung it far out over the sand with its pre- 
cious length of film uncoiling behind it like 
a twisting serpent. “It’s not decent—” he 
said chokingly—“ not decent!” 

Periodicals which specialize in such stories 


love to linger over Jamey Pobjoy’s extraor- | 
But they never mention the | 
They pass it over. | 


dinary career. 
fiasco of his first picture. 


| It is beyond them. They will tell their readers 


| thousand performers—is the biggest thing he | 


that such and such a drama—with forty 


| ever did. 


But Lucy Pobjoy, remembering the hour | 


she first began to love him, knows better. 
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There, before him, lay the enemy—the | 


A hand, paralyzing as | 
the hand of death, laid itself on his breaking | 
| heart. 


He lay | 








We are looking 
for a 
certain 


Young Woman 


She may be a young housewife 
who, because of present con- 
ditions, is finding it hard to 
make both ends meet. 


She may be a college girl de- 
pendent upon her own resources 
to complete a training that will 
fit her for a paying position. 


She may be a daughter who is 
staying home, helping with the 
housework. 


She may be holding a responsible 
office position. 


She has an engaging personality, 
is educated and not afraid to 
meet people. 


She believes in developing the 
best that is in her and takes ad- 
.vantage of every opportunity 
she has to do so. 


She is progressive. 


She believes in making her time 
of real material value to her as 
well as a source of enjoyment 
and uses her spare hours as 
wisely as those for work. 


She sees no reason WHY she 
should be satisfied with her 
present income. She wants 
more money. 


Are You That 
Young Woman? 


If you are that young woman; 
if you can use $10, $25, $50 or 
more every month, there is an 
opening for you with one of the 
largest publishing organizations 
of its kind in the world. 


We need a representative in 
your city to look after the new 
and renewal subscriptions - to 
Goop HovuseExkEEPING and our 
five other magazines. This 
coupon properly filled out and 
returned will bring you full 
particulars. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Dept. 11A, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me full particulars concern- 


ing your money-making plan. 


Name 











THE JARVis 


A simple little device 
to attach to the small 
gas water heater and 
range boiler already 
in your home and 
everybody’s happy; 
enjoying automatic 


Hot Water 
Service 


Comfort—Convenience 
Health 


at low cost 


$35.00 


p and the moderate installation charge 


It is endorsed by 

“Good Housekeep- 
ing” and “NewYork 
Tribune.”’ 
See your local gas 
company or plum- 
ber, or send us his 
name and ask for 
the ‘*Thermoflash” 
booklet. 


B. RYAN CO., 


366 West 15th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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What Shall We Have oy Dinner? 


IHOUSANDS of times a day this perplexing 


question is asked. Wouldn’t you like to stop 
bothering about it for a whole year? 


Dr. McCollum and Nina Simmonds of Johns 
Hopkins University, recognized authorities on 
foods, have written a wonderful book. In it they 
tell all about how to select the common, inexpensive 
foods that you all enjoy; and to prepare them so 
that the babies, children, and the grown-ups will 
grow big and strong and keep well. 


There are delicious recipes and menus for 
every meal of every day in the year. 


If your leading book dealer cannot 
supply you with this book, we will 
send it on approval. Readit. If you 
like it, pay us $3.65. If youdon’t, send 
it back—it will cost you nothing. 


FREDERICK C, MATHEWS COMPANY 
P. O, Box 834 F. Detroit, Mich, 





Doll Outfits 


On rainy days make 
frills and furbelows, 
tuffles and pretty 
paper dresses for 
Dolly with Denni- 
Son’s Doll Outfit. At 
10,000 Dealers. 
Write Dennison, Dept. J, 


Framingham, Mass., for Children’s Book “The Fure 
Adventures of Jim, John and Jane.” It’s free. 


A adatstann (> cane 


| tary semblance of mad passion. 


| of Pierrot. 


! The Sweetest of Memories 
(Continued from page 32) 


tolerate oblivion. Every now and then Sally 
had a good cry over it. And every time it be- 
came easier to trade the unromantic, unsympa- 
thetic present for the glamour of the past, until 
hurt feelings or overwrought nerves and the 
black silk pompon came to go together as 
naturally as crackers and cheese. 

It wasn’t that Sally cared less for Archibald, 
her hushand. She would have gone to any 
length to prove her genuine tenderness for him. 
Only, being Sally, she wanted something that 
she didn’t have. Her love for Archibald, to be 
complete, must find other expression than in | 
keeping check on his laundry, ordering his | 
dinner, and training his children. She was | 
| sick of being dependable, a good old scout, a 
fine little woman, and all that. She wanted 
Archibald to hold her hand in the moonlight, 
to whisper into her ear, to kiss a lock of her 
hair when she wasn’t supposed to know what 
he was doing. But it was preposterous to ex- 
pect such things of Archibald. “Gee, what 
| solid comfort you are, old pal!” was Archi- 
bald’s favorite endearment. He still sang | 
| baritone in the church choir and went quite | 
| regularly to choir practise, but he hadn’t sung | 
| the Bedouin Love Song for Sally in seven years. | 
That at least would have given him a momen- | 





And this very morning, when Sally was in 
her deepest blue, ready to do anything to re- 
lieve her sensible monotony, came a letter 
from Columbia. From Columbia! Where 
she had left Pierrot behind! 

“Tsn’t that funny?” said Sally, turning the 
letter over and over, and staring, big-eyed, at 
the postmark. 





F course it couldn’t be—Pierrot. The 

idea! Except for the silken pompon, Sally 
wouldn’t have gone on believing in the reality 
He was the sweetest of memories— 
but he was more like a dream now than a man 
who could write letters. She blushed at the 
thought. Anyway the handwriting seemed 
familiar. Then she opened the letter. It was 
from Alice Maltbie Patterson, whose professor 
husband had taken a chair in the English de- 
partment of the state university the first of 
the year. 





| letter. 


“Come and see me, Sally,” said Alice in her 
“You're so close now, and we haven’t 
seen each other in so long. This place is such 
fun. I haven’t been back since your parents 


| took me traveling with you, but the boys and 
| girls are as jolly as ever. 


They ask me around 
| everywhere, until I almost forget that I’m an 
old married lady. Can’t you drop your wor- 
| ries for a couple of weeks and run up here for 
|an old-fashioned visit? Just play around? 
Don’t you remember what good times we used | 
| to have?” 

Did Sally remember? 

“Tsn’t that funny?” said Sally over and over. | 
“Tsn’t that funny?” 

It wasn’t funny at all. Everybody’s past 
has a way of creeping up via the telephone or 
the mail pouch. But Sally was. thrilled 
through and through. And a thrill was the | 
hypodermic which her blues demanded. Her | 
years fell away from‘her spirit. She was nine- 
teen with life’s adventure hiding around the 
next corner, not flat in the street behind. 

“Tsn’t that funny?” she still murmured as 
she covered her melancholy tracks by putting 
away the record album and closing the vic- 
trola. ‘“‘The funniest thing in the world?” 

Archibald that evening favored her with 
frowning attention. ‘Now, just look!” he 
commented. “See the difference it makes if 
you sit quiet a single day. For the life of me, 
Sally, I don’t see why you don’t cut out some | 
of this gid-gadding about. It isn’t only that | 
you waste valuable time on tomfoolery, but 
it wears you out. You can’t enjoy it. Last | 
night you looked as peaked and long-drawn-out | 
in your face—”’ 

“Ves, I know,” said Sally hastily. Archi- | 
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Skims the Cream for table use. 


A Kitchen Utensil needed in every home. 

Save the cost of bottled cream by skimming all the 
clear cream from the top of any milk bottle in a few 
seconds with the 


SANITARY SIPHON 
oe SI @  ) 1 
The Midget Cream Separator. 

The prescribed amount of top or bottom milk for ba- 
bies’ formulas and general uses can be siphoned from 
a bottle without disturbing the remainder. No 
dipping, no pumping, no pouring, no wasting. 

The Skimit does not wear out, is easily cleaned and 


has the endorsement of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute and prominent physicians. 


$1.00 by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SKIMIT MFG. CO., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Agents Wanted. 


* The Baby Bathinette 


replaces the old-fashioned nuisance of the baby 
bath tub. This modern device, made to stand 
either in the porcelain bath or on the floor in 
any room, consists of a rubber bath tub, easily 
filled and drained. a dressing table adjustable as 
to height so that mother can sit or stand while 
dressing baby, and an equipment of soap-dish, 
towel rack and convenient cretonne pockets to 
contain everything needful. In Infants’ or 
Furniture Departments of stores—reasonably 
priced. Write for Booklet showing 3 styles. 


KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS Inc. 


SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


Busy Mothers 


Let me buy your children’s garments from the 
New York Shops. For information write to 


Madame Joliet, Flushing, N. Y. 
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The Sweetest of Memories 


(Look for this trade-mark) bald should rather have told her how her eyes 
shone on this particular evening, have ‘te. 
marked the youthful fluff to her hair, the 
color on her round cheeks. Left-handed com- 
pliments may betray conjugal concern, but 
they have no sparkle. 

“Tt is nice to rest,” she admitted demurely 
some time later, having waited for Archibald’s 
first sigh of satisfaction toward the close of the 
meal. “TI think maybe I'd enjoy a real long 
rest—say, two weeks.” 

“Now you're talking,” said Archibald, lay- 
ing down his spoon. “Now you're talking!” 
a. AS wo TRouBLE Ae Then he smiled at her i in genial doubt. “But 

Trade-Mark Reg. U. S, Pat. OF. | h you'll have to show me.’ 

“T mean it, Arch. I think I'll go away for 
two weeks. Mother would come over and 
stay with the kiddies and look after things.” 

Archibald’s smile faded. He folded his 
napkin thoughtfully. ‘Go away,” he medi- 
tated aloud. ‘Two weeks!” 

“Would you miss me, dear?” asked Sally 
“u 4 yas 2 

Rubens Infant Shirts are knitted and so constructed as to be poe ada then there was hope for 
double-thick across the chest and stomach. Thus double pro- gee ye ee evideis 
tection of these delicate organs. is assured, and danger of misery. “Say, you don’t know what. this 
coughs and colds avoided. house is like when you’re gone. The eggs taste 
n= anepe “ps 30 yours. we we epocinlinnd ie mghing thes one pument stale, the coffee turns muddy, the steak’s 
Dmintnastinaasinia, always tough, the potatoes cold. The cream 

sours. I can’t ever find a whole sock or a clean 


Cut with th le i f acoat. Notapes, no buttons. The adjustab! 2 
Wy setae wibodeake sebaree sans right sheng with the he sn Made in collar. The kids go all to seed and get crabbed. 


eight different materials for infants and for children. Some priced as low as 25c. I get cranky myself, I guess. You know your 
Be sure it is a genuine Rubens before you buy. If your dealer cannot mother is a better traveling companion than 
supply you, write direct to us. a housekeeper. Oh, it’s awful when you're 

Manufactured only by gone, Sally.” i 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. Sally under the skirts of the tablecloth 

58 W. Madison St., Chicago clenched her fists. 

Established 1890 “But then, I guess we could make it for 
two weeks,” conceded Archibald after an 


obvious struggle. “You do need the rest, and 
I see that your chance for getting it in this 
town is mighty slim. Going right away?” 


“T thought I could be ready by Monday.” 
“Monday, hum! This coming Monday? 


l Where are you thinking of going? French 
A.P JA Lick? Hot Springs?” 

TOILET Sally shook her head. “You'd never guess 

PAPER OQIDU ICTS who wrote tome this morning. That is, I got 

a ee the letter this morning. You’d never guess!” 

F Archibald Moore shook his head at his wife. 

“Tf that isn’t just like a woman!” he said. 

“Every now and then, Sally, you revert to 

type. How could I guess who sent you a letter 

this morning out of the million possibilities 

you spent twenty-five years of your life in 
collecting? Some old beau?” 

Sally jumped. “Alice,” she said. Then, 
as Archibald showed no access of intelligence, 
“Alice Maltbie! Patterson!” she finished 
desperately. 

‘You've got me,” said Archibald. ‘Can't 
pla ace Mrs. Patterson.” 
if 4 “She was matron of honor at our wedding,” 
detest ce eee ~a . said Sally in a tone like frozen fruit salad. 
' “Oh, well,” said Archibald in relief, “I 
couldn’t be expec ted to remember the matron 
of honor.” 











Five Brands— 
ALLY was not thinking deeply enough to get 


that differ in texture, weight, sizeof | “ the full significance of that statement. “Oh 


sheet, size of roll, number of sheets no,” she agreed, still iced, “I wouldn’t expect 


to a roll and in price but each of that. But I gota letter from her this morning, 
Ani -h is the Q 3 ae d f just the same. She wants me to visit her 
wnicn 18 1e UALITY pro uct oO right away. ” 


its class. “Carried a bushel of chrysanthemums. I 
y ‘Sens I 
Made only from the finest of clean | begin to recall,” said Archibald. ensible, 
& isn’t she? Well, that’s a good place for you 
new materials. | oo” 
” said 


More than 10,000 leading dealers in e “Her husband’s a professor of English, 
the U.S. A. feature A. P.W. Satin | “ally: 


2 “Nothing riotous there! I guess maybe 
Tissue—many feature all of these | you've picked out the quiet spot all right. 


five wonderfully fine Toilet Papers. | Would you, were you meaning to leave me the 


?”? 
If your dealer does not have them, send us his lady’ 4 addre sa ove + Archibald. You 
name and yours and we will mail you sam- Don't try to be funny, Archibald. 


ples of each of the five QUALITY PROD. only sound silly. Alice’s husband is at the 
“ UCTS and the name of our nearest dealer | state university in Columbia. Alice used to 

aper Co, ie | go there to sc hool.’ 
stat tn eae TA. P. W. Paper Co., Dept. 14 The elaborate explanation which she had 
Albany, N. Y. prepared was cut short by Archibald’s over- 
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turning his water goblet. Archibald was not 
ysually clumsy: at the table. 


“Columbia!” said Archibald, as they left 
a maid sopping up the overflow. “That’s 
funny.” f ; : 
“Yes, I thought it was!” admitted Sally, 
then caught herself. Archibald knew nothing 

about Pierrot. ‘What makes you think it’s ARL 

funny?” Cc 


“Qh, nothing,” said Archibald with a yawn. 


“Only your getting all excited as if you were , Ss LE i= Janie WE 7-4—) 
going to some Spa on the other side and then 
winding up in a small town just around the 
corner. Columbia! Little collegedump! Ho- 


~ \ 
hum! Going to do some reading tonight, | : 
Sally. Going to hump me to carry the defense | 
in that Wiegand case. Too much circum- E orm om 
stantial evidence to explain away. I'll look etm ° 
in and see if the kids are safe in bed.” ; ' NM ht ze 
N Monday morning Sally took the train at » lg 1e$ 


O a west side station. She was still all excite- | 


ment, pleasantly spiced with a few scruples. : ~, em RIGHTON-Carlsbad—for all 
For a half-hour before the train arrived she : y the family —is the roomiest 
and Archibald scuffled and wriggled and te ’ . best tailored w | ; Say 
shivered on the damp platform, dodging the ¢ 4 est Callore warm .sicepingwear 
drip of a chill rain through gaps in the prome- 4 ™ a. ‘ made. It comes in many pretty 
nade shelter. The overheated waiting-room ; ae styles, made of soft, downy flan- 
had proved impossible. a 7 nelettes and kindred materials 
“You were in a deuce of a rush to get off,” | ' F di | aad & i 
grumbled Archibald, drawing his head farther ; : and IS generously sized for rea 
down in his collar. ‘ Don’t look so cheerful! | we. ; comfort. The needlework rivals 
This may be a picnic wag ser ~~ what gee ; ‘ that of an expert seamstress. 
me? There won’t be a darned thing go right ; : 
in that house till you get back.” [a . The ‘“‘Before-Buying’”’ Test 
A slight change would have multiplied the ‘ = : To see the full size, the extra 
effect of his plea. If he had only said “in | . be care in making, the better fab- : 
the whole world” instead of “in that house,” a i tics and the beautiful needle- 
Sally might have thrown her arms about his _ ' : work, ask your dealer to unpin 
neck and vowed that she would never betray . Brighton-Carlsbad and spread it 
him for a thousand idiotic memories. She felt — out for your inspection. Exam- 
oddly impelled just then to some such madness. 73 ine it inside and out. Then buy 
“Maybe you’ll love me more if you find out Ye ’ Brighton-Carlsbad on its merits! 
’ ~ 7 e sco »” BES 
a you can miss me,” she said hope- | ¢ é ’ For All the Family 
“Don’t need to find out,” growled Archibald, wo 3 , an Se 
day? his head going deeper and deeper into his DS es / touches that are appreciated by people 
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For a light, nourishing lunch 
at any hour, serve honex with 







crackers, bread cr toast. 
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ing it. 
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Use honey in cooking — for 
candy, puddings, salad dress- 
ings, preserves and desserts 


of all kinds. 











Nothing can equal honey as a spread 
for waffles, hot cakes, and hot breads. 










« Do You Know How To Use It ? 


OTHING can ever successfully take the 
place of honey. Only nature herself could 
produce a food that is at once so delicious, 

sO pure, so nourishing, so healthful. Every hcuse- 
wife can make her meals and luncheons more 
delightful by using honey in the preparation of 
foods, and by serving it on the table. 


This Book Will Tell You 


chow to make puddings, cakes, cake fillings 
and frostings, cookies, pastries, candies, jellies, 
salad dressings, etc., 
delicious and healthful way. 
tains pages of tempting, economical 
recipes—every one tested and proved 
It also gives much interest- 
ing information on honey, and help- 
ful suggestions on serving and keep- 


in the most 
It con- 





Write for free copy to Secretary’s office. 


The American Honey Producers’ League 
A non-profit, national organization of honey interests 


San Antonio, Texas 


Your baked foods—cakes, pies, 
cookies—-will taste better and stay fresh 
longer if you make them with honey. 






















ranges equipped with insulating ovens that 
; retain the heat and utilize its full value for 
a cooking rather than permitting a large part of 
it wastefully to heat the kitchen air. Some of 
these are provided with clock mechanism so 
that the fuel supply will be shut off automati- 
cally at a predetermined time. Others are 
arranged so that the heating medium, whether 
gas or electricity, will be regulated automatical- 
ly so as to maintain a constant temperature 
that can be adjusted at will by the operator. 

In other departments of the household there 
are likewise devices for conserving fuel and, 
i incidentally, saving money, time, and effort. 
i A household heating system today is incom- 
plete without an automatic means of regulating 
qj the dampers. Hot water tank covers are now 
available which retain the heat and reduce fuel 
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can take apart. 
Dealers—Write forDiscounts 


Write for Booklet 
The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Dept. M 1 
Menominee, Mich. 


Conserve Your Fuel . 
(Continued from page 58) 
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A Real Doll House 
At a Low Cost 


Here is a real fibre-board playhouse for kiddie. Big ones 


to place furniture in; others to play with. Also train sheds 
and garages. 


Roof, sidewalls, floors fitted with patent clamps so child 


Illustrated folder on request. If dealer can not supply 


send his name. We will ship direct to you, parcel post pre- 
paid, with money-back guarantee. 


SANTA CLAUS TOY MFG. COMPANY 
210 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


consumption. Thermostatic devices may be 
had which cut off the fuel supply when the 
tank water has reached a definite temperature. 

A new way of conserving fuel and, in addi- 
tion, time and labor, in cooking, is by planning 
complete meals of which the components may 
be satisfactorily cooked at the same time in the 
oven. This interesting method of cooking has 
been made practical through the advent of 
oven temperature control devices and fireless 
cooker ovens that use direct heat for the initial 
cooking processes and finish with retained heat. 


In succeeding articles we are planning to give | 
you directions and menus for taking full advan- | 


tage of the latest improvements in cooking 
equipment, and we know that your interest in 
this new cookery will lead you to adopt these 
fuel, time, and labor saving methods. 


MOTE 











| years since she had met him there. 


The Sweetest of Memories 


on his return. “Be back tonight. Say, 
what’s the matter? A while ago you were 
as chipper as your Sunday hat, and now you 
look like the weather. Aw, Sally, you aren’t 
fretting over my snarls, are you? I know 
you’re due fora rest and a vacation. — Forget it, 
I want you to enjoy yourself, honestly I do. 
There she comes now. Give the old man a 
kiss. That’s the girl! Here you go. Bag 
and baggage. You don’t even have to write 
to me—if you don’t feel like it. Goodby!” 

He smothered her in his arms, kissed her 
with awkward affection on the corner of her 
mouth, and boosted her up the steps. Sally 


| was only conscious then of his marvelous 


strength. She had always loved his strength. 
Archibald Robbins Moore was about the 
finest, strongest man she knew. She saw him 
for a minute after that, standing all alone in 
his spot on the platform, his mouth drooping. 
He had removed his ridiculous glasses, was wip- 
ing them absently and staring wistfully at the 
train. He looked very much alone. 

Sally shook herself. Drooping mouth and 
absent eyes in Archibald did not indicate heart- 
break. He was only mooning over that Wie- 
gand case. If he wasn’t arrested, he’d prob- 
ably stand right in that spot, looking exactly 
so, until his groping thoughts met the daylight 
of decision, and then he’d dash off about his 
business. He’d been taken that way once in 
the midst of a church anthem and had almost 
wrecked an Easter song service. 

Besides, Sally had gone away from him be- 
fore. She went away every summer. Of 
course then she always had the children with 
her. They kept her mind and hands occupied 
and stole away all the effect of parting. Partings 
were silly, sentimental things, weren’t they?” 

Sentimental? Well, how about this trip 
of hers? Did she really care about Alice 
Maltbie and her stupid professor of English? 
No! Sally Moore was going back to Pierrot— 
to Pierrot to seek her lost youth and romance 
in the land of memory. This was a fine, high 
adventure. She must put herself into the 
mood for it, get over the notion that she was 
doing something scandalous, something ab- 
surd. She turned her chair to the window, 


| shutting out her commonplace fellow pas- 
| sengers. 
| pompon and cuddled it against her cheek. 


From her handbag she took the 


“Ves’m,” cackled a thin, old voice behind 
her. “TI travel right smart still. Last summer 
I went back to my old home in Logan County, 
New York. Wanted to look up some of my old 
friends, see the places where I used to cut such 
shines when I was a boy. ' Found everything 
terribly changed. No’m, I didn’t find many 
people I knew. . They was most all dead. .Sup- 
pose it ain’t exactly sensible to go digging into 
the years you’ve lived through. Your memory 
plays tricks on you. Things would look 
changed if they was just the same. And they 
ain’t the same ever. People keep dying and 
moving off—’’ 


SALLY turned her chair in swift anger at the 

garrulous passenger. She found herself 
glaring at a little, old man with mild, watery 
eyes and a white chin beard in constant agl- 
At her sudden show of interest he 


tation. 
touched the brim of his hat with two crooked 
fingers. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Sally, blushing 
hotly. 


She turned back to her window in dismay. 
It was as if the porter had handed her a tel-- 
gram saying, “Pierrot is dead.” She hadn’t 
thought of that. She began to realize that 
she hadn’t thought at all. She had only felt. 
Of course Pierrot was dead. He would surely 
not be in Columbia. It had been sixteen 
Sixteen 
years, and had he not told her that he, too, 
was a transient? Of course he was a transient. 
All life was transient. She didn’t need a gray- 
beard grandfather to tell her that. She laid 
the pompon away with a soft sigh, a funereal 
reverence. Pierrot was dead. 








then, was she doing on the train to 
Columbia? She was strongly minded to leave 
the train at the next stop and go back. 
couldn’t do cg Archibald might be 
lieved to see her, but he would hoot at 
ready to call herself names, but s 
bear to have Archibald hoot at he r. 
ave to go on with this absurd visit, be 
port, stick out the two weeks. If the | 
s had been open, she would have thrown | 
on into a rural ditch. 
itralia, where she changed from the 
to the local short line for Columbia, 
nt a wire back home. “If Archie’s 
cold gets worse, send for me at once.” 


What, 


i} 


A! ICE met Sally at the red brick station. In 
the seeming thousands of students, giggling 
and scurrying for cover from the rain, Sally did 
not at first place her friend. Fora moment she 
felt lost, dazed, unutterably lonely, like an 
ignored ghost. Just as she became aware of 
a little black boy squawking at her side, 
surrendered her grip to him, and started after 
him toward the waiting-room, a tall girl in 
rakish tam-o’-shantgr and woolly sweater 
snatched at her with one arm and the black 
boy with the other. 
“Sally Armstrong!” 





cried the girl. “You, 
Jackson, that’s not Tavern baggage. Put 
it in that little Henry F’. there in the gutter. 
That’s right! Well, Sally!” 

Sally struggled free from the hearty embrace. 
“ Alice?’ she said, still in doubt. 

“Sh! Don’t look so shocked! It isn’t 
complimentary. I didn’t know you either at | 
first. Have I grown terribly old?” 

“Not old!” said Sally, her eyes still wide as 

d herself in Alice’s coupé. “You're 
~a ringing, merry, tonic laugh. | 
said. ‘See, Sally, we have | 

at different times. Now you had | 
cording to the calendar and the | 

and a grand big dose of it you 
proper time. But I never was 

I married Pat. He’s such a 

mn! J soon found out that either | 
myself to the bone fretting about 
ut curing him at all, or I could turn | 
ivself and give him a few responsibili- | 
igh worrying about me. But what |} 

! Here I am just entering my first | 

and here you are, all demure and 

d matronly. Handsome 
ll-behaved! I never would have be 

I—I'm a little bit sorry, Sally. I} 

ied something—such a lark, but 
you'd like it now. Would] 


laughed 
ir!’’ she 





as ever, | 


believe 


naybe,” murmured Sally. “I’m wor- 
Archie had a cold when I left. 
1 to wire me if he got worse.” 
said Alice sympathetically. “No 
Well, if any word comes, the oper 
me the message to the house. I’m 
y that the weather’s messy. I'd 
d to take you + hen the golf course tod ly. 
vant you to lose a minute of your good 
but as it is, we'll just talk ourselves out 
told a soul you were coming. Ten 
onversation! Pat’s away ona lecture | 
we won't be disturbed. Here we are! | 
ir cottage darling?” 
» Alice couldn’t know that conscious 
of spinning emotions was doubling 
ited dignity. Sally scarcely no 
Patiemon bungalow. Across from 
rambling, two-story frame house 





disheveled. 
he cried, h alting \lice just within 
r. “Isn't that the old Pi Beta 


“T didn’t suppose 
n vacant tor two 

down in the spring 
some good times 
tairs Here’s 
ething com- | 
tanding | 
ystess had | 


What better friends can a child have than the heroes of fact 
and fiction? They are ever steadfast and true, never dis- 
appointing, and best of all they are friends for life. Bradley Quality Books 
are the right friends for any child. A parent purchases them with confi- 
dence. The child reads them with genuine pleasure. 
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No Siete; in Living 
Room Walls or Ceiling 


For beautify) walls and ceilings always 
perfect, without cracks, use metal lath. 


Metal Lath 


Prevents Cracks - Stops Fire 


tal lath is sheets of steel mesh. Plaster is 
ed to metal lath with a key at every 
juare inch. Consult your contractor on small 

expense of using in prominent rooms only, 


Write for Booklet 


Vital building facts free on request 


Associated Meta! Lath Manufacturers 
Dept. 2688 
72 West Adams Street * Chicago 
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little powder 
Boiling water 
| Coffee's ready 



















Simple as A-B-C 







soon see the advantage, and learn to let the coffee make itselt. 


The Faust Instant Way 


It saves time, it saves temper, it saves utensils, it saves energy. Best of all, it 
saves money —dollars every year in coffee bills. In tea bills, too, for Faust Instant 





err ee . 










i Tea is just as much a part of the well managed household as Faust Instant Coffee. 

} If your dealer hasn’t received his supply, write to Faust Instant Headquarters. 

COFFEE TEA 

t Blue Label Red Label Black Label Green Label 

f Grade A Grade B GradeA Grade D 

| Standard Size.......30 cups $0.40 $0.25 100 cups.....$0.40......$0.25 

F Medium Size 60 cups By i -50 200 cups.. By i 50 
Family Size 120 cups 1.40 -90 400 cups 1.40... -90 
Hotel Size.. .480 cups . 4.25 3.25 1600 cups..... 4.25.. 320 





C. F. BLAANKE SALES COMPANY 


*% Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 
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_ |] Cleanable Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 
One out of every seven 
refrigerators sold 
is made by Leonard 
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FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 

















Send jor catalog illustrating 75 styles and sizes * 77 HIGHEST AWARDS FOR 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. PURITY STRENGTH & FINE FLAVOR 





111 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Young housekeepers take to it readily. Older, more experienced ones | 


The Sweetest of Memories 


shooed her, stunned clear out of speech. Ex. 
actly, as if she had followed a chart, Alice 
had furnished this room after the pattern of 
the one which the two girls had shared sixteen 
years before. The bedspread was of white 
swiss over a pink sateen lining. Pink flowered 
cretonne curtains framed not only the one 
wide window but, through its glass, the rusty, 
weather-beaten sorority house with its sagging 
porch and staring, lifeless casements. 

Sally rubbed her eyes. But Alice was prac- 
tical, sensible, not emotional. Her equanimity 
had always been a joke and sometimes a trial, 
Still, this room! Had Alice meant this when 
she spoke of her plan, her lark? Hurriedly 
Sally dabbed travel smudges off her face and 
ran down-stairs to take another look at this 
phenomenal chum. 

Alice was putting salad on the dining-table. 
Something—the moist curliness of her hair, 
the insouciant frill on her blouse, the brevity 
of her plaid skirt—told Sally in an instant that 
Alice’s old deficiency had been repaired. Here 
was a chum who would understand. Here was 
sympathy for the closest of confidences. 

“Oh, Alice!” she cried, her voice breaking. 

Alice turned, considered Sally for only a 
second, then flung wide her arms. 

“ Alice,’ sobbed Sally, clinging like a Rock of 
Ages tableau, “the room! The r-r-room!”’ 

“Then you do remember?” said Alice in 
delight. ‘You darling! I always knew that 
you felt more than you let on, but I did think 
at the time that of all heartless brutes, you 
were the worst. I almost hated you.” 

“Wh-what?” gasped Sally. ‘What are 
you talking about?” But all the time she 
hoped that she knew. 

“You know,” said Alice. “And I'll tell 
you just as soon as you have a bite of lunch. 
You must eat something first, to be braced for 
the shock.”’ 

“Shock? Alice, I can’t eat a mouthful 
now.” 

“Eat or I won’t speak. I hope you still 
eat fast, however.” 

Always Alice had been more or less Sally’s 
commander and chief disciplinarian. Under 
the old spell, Sally obediently invaded her 
salad. For one who cou'dn’t eat, she did 
admirably. 

“Are you through?” asked Alice at last. 
“Then listen. The day before I wrote to you, 
[ got my faculty invitation to the Obelisk 
masked ball. That made you jump, didn’t 
it? But that isn’t half. That same day I 
heard the wildest yarn that ever entered this old 
University. That ball is haunted—has been 
haunted every year for the past sixteen. The 
ghost is a Pierrot in a rather frayed silk panta 
loon costume with the tassel torn from his cap. 
Every year at eleven o’clock on Mardi Gras 
evening, a taxi stops at the door of the Tavern, 
and this Pierrot descends. He comes up to 
the ballroom, humming under his breath that 
ridiculous old song that all the frats sing 
You know. Sally, are you sick or just 
startled?” 


SALLY had felt her face blanch. “Alice,” 
she said, “ you’re teasing!” 

“I'm not,” said Alice. “This isa fact. H 
has only missed one year of the sixteen. He 
comes up to the ballroom, singing that song, 
and he looks all around. Of course everything 
stops dead. Then he shakes his head sadly 
and walks away. Nobody wants to speak to 
him. Nobody has ever found out anything 
about him. He comes from away somewhere. 
The taxi driver is always a stranger and has 
been paid not to talk. They say this Pierrot 
is looking for some one, some girl who broke 
his heart at that dance sixteen years ago 
Sally, he may not be the same fellow. It may 
be all a joke—but wouldn’t it be an adventur 
if you—” 

“T can’t,” said Sally, her voice feeling to 
her as if it came from whither her salad had 
gone. “I can’t, Alice. I wouldn’t dare.” 

“Oh, pooh!” said Alice in disappointment 
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“Then you have changed after all. I fixed 
up that room and made up all my plans for 
nothing. I tell you nothing may come of it. 
It’s probably a student joke that the club has 
handed down, remembering how conspicuous 
a certain Bo-Peep and a Pierrot made them- 
selves years ago. Don’t you care for ad- 
venture any more?” 

“T love it,” said Sally passionately. “I 
am starved for it. But I wouldn’t dare. Oh, 
Alice, you don’t understand. My dear, I 


Be | 


have kept his pompon all these years! 





The door-bell rang. A telegram had been | 
delivered for Mrs. Moore. 

“If it spoils everything,” said Alice, re- | 
luctantly handing over the yellow envelop, | 
“I’m going to wish I hadn’t given it to you.” 

But she need not have worried. This was 
Archibald’s message: 

“Roy FINE COOK QUIT NOON SENDING 
MOTHER AND KIDS TO HER HOTEL CALLED AWAY 
BUSINESS.” 


HE next evening, her eyes shining with 

mad whimsy and her pulses skipping every 
third beat, Sally stood before a full-length 
mirror, struggling with a pair of balky chintz 
panniers. Her bed was a wreck, its sateen 
coverlet now a _ Bo-Peep_ petticoat. The 
window, bare of decent drapery, suggested 
moving day. The petticoat Sally had found 
easy. The bodice she had put together out | 
of the chintz curtain remnants in Alice’s scrap | 
bag, but the panniers were a problem. She | 
had too much material; she couldn’t cut any of 
it off; besides— 

“For pity’s sake,- Alice, can’t you find me 
some more pins?” she wailed. 

“Child, I wouldn't dare,” said Alice, coming 
tothe door. ‘ You’ve half a paper in you now. 
You’l! never be able to dance.” 

“Well, what’s the matter then with these 
foolish panniers? I can’t get them to puff. 
They just bulge.” 

\lice put familiar hands to her chum’s 
waist. “’Tisn't only the panniers that bulge,” 
she observed. ‘‘ You’ve grown a little stout.”’ | 

“Tell me something I don’t know,” said | 
Sally pettishly. “Alice, I can’t go through 
with this.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Be a sport! Vl put a few 
stitches in and take a few pins out. Ouch! 
Poor Pierrot, if he gets fresh!” 





“ Alice!’ 

“Hm! Well, you’re going to look mighty 
cute when I get through, and the poor ghost’s 
been walking for sixteen years, you know.” 

Sally blushed That helped. The panniers 
were going better. Almost the Bo-Peep of 
sixteen years ago. Would Pierrot see any 
difference in the round-faced, dimple-chinned 
shepherdess who smiled so wistfully now be- 
fore the looking glass? 

“Goodness!’’ exclaimed Alice. “Are those 
the pink slippers you meant? Haven't you 
any better ones?” 

“They are a mess, and they pinch,” conceded 
Sally, glancing down at her faded and smudged 
lootgear, “but I—I’ve a reason for wearing 
them.” 

“At least let me fix up a rosette for the one } 
that’s missing,” said Alice. | 
“No,” said Sally firmly, “just the way they 
are! Where’s my hat? And my mask? 

Isn’t it time for you to go?” 


“Yes,” said Alice, “but I wanted to be sure 
that you got ready. You won’t back out now, 
Will you? Just call the taxi company and 
ask to have a machine pick you up at the 
corner at ten minutes to eleven. Not a thing 
can happen to you. And I'll rescue you if 
things go the least bit wrong. Oh, joy! Ican | 
hardly wait. T never tasted such an adventure | 
Inmy ile. Tonly wish it was happening to me.” 


\t five minutes before eleven, just as the last | 
, ss ¢ p < P * | 
encore of a fox-trot hushed its noise, a flustered | 


but nty shepherdess figure pushed her way 
timidly through one of the doors of the Tavern 

rly ° 
ballroom, Nobody noticed her, though she 
thought people must, for a deep hush was | 
settling do he ceteers, | 
g down on the room. Musketeers, 


George Washingtons, wild Indians, and the 





















Greater capacity 


aluminum lined wells 
Boils, bakes, steams 


|; | and roasts brown 





































Aluminum vessels 
“| for every purpose 












| Adjustable catches 
for each well ~ 



























Exclusive patented 


| steam vent ~ 
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steel case —™ 




















Nothing Hard to Learn 


There’s nothing complicated about using the Duplex Fireless 

Stove. You cook just as you have always cooked,—but without 

| the long hours, the bother, and the big fuel expense. The Duplex, 
| with all its features, sells for a surprisingly moderate price. 

i Write for our new money-saving recipe folder and name of 


i your dealer. 


| DURHAM MBG. CO. ina Stes 

World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves 
Gees || Delicious Breakfasts for 
«© | Crisp, Cold Mornings 


Like all Hormel Good Foods, Dairy Brand Bacon 
is better, fresher, more zestful. 





































































Try this finely flavored bacon. It will show you 
the superiority of all Dairy Brand products. 
Insist that your dealer send Hormel’s. 


*% GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
SSO DEPT. B AUSTIN, MINN, 


HORMEL 
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White as the frost of an autumn 
dawn. As sparklingly fine in texture. 
Pure as the fresh morning air. That 
is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Always flows freely. Seasons with 
a most appetizing delicacy. Sanitary 
package; easily opened cap. Please 
ask for 


“Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Sait 


Interesting booklet,““One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL” We Saft thats all Salt.” 


In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
y 
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Th I U { With every roast of meat, 
DISH PA j t | | poultry, and game, and 
mah ty ee fish, serve 
FITS THE SINK = era jamount of 
\ STUFFING or 
eCANT SCRATCH | | DRESSING flavor- 


ed with Bell's Sea- 
soning. Increase 


Mates dish-washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico | the pleasure and 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs dire tly into pan. Dirty | | decrease the cost. 


if you give your dealer's name when sending check or 


mo 


tins thru removable drainer which catches aij | | Hotel chefs rec- 
Ru ber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- || Ommend it. If 
*r-steel, thickly tinned, Will last many years. | | your grocer will 
use | | not supply you 
° - }} send 0c for 
Delivered to you for $2.25 || sample pack- 
| | age. 


ey order. Otherwise, Ask Grocers For 


» additional west of Missouri River BELL’S 


* AMMIDON & CO. Lego 


The 45 - year-old House 189 State St. 


31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. Boston. Wnss 
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The Sweetest of Memories 


like were digging up watches from unfamil 
recesses. Hysterical bits of laughter spurt 
up and were stifled. Somewhere in the nic 
outside a clock began to strike. And thi 
through a door opposite to the shepherd 
entrance, came a gav, tattered figure in vel] 
silk pantaloons, with a black thread hangi 
from his cap point. 

The shepherdess put her hand over her 
mouth. She had almost screamed.  Piei 
was singing softly, strumming at his mandoli 
His eyes darted about the ballroom. Si 
denly the shepherdess pushed her way to th 
front of the deliciously awed circle. S 
tripped right out into the center of the floo: 
Pierrot’s song broke off. His strumming 
ceased. He took one uncertain step in her 
direction. Somewhere an_ over-tested gir! 
shrieked. With a gay, mad laugh Pierrot 
| threw his mandolin behind his shoulders and 
| motioned to the orchestra to play. The musi- 
| clans swung into a waltz. 

“Shall we dance?” said Pierrot, his voice 
husky and sweet and thrilling. 


ND they danced. No one followed their 
example, though Pierrot was not a ghost as 
Bo-Peep could have told, but then was Bo- 
Peep real? They danced through the number 
laughing to each other over the stir about them. 
Then suddenly Pierrot whisked her out through 
a doorway. 

“Where?” cried Bo-Peep in belated alarm. 

“Don’t you remember?”’ murmured Pierrot, 
laughing joyously. He led her to a secret 
corner of the refreshment room, where behind 
a cluster of palms two reserve freezers of ice 
cream waited. Pierrot motioned Bo-Peep 
to a seat on a rough wooden bench. This 
had been fairyland once! Bo-Peep sat down 
and, conscious of heartbeats rather than 
thoughts, quizzically studied tall, tattered, 
tumbled Pierrot. 

“T came for you the next day,” said Pierrot 
presently in sad reproach, “and you were gone 
without a word. They laughed at me, when 
I asked for Bo-Peep, then they began to feel 
sorry for me. They said you couldn’t have 
stayed at that house, that you must have 


meant to fool me.” 


“My parents took me away in the morning,” 
said Bo-Peep, “and I didn’t know how to find 
you, and I was afraid to leave a note for fear 
you wouldn’t come, and there wasn’t any 


| time.” 


“T kept your favor. Did you keep mine?” 

Pierrot fished into some side pocket or 
pouch and pulled out the pink rosette. Bo 
Peep turned away and from her bodice took 
| the pompon. 

“See?”’ she said softly. 

“ And every year for five years I came looking 
for you!” sighed Pierrot. 

“Five?” said Bo-Peep. “It was more than 
five years ago.” 

Pierrot moved restlessly. ‘Ten years ago,” 
he said uncomfortably, “I married my wife.” 

“Oh!” said Bo-Peep, drawing away. Then 
defensively, “I’m married, too.” 

“T want you to understand about that—and 
| this. My wife is the dearest little girl in the 
| world!” 





“ My husband is the finest man in the world,” 
|said Bo-Peep. “I only did this as a joke.” 

| “Oh, no,” begged Pierrot in pain, “not just 
a joke!” . 

“Well, isn’t it a joke to you—if your wile 
is so dear?” 

“Tt isn’t a joke,” maintained Pierrot 
don’t suppose you’d understand. For f 
years I came looking for you. Then I misse’ 
a year. Then—’ 

“Then?” said Bo-Peep. 

“ After that—well, it was only a joke in 
vay. The thing had begun to be tradit 
and seemed rather an adventure. And then 
[ think it was an act of homage to a beaut 
memory. You know when a man settles do 
into the harness of business and real life 
says goodby to certain things—irresponsibil 





game- of chance, romantic adventures, and | 


the like. And folks that have an incurable | 

romantic streak must miss those things. My | B Oo AT LLO N 
wile I said, is the dearest, prettiest, sweetest , 

little woman in the world. I loved her from | ; & 

the minute I laid eyes on her, but she wouldn’t any E = CUBES 


understand that side of my nature.’ 
ei ow,” sighed Bo-Peep, “my husband | 
isn’t at all sentimental either.” 
aah V« uldn’t be Lic ve,” continued Pic rrot, 
“that I could have thirsted for this sip of ro- 
mance every year and still worship the ground 
she walks on dg 
“J worship my husband, too,” said Bo- 
Peep, fidgeting. “I really do. I didn’t | 
realize until just now how much he means to 
me. He wouldn’t like my being here. I} 
oughtn’t to be here.” | 
“No,” said Pierrot, “I shouldn’t, either. I 
won’t come again. But all this has been very a ; > 
sweet to me, and I am glad you came tonight gga Keep Your Appetite 
to close the memory. I am glad to know you ‘2 ’ 
didn't wilfully deceive me sixteen years ago. . ; Young 
Tam glad to know that all is well with you now. 
The romance of it is beautiful, will always be inating your taste for food is likely to 
become. Even your favorite dishes seem 


beautiful, but—”’ . 
“But romance wouldn’t satisfy us now, to lack the fine flavor you once enjoyed. 


would it?” said Bo-Peep softly. “I’ve -ee : Hot bouillon made from STEERO 
really known that for some time. We've , bouillon cubes has a most tempting flavor; 
both had something bigger, and this is part it encourages the appetite. And you get 
of our youth. I love my husband dearly, and genuine enjoyment out of the rest of your 
you love your wife. I love the way he cares Be meal. Hot bouillon can be made in a jiffy 
for me and our children. I love the quiet wz from STEERO bouillon cubes. Put a 
depths of his voice. You have a deep voice, ; ; STEERO bouillon cube into a cup and 
too, Pierrot. It reminds me of his. I seem simply add boiling water. 
to love him more just while I’m telling you Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your 
about it. I love even the smell of his pipe.” order list today. The trade mark STEERO 
Bo-Peep sniffed thoughtfully, wrinkling her is on every cube. 
nose. “You smoke too, don’t you?” she said. : c ¢ S 
“And tonight,” aid Pierrot, oy know better igi {} Send for Free Samples 
than ever how I tove my wife. She is small 
like you and quick as a bird in her ways. She 
has a laugh like a little girl for all her capability. 
She—doesn’t care much for my pipe, but she 
doesn't tease me to quit smoking. She—” 
ee, you fecl just as I do,” said Bo- ¢ , 
cA me hows thee: cae Zs e Schieffelin & Co. 
’s sak thin uel ’ apse 265 W 


Distributors for 


The older you grow, the more discrim- 
J f >] 


nemory, 
American Kitchen Products Co. 


and frat pins.” 
‘pon between. her 4 = New York 
e lat ; ms ‘ ~ ’ 
Pj 3 : : No p; she | ede ‘A Cube Makes a Cup” 
Nerrots big hands. errot closed 4 ~TEERO OUILLON Sto: > se , 
i se , Sane ag * ay ae ‘Simply Add Boiling Water” 
ees ees , : STEERO is on every wii 
tid Bo-Peep, “please! Not anv per—are sold in boxes 0 
A P Oe =: 20, anc OO. not rea 
that! And won't you give me my ’ oO ehinaie at nt r des 
We will mail direct upe 
° » sr 1 ceipt of 35 cents a box of J? 
said Pierrot, “for I love the rosette, ek for STE! RO | 1 
en more than you cherish that thing n cu 


ga ped Bo Peep. Vout!’ 
kept it all these years, Sally. 
lid you know I was—”’ 
till dav before ve sterday, sweetheart. | 
You left those shoes out on your bed while you 
answered the telephone. Then I knew.” 





ing 


han 


EP clutched Pierrot’s arm. “But Wt Povd 10s . PaO Ne MEN for Thanksgiving--- 


1d been coming before this—every year 
wicked man!” j as 
dear! Only for the same reason | lge : 
came tonight. I thought I missed| ff 4 ; " STEEL 
thing in our life together. Listen, | E 
ou didn’t think the same thing, why ' Kitchen 
ome tonight? Why did you run off ss : 
bia when your chum asked you?! Cabinet 
ell me honest, sweetheart of all the 


Bromm’s Old: Virginia Fruit Cake 


HE original ‘“‘-BROMM’S Old Virginia 

Fruit Cake.”’ a delicious bit of Old Vir 
ginia, is chock-full of choice nuts and fruits 
Baked the year ‘round. Always fresh, keeps 
indefin tely. 
If your fancy grocer can't supply you, we 
will ship prepaid, delivery guaranteed, to 
any point in the U.S. Two-pound cake in 
tin, price $2.25: Four-pound tin, $4.25 
Six-pound tin, $6.00. 


PARK & TILFORD 
New York Representatives 


because-- 


--it is more du- 
Beautitial rable and bet- 
ae : P F Everlasting : ter Ilowking. 
ill the sweethearts in the . there is no 
js wood to warp : » L. Bromm Baking Co. 
or decay. : 518 E. Marsh 
»-the bakea-on enamei surfaces can be ‘ ‘ Richmend, Virginis 
washed and kept sanitary. : a ‘ 
e-all joints are electrically welded--no 
+o ; cracks to admit vermin. 
nd found them | J «=the price is no more. 


al on the wooden Hexeur Dealer kasn'i them, write direct te 
she screamed The Ohio State Stove Co. 
t sava rely, spitting out COLUMBUS OHIO 


ple aded Bo Peep. “Please 


SEE: OGL LLG LOGI SIE LEAL 


sobbed Bo-Peep and col 


houlder ‘““No wonder you 


on, wild with 
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ASanitaryTable *PORCE-NAMEL, | The Vanishing Poine - 


“The Better Kitchen Table” (Continued from page 12) 


To Exactly Meet Select From of stepping ashore they would have lost ae 


XY R = t Nine Models of ~ nad year rs so — intinagy 
° 'e and misplaced emotion, ev would walk o 
our equiremen S E : Various Sizes of each other’s life without regret. Partly 
p : out of curiosity, but more out of courtesy, he 
ne or. TEL Ti: seated himself beside her for what he intended 
should be their last conversation. 

“What happens next?” 

She clutched her furs more closely about her, 
“T don’t know.” 

“But you must know,” he persisted, 
“What I meant was, where is your destina- 
tion?” 

“London.” Then she added _ wearily, 
You could have discovered by examining my 
abels.” 

Her fatigue made him the more determined 
to be helpful. “TI didn’t ask out of imperti- 
nence, but because I thought it would be Lon- 
don. Probably there’ll be no train to London 
tonight. If the Prince had been with us, 
they’d have put on a special, but you and I are 
the only passengers, and neither of us is suffi- 
ciently important. Besides, after this delay, 
it'll be nearly daylight before we clear the 


oT oe of a snowy white Porce-Namel table, finished inside and out—front, Customs.” 


~ 


A nf - 


fi 


(TITER 


f 
= € 


back and ends—with a smooth, glossy enamel that is not discolored after oe enen rl have to sleep in P lymouth.” 

years of use in the steam and heat of the kitchen; a table with a porcelain Perhaps you'll be met by friends: , 
top, as easily cleaned as a china dish. Porce-Namel tables are made in many He had no sooner hazarded the suggestion 
styles and sizes to fit all kitchens; designed to afford every convenience and to than an obvious conjecture flashed through 
last for life. Handy compartments place everything at your finger tips; an 11-inch his mind. The marvel was that it had_not 
swinging, revolving, disappearing stool enables you to rest while you work; 3-ply flashed earlier. She might be married. If the 
panel construction makes for strength. Beautiful, sanitary, durable and useful, conjecture proved correct, it would put the 
a Porce-Namel deserves its place in the center of your kitchen. It is a guaranteed final punishing touch of satire to this wild- 


roduct, resulting from twenty-five years manufacturing experience, goose Fomance. Bee 
P 8 . . ied Sweeping him with her pale, derisive eyes, 


See Porce-Namel tables at your furniture dealers. If not found there, writeus, “Friends!” she murmured. “You may set 
Wewillsee that you get the proper size and style to meet your requirements, your mind at rest. I shall be met by no 


. friends.” 
MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY, Nappanee, Indiana After that there was silence, a silence inter- 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 rupted at intervals by the exclamations of the 
players as they thumped down their cards and 
raked in their pennies. 


Christmas Cards 7) 2 TAT |) 











es FOR relief he reverted to the subject upper- 
Short - Story Writing most in both their minds. “TI wonder what 
aaa #4 : A Come of, Forty, Lessons, {| became of him.” 
BPE || You've broygit into.my life tf taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, “T wonder.” Her tone betrayed no interest. 
3 | biel gece / | + cyphabehe sot ae yp “T’ve been trying to think back,” he said, 
- || She bom te * 10) | an.008 lor stacko and asticlns “trying to remember when last I saw him.” 
S| Keen alk jor Joy tne ee } . written mostly in spare time, "Ves. . 
-y 2). wen the Gomine Dox [ny , * yw are selling right along {/) “T believe I last saw him alive just after—” 
Friendship greetings expressing a deeper and i aes magazines and the She spun round, as though jerked on wires. 
sweeter Christmas sentiment. Designed by artists, yY epee eer | “Alive! Who suggests that ne isn’t alive?” 
beautifully hand tinted, white suede cards. A ; Also courses in Play, Writing, |} CAT. Se ete) ae et fae 
thoughtful selection impossible to buy elsewhere pr. EsENWweIN Photoplay Writing, Versificae fF No one. I’m the first. But if he isnt 
at this price without much weary shopping N31|| tion, Journalism, etc. found by tomorrow, the suggestion will be on 
Set of 8 different cards with envelopes for $1.25 | tid 150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address the lips of all the world.” 
Send for “Christmas Card’ illustrated folder S| “T doubt it.” 
with new way of “Doing up your Christmas Gifts” | | Dept. 67, $ Iagfie lence School 7 = “You do?” Hindwood smiled. “Men of the 
Daniel Low & Co. 53 Town House Sq. | | aaa CE RS J | Prince’s eminence are not allowed to vanish 
Jewelers and Stationers Since 1867 Salem, Mass. aT) ee ee | without a stir. I’m only hoping that you and 
5 $$$ — | [are not involved in it. We were the only 





people with whom he associated on the voyage. 
We're likely to be detained and certain to be 
questioned. For all we know the air’s full of 


H / H. D [ | Marconi messages about us at this moment.” 
elps jor ome CCOYALOLS || “ticr"tace had gone white. “About wt 
; 5 flee ay : ; What had we to do with it?” 

A complete library of information on Home Decorating is contained in the “Nothing. But when a tragedy of this sort 

ten folios and leaflets listed below. The folios contain a variety of delight- Reg ca OP S iiss ” 

; : : Bes. : = occurs, we’re all liable to be suspected. 

ful pictures, as well as practical suggestions. The leaflets, though not illus- She gazed at him intently. “Then you 
trated, are equally authoritative. think there was a tragedy?” 

Folios—25c each postpaid Leaflets—10c each postpaid “T feel sure of it. It’s my belief that he either 
© Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Hom O How to Make Rag Rugs. fell or was pushed overboard. Somewhere out 
O Drapery Fabries and Fashions for Doors and Windows. 1 How to Paint Furniture. there in the darkness he’s bobbing up and down. 
O Lamp Shades You Can Make. C! How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. It’s almost as though I could see him. 

1 How to Equip the Clothes Closet O List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied couldn’t feel more sure if—”’ : 

O The I ecorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Subjects. She shuddered and pressed against him. 
Them What to put on the Mantel and Sideboard. “Vou’re trying to frighten me. I won’t be 

reais... frightened. It’s all nonsense what you're 

4 Fen ema ss ees Ves a | saying. Why should any one want to push him 

over?” 

Then fill ch “I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I didn’t 

De a 6. a mean to frighten you. Perhaps we’re wasting 
Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping | car bacath amd issedy he's Gomm teen” 

119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y “No, but why should any one want to push 

him over?” she urged. 


eee “I can’t answer that. But he wasn’t liked. 
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Check at the left those you want 
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“The 19th Hole” 


Baker's Cocoa 


Is most refreshing, of delicious flavor and aroma. 
Absolutely pure and wholesome. 


Widow vax 


=» ‘Physicians have long recognized the dietary prop- | 

erties of cocoa. WVhen obtained free from any 

admixture of foreign matter its nutritive value can- 

not be overestimated, combining as it does in proper | 

i proportion the essentials of a perfect food.” 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. - 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
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< “Geel Won't'Mom’ 
~ be tickled! — 


“She has wanted an APEX ever since Aunt 
Lucy got one last year.” 


“Yes, I’m glad you told me, Tommy. At first, 
though, I was afraid I couldn’t afford it this Christ- 
mas. But Aunt Lucy showed me that we were 
actually paying for it whether we bought it or not. 
It’s going to give mother many hours for rest and 
recreation. At the same time, its cost is much less 
than the amount it will save for us year after year.” 


Visit your dealer early and have him reserve an APEX 
Electric Suction Cleaner for delivery to your home at 
hristmas. Convenient monthly terms will be arranged 
desired. We will gladly send his name and address 
on request; also an interesting and helpful booklet 
explaining the APEX divided and inclined nozzle. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1067 EAST 152nd STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Office and Show Room: Canadian Factory: 
461 Eighth Avenue Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
New York, N. Y. 102 Atlantic Ave.,Toront2,Onr 
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The Vanishing Point 


ild be fascinated by his personality, 
couldn’t like him. Take yourself— 
uu telling me a few minutes ago how 
you hated him?” 

nodded. “He was the sort of man 
nan had the right to hate.” After 
she faced him, completely mistress of 
“When did you last see him?” 
not certain.”’ Hindwood hesitated. 

r as I remember, it was after dinner in 

nge. He was giving some instructions 

iis baggage. When did you?” 

\fter dinner in the lounge.” Her eyes met 
his and flickered. ‘It must have been shortly 
after eight, for I spent till ten in my state- 
room finishing my packing.” 

Before she had made an end, he knew that 
she had lied. Several times after dinner he 
had walked past her stateroom, hoping for a 
last encounter. Her trunks and cases had been 
piled in the passage, already locked and 
strapped. He hi id tried to discover from the 
stewardess her whereabouts and had been told 
that since dining she had not returned. He had 
gone on deck in search of her, hunting every- 
vhere. It must have been shortly after ten 
that he had come across two shadowy figures 
in the bows. They were whispering together. 
They might have been embracing. The man’s 
figure had been too dim for him to identify, 
but he could have sworn that the woman’s was 
hers. 

had reached this point in his pee 

{ of evidence, when he noticed that the 

|-players were pushing back their chairs. 

Santa touched his arm gently. “I think 

‘re there.” 

he next moment the soft bump of the tug 

i piles confirmed the news of their 


» look as if all! ( of rest would 
abandoned. At the moment ot 
dock had be almost festive 

group of railway officials, 
ind fussily important, who had 
wood as ne teppea ashore, 
govich, If we are not mis 

h iad been another group of 

reporters who, having addressed 

‘Your Highness,” and having discov 


| 
| 
| 


error, had promptly turned their | 


nim. 

had been a Major in uniform, with a 

in his eve, who had pranced up, 
a salute and announcing, “I’m 
the Foreign Office, your Excel- 


they had learned that the Prince had 

tably avoided Plymouth, their atmos- 

venialitv faded. The special train, 

o have borne him swiftly to London, 

ptly canceled. Within ten minutes, 

with disgust, all the world except 
rs had dribbled off into the night. 

aiting-room where, pending the 

n of the Customs officers, Hindwood 

ta were ordered to remain, their recep- 

o more enlivening. At first, when 

ntered, a lunch counter had been 

ming wit varmth and _ light. 

ir ndants had been self 

eir Bigg arance with 

i rheir ex 

l by the news 

v had scarcely 

vants of the two 

start ed to close up. 

the girls’ example. 

shutter of his 

‘No train till the 


and thi 

of the 

» porters had 
baggage; 
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Manicure 
Brush 


the Trade Mark 
onthe Handle” 


It Fits the Hand 
HIS grooved Fuller Manicure 


Brush is 

signed for use on nails, finger tips, knuckles, or hands. 
It is both manicure and hand-scrubbing brush. 
bristles are gentle, yet just firm enough. Both sides 
alike—really two brushes. It’s all brush and can be 
oughly rinsed—no back to hold water or dirt—and the bris- 
tles are gripped in rust-proof wire. With its handle of French 
Ivory it is dainty, too. It is an ideal gift—either singly or as 
one of a set. However— 


correct ly de- 


Th ened 
he white 


There are forty-five Fuller Brushes, every one as useful, many 
as dainty—all specially designed for their various personal 
and household purposes—all guaranteed. All are of open, 
sanitary construction. The bristles cannot come out. 


Fuller Brushes are demonstrated right in your own home. 
Their 6g uses are explained by our carefully supervised rey 
who are 1 ‘ficiency anc 


rained in household 1 
bring vou many nde: ideas. Ifone cal not called 
lately, write us. 


x The Fuller Brush Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Fuller Brush Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Canada 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES: HEAD TO FOOT-CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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‘Learn to Relax-: 
Add Years 0 Your fe 


Afler a day 
of rush and 
busile, 15 
minutes of 
Royal Re- 
laxationwill 
give you 
mid-day 
freshness 


No. 0360 


National Health Authorities agree that re- 
laxation is one of the vital needs of the age. 
Thousands suffer through the wearing down 
of the nervous system caused by continued 
high pressure. ‘‘Learn to Relax 15 Minutes 
Each Day” is the long life slogan of the time. 


Just Push the Button and Relax 


Cne great aid to complete relaxation is the Royal 
Easy Chair—famous everywhere for the patented 
Push Button. The Royal is called “The World's 
Easiest Easy Chair.’’ You sink into it—-pull out the 
Disappearing Leg Rest—‘‘Push the Button”’ in the 
right arm. Just loll back to the position of complete 
relaxation. Release the button. The back locks 
in that position. Change position at will. Merely 
**Push the Button’’—the back follows you. 


Royal Easy Chairs are made in many modern and 
Period designs. Oak or mahogany. Covered in tap- 
estries. fine leathers, velours and fabricated leather. 
Fully guaranteed. See local 


Moderately priced. 
Write for attractive free 


dealer for demonstration. 
booklet. 


eg: Royal Easy Chair Company 


Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


epochal No. 9. Ma- 
or walnut 
frist *Rand”’ or 

“Buckskin"’ imita- 
tion leather, tan, 
blue or ck De 
luxe Spring - Edge 
Seat and Hot aah ar- 
ing Leg Rest 
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The Vanishing Point 


At last a solitary Customs officer had ar- 
rived. He volunteered no explanation for his 
delay. He was evidently newly risen, half 
awake, and in a mood of suppressed irritation, 
His examination was perfunctory. Having 
corapleted his barest duty, he likewise made 
his exit. It was then, when all their troubles 
seemed ended, that the porters had informed 
them that it was necessary for passengers to 
see their luggage weighed and personally to 
supervise its being loaded in the van for London, 

Hindwood turned to his companion. “ You’re 
tired. You’d better ibe off to bed. I'll see 
this through for you.” 

Half an hour later, when he had complied 
with all formalities and was free to seek a bed 
himself, he remembered that he hadn’t in- 
quired where she would be staying and that he 
didn’t know the name of a hotel. Wondering 
where he should sleep and how he could reach 
her with the receipts for her trunks, he wan- 
dered out into the yard of the station. The 
first grayness of dawn was spreading. A chill 
was in the air. Behind the sepulchers of muted 
houses a cock was crowing. He gazed up and 


down. Near the gate a horse-drawn cab was 
standing. Its lamp burned dimly, on the point 


of flickering out. The driver sat hunched on 
the box; the horse hung dejectedly between 
the shafts. They both slumbered immovably, 

Crossing the yard, he shook the man’s 
arm. ‘Hi! Wake up. I want you to drive 
me to a good hotel.” 

The man came to with a-jerk. “A good 
’otel! That’s wot the lady wanted. You 
must be the gen’leman I wuz told to wait for.” 

Hindwood nodded. ‘So you’ve driven the 
lady already! Then you’d better take me to 
wherever you took her.” 

He had opened the door and was in the act 
of entering when the horse started forward, 
making him lose his balance. As he stretched 
out his hands to steady himself, what was his 
surprise ‘to discover that the cab was already 
tenanted! 


VI 


“7 BEG your pardon.” 

There was no reply to his apology. He 
repeated it in a tone of more elaborate courtesy, 
“T beg your pardon.” 

When he was again greeted with silence, he 
added: “I thought it was empty. I didn't 
do it on purpose. I hope you're not hurt.” 

In the mildewed square of blackness, rank 
with the smell of stables, he held his breath, 
trying to detect whether sleep would account 
for the taciturnity of the other occupant. 
He could detect nothing; all lesser oungay vere 
drowned in the rattle of their progress. Grop- 
ing, he felt a woman’s dress. Hollowing his 
hand to shade the flame, he struck a match. 
For a brief moment his eyes met hers, opened 
wide and gazing at him. Instantly she leaned 
forward, pursing her lips. The flame went out. 

“What's the meaning of this?” He had 
been startled and spoke with sharpness. 

‘There was only one cab, so I—” She 
yawned luxuriously. “So I waited. I didn’t 
want to lose you.” 

It was his turn to be silent. After a pause, 
while she gave him a chance to reply, she 
continued: “You’d have been stranded if I'd 
taken the only cab. And then I didn’t want 
to lose you. Not that losing me would have 
meant anything to you—not now. It wouldn't, 
would it?” 


There was no escape. However she chose to 


accuse him, he would be forced to listen. 
But it couldn’t be far to the hotel! Speaking 
reasonably, he atte mpted to appease her. 


“T’ve given you no occ asion for supposing— 
“Don’t you think 30? 


She laughed softly. 
On the boat you were burning up for me. You 
molten—incandescent. Now you're 


were 
dark and dank—through with me.” 

She caught her breath. Though he could not 
see her, he knew that her small clenched 
fists were pressed against her mouth, Again 
she was speaking. 
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Baby’s washing-weekly washing 
Do them with a fifth the labor! 


ASH in athird less time! Wash without subjecting dainty garments 
to the fabric-destroying rub-rub-rub of the washboard! Wash without 
any washboard at all, even for badly soiled pieces! 


La France—saver of labor, time, garments 
and health in a million homes—brings to 
mothers this blessed relief. No longer must 
baby’s washing rob you of pleasure and leis- 
ure. No longer need you slave over the 
washboard to keep his clothes as sweet and 
fresh as they must be. 


clothes are washed by hand methods; /a/f 
the labor and 4a/f the time when a washing 
machine is used.”’ 


No hard rubbing—no bluing 
With La France just soak—rub very 
soiled spots lightly between the hands—rinse 
—and hang out. You can boil clothes if you 


“‘Better 
Laundry 
with an 

| Soap” 


Domestic Science ‘Teachers’ 


Unbiased Tests of La France | 


When clothes are Boiled or Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. On an average family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washing Machines 
La France added to soap saves half of 
the time and half of the current. On 
an average family washing one hour 
and a quarter is saved. No bluing 
required. 

Microscopic tests by these domestic 
science teachers prove that La France 
does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests on 
file in Philadelphia) 


Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delight- 
ful finish when Satina is added to 


the boiling starch. The iron ceases 
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MAKES WASHING BASY 
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The 
DELTOR 


Saves 50c to $10 
on 


Materials 


Lhat Tantahzing Charm 


of Paris— 


_ Achieved by Yourself 


| 


ness. You can recognize it instantly 
in a sparkling throng of beautifully 
gowned women. Sometimes it seems to 
be in the flare of a skirt—again in some 
whimsical bit of trimming—or it may 
be the general impression of a frock. 

Perhaps you have tried to carry awaya 
mental picture of the charm thathas in- 
trigued you—to embody it in a frock of 
your own making. The lines you so de- 
sired may have been vivid in your mind, 
yet when you tried to convey them to 
the frock you were making, they eluded 
your long-practised needle like some 
fairy thing—tantalizingly near, yet al- 
ways just out of reach. 

But no longer need you seek in vain 
to capture this teasing, indefinable spirit 
of charm. A wonderful new invention, 
the Deltor, will enable you to embody 
the inspiration of Paris in the most 
economical clothes you ever made! 

You will find this marvelous Deltor 
enclosed in the envelope with your new 
Butterick Pattern. It is not a part of 
the pattern itself, but a separate service 
that shows you exactly how to inter- 
pret that pattern as would the Parisian 
creator. Itgives youa picture-and-word 


[: is tantalizing—this spirit of smart- 


story of just how the originator him- 
self would put your very own frock 
together. 


First + 2” individual layout chart shows 
you how to use 4 to 134 yards less 
material —a saving of 50c to $10. 


Then « step by step “putting together” in- 
structions guide you to the elusive 
fit, drape and line of an original 
Paris model. 


And clever, frenchy ideas, infinitely im- 
portant details are revealed to you. 
finally « Paris’ own touch in finish becomes 


yours! 


NOW thatyouareplanning your winter 
wardrobe, decide upon more clothes— 
the sort of clothes you have always de- 
sired. Select at the Butterick counter 
the styles you like best (none are too 
difficult for you now). Having assured 
yourself of authentic Parisian fashions, 
be sure to look for the phrase “with 
Deltor” on the pattern envelope, that 
you may interpret these fashions with 
real Parisian finesse. 

Remember that the Deltor is patented 
and maybeobtained with Butterick Pat- 
terns and with Butterick Patterns only. 


BUTTERICK - Style Leaders of the World 
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The Vanishing Point 


“Why is it? If vou’d only give me a rea- 
While I’ve been sitting here alone, 


I've t asking myself: ‘Why is it? Am I 
less | tiful, less kind, less good? Does he 
think at he’s discovered something evil 
about ? What have I done that he should 


have changed so suddenly?’” 

With a cry of pain, she turned. “What 
have | e? It’s just that vou should tell me. 
If you'll take me back, I'll be anything for 
you. J ll try so hard to be more beautiful.” 


“Vou couldn’t be more beautiful.” 

It was said without enthusiasm. The sus- 
picion still possessed him that she was play- 
acting. Last evening she had practised these 
came wiles on the man who had vanished. 
Did she intend that he should vanish, too? 
It was horrible that he should ask himself such 
a question, and yet he could not rid his imagi- 
nation of the snow-white hound, plunging to 
death and pointing at her like the finger of 
conscience. The happenings of that night had 
been sufficiently dramatic, so why this second 
rehearsal? He was too humble in his self- 
esteem to believe that his own attractions 
could account for such a storm of passion. 

“Santa, you’re exaggerating.” He spoke 
cautiously. “You never belonged to me. 
Until now you’ve given no hint that you 
wanted to belong to me. On the contrary, 
you've trifled with me and shown a distinct 
preference for another man. It’s preposterous 
for you to talk about my taking you back when 
I never had you. 
ahandful of hours. We've liked being together 
—at least, |have. But to create sucha scene is 
absurd. Nothing warrants it. In the ordinary | 
course of events, our liking might strengthen 
into love—there’s no telling. But every- 
thing’ ll end right here and now if you force 
matters. What d’you know about me? About 


you I know even less. If any one were to ask 
me, I couldn’t tell him whether you were a 
Pole or a Persian, or whether you were single, 


divorced, or married. I haven’t the least idea 
of your social standing or why, while appearing 
so prosperous, you travel without a maid and 
For all I know—” 


DY yoursell 


“A man needs to know nothing about a 
woman,” she interrupted, “except that he 
loves he She might be a thousand things; 


if he loved her, none of them would count. 
If she were bad, he would hope to make her 
good with his own goodness. Men always 
omen to do that; why shouldn't 
a woman expect it of a man? If you loved 
me—and you did love me—no matter how 


wicked you thought me, even though you 


expect 


We've been companions for | 
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Today more than 150,009 families are saving time, health and money by doing their Gift Shopping by mail, at 
the famous old Salem house of Daniel Low & Co., established more than half a century ago. 
_ The Daniel Low 168 page ‘‘Gift Book’? is sent free on request. It contains illustrations and full desc rip- 
tions of hundreds of unusual gifts, remarkable for their variety, good taste and value. Use this book to shop AT 
HOME, at the very lowest prices for good merchandise. 


SEND FOR THIS “GIFT BOOK” 
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Pie Plate—Sheffield 

Reproduction, Pyrex lining 

diameter 934 in. F1994 
3.85 





A useful  reproduc- 
tion for bonbons, 
butter, lemon, glass 
lining, F1992 diam. 
4), in. 1.65 


Barometer Flower 






Narcissus 
Gift 
Charmingly 
hand-painted, 3 
large imported 
hulbs. delight- 
fully verse boxed 
N 82 1.00 


Blossoms as the weather. Pink 
when stormy, blue for clear. é Ii 
tiny pot, boxed, size 514 in. high. 


N246 .50 


“Little Miss Muff-fit’’ 


Cedar muff holder protects from moths, 
extends 17 inches for large muffs, satin 
ribbon, verse boxed, N2248 .95 





Tool Kit 
Six tools in one—hammer, hatchet, 
wire cutter, tack puller, screw driver, 
pipe wrench. Length 6'4 in., leather 
case, Z 1061.75 


Telephone Ke 


Maiden ; N 






Bridge Table Number 
Pencils 

Painted wooden caps indicate 

tables, set of 4, on pencils 


heart, diamond, club, spades, 


verse hoxed, N 2415 1.00 


Daniei Low 
Diamond Book 


Sent free. It will save le 
you moiiey 





Complete 
Writing Case 
Charming cover of rose or blue silk. French Has letter paper, pocket 


l en enero ne eee 








trimming and china head—Ingeniovs isp envelopes and letter yD, 

A holds securcly. Unnecessary to remove when leather covered ind Iress 
C 4 11 —s Py ees a and 
zingdie skirt } 58 0 calendar, 
Stick Without skirt to cover == Fine lea- 
—_ yourself, N 2589 2.00 —_ the r, silk 
rs lined, 5!4x 

Christmas 714 in, 








believed I'd killed some one, you wouldn’t 
care. You'd find some splendid motive and 
pe rsuade yourself that I’d done it for the best.” 

She broke off. Then she added, “Of course, 
I haven't. 

“Haven't!” 

“Haven't killed somebody.” 


an extraordinary disclaimer — as 
it were always within the bounds 
that nice, conventional women 
ve killed somebody. She had said it 
is another woman might have said, 
wder,”’ or “I don’t smoke.” 
ly knew whether to be shocked or 
He was loath to take her seriously. 
thinning darkness he was trying 
to disc r expression, when his calmness 
vas swe] ay by a new disturbance. She 
ad slipped to her knees in the narrow space. | 
By t . light that streaked the panes he | 
ld ike out her figure, bowed against 
r tears were falling, 





I t moment h 





‘Your n’t, Santa.” 
He ti { ithdraw his hand She clung 
t in that, he attempted to raise 
her J She kept it obstinately averted. 
tl of the cab on the uneven paving 
i nst him: he fe ired lest 


might bruise her. The situa- 
Lesque It stirred both his pity 



















Dutch Silver For 

reproduction yrmen 
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“Nightie 
Doli” 
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F 1990 i wwe 
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Such Slippers Bethlehem et BS 

All genuine sheep:kin with Incense watches 


the natural fleece inside. So Gift package of old over you at 


soft and comfortable one hates te remove time Frankincense  night.verse 


them. A splendid gift. All sizes— give and Mvrrh.3 inches boxed 
size. W335 Rich brown color with fur high, directions for N2342 
~ 4 wa 





edge 3.75 burning N159 .35 1.75 


Send for the “Gift Book’’ today 


Fill in the coupon below and see how easy it is to shop from our 168 
page **Gift Book’’ with its many suggestions and much s i 
I is, FREE. An unusual display of Jewelry, silver, leather 


novelties, We prepay charges; satisfaction and safe delivery gua 
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ESTABLISHED 1867 
238 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


In using advertisements see page 4 165 
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Every Rule of Health and 
Convenience calls for 


The ill-smelling, germ-breeding garbage container is a constant affront 


to Domestic Economy as well as to Medical Science. 
health and comfortable living calls for its banishment. 


Every rule of 
The Incinerite 


is the only efficient method of sanitary, economical refuse disposal. We 
will be glad to co-operate with you in your needs. 

Information relative to the Incinerite may be obtained by referring 
to page 1907 of the latest edition of Sweets’ Catalog. 


‘E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


166 Oneida Street - 


- SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Pies 


Continued from page 69) 


of lemon juice, the grated rind of one-half a 
lemon, and two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, and add to the well-beaten yolks of four 
eggs. Add the scalded milk gradually to this 
mixture, then return to the double-boiler, 
and cook until thick. Remove from the fire, 
add one-half cupful of finely chopped almonds, 
and last fold in the stiffly-beaten whites of 
four eggs. Pour into the pastry shell and 
bake at 375° F. for thirty minutes. Remove 
from the oven, cover with a meringue made of 
two stiffly-beaten egg-whites to which six 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla have been added, and brown at 
300° F. for fifteen minutes. Serve cold. 

For Burnt Sugar and Banana Pie line a pie 
plate with pastry and bake at 500° F. for 
twelve minutes. Meanwhile, prepare the 
following filling: Scald one cupful of milk in 
the top of a double-boiler and add one-fourth 
cupful of sugar which has been caramelized. 
Cook until the caramel is dissolved. To one- 
half cupful of flour add enough milk to make 
a smooth paste and then fill up the cup with 
milk. Beat the yolks of two eggs slightly and 
add one-fourth cupful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and the flour paste. Pour 
the scalded milk gradually over this mixture, 
stirring constantly. Return to the double- 
boiler and cook for one-half hour. Remove, 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla, and allow to 
cool. Pour into the pastry shell and garnish 
the top with two ripe bananas cut in rings. 
Cover with the meringue made from the two 
stiffly-beaten egg-whites, to which six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla have beenadded. Pile lightly and 
brown in the oven at 300° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 
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For Apple Cream Pie line a pie plate with 
pastry and sprinkle the bottom with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar mixed together. Pare and core 
five medium-sized apples and cut in halves. 
Place one-half an apple in each eighth of the 
pie and one-half in the center. Pour one and 
one-half cupfuis of cream over the apples and 
then sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and nine tablespoonfuls of sugar mixed to- 
gether. One-eighth teaspoonful of nutmeg 
may be added also if desired. Bake at 450° F. 
for ten minutes to set the rim, then reduce the 
heat to 325° F. for thirty minutes. 

For Grandmother’s Lemon Pie line a pie 
plate with pastry. Peel one and one-half 
lemons, cut in one-eighth inch slices, and ar- 
range over the pie crust. Mix one cupful of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt and pour over the 
sliced lemon. Add one-third cupful of water 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter cut in small 
pieces. Arrange the upper crust of pastry, press- 
ing the two crusts together well at the edges, 
sprinkle the surface with one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and bake in an oven which registers 
450° F. for forty minutes. 

For Coconut Cream Pie combine four eggs, 
one-half cupful of sugar, one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, one-half cupful of cream and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, and beat for two 
minutes. Strain and add one-half cupful of 
freshly grated coconut. Pour into a pie plate 
lined with pastry and bake at 450° F. for ten 
minutes; then reduce the heat to 325° F. for 
thirty minutes. The vanilla may be omitted 
and a little nutmeg grated over the custard 
before it goes into the oven. In lieu of fresh 
coconut, shredded coconut soaked in milk 
may be used. 
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The Vanishing Point 


and his anger. If this were play-acting, then 
it was laughter and not sobbing that was shak- 
ing her. But if her grief were real— 

At that thought the shy, lonely tenderness of 
the man overwhelmed him. Here at last was a 
fellow-creature who needed his affection. She 
was so fragile, so capricious, so rapturous! 

“Poor Santa! I didn’t mean— Somehow 
I’ve hurt you.” 

She didn’t speak, but she stayed her sobbing, 

“Let me see your face.” 

He stooped lower. The scent of her hair was 
in his nostrils. His reluctant arms went about 
her. Their embrace strengthened. 

With a moan she lifted up her face, white 
and ghostly as the dawn that was all about 
them. In a frenzy of silent longing their lips 
met. 


VII 


WITH a jerk the cab drew up against the 

pavement. Tossing the reins on the 
horse’s back, the driver was lumbering down, 
That Santa might have time to compose her- 
self, Hindwood leaped quickly out, slamming 
the door behind him. 

“Where’ve you brought us?” 

“Tt’s a good ’otel,” the man grumbled, on 
the defensive, staring at the gray cliff of 
shrouded windows. “It was a good ’otel you 
wanted. And then it’s h’opposite the London 
Station where the train starts in the marnin’, 
It'll give the missis ten minutes extry in bed.” 

“The missis!”” Hindwood frowned. “If you 
refer to the lady who’s with me, she’s not 
my ‘missis.’” 

The man became sly. Stretching a fat finger 
along his nose, he edged nearer and whispered: 
“Between you and me that’s h’alright. Wot 
wiv drivin’ so many gentry from the Conting- 
nong me own morals are almost foreign.” 

Hindwood turned from him coldly. ‘“ You're 
on the wrong tack. And now how does one get 
into this hotel? Will they admit us at such an 
hour?” 

“Hat h’all hours. 
hours.” 

“Tf that’s the case,’”’ he thrust his head in- 
side the cab, “you stay here, Santa. I'll go and 
find out.” 

Ina few minutes he was back. “They'll 
take us. Go inside and wait while | settle 
with the driver.” 

When he joined her at the desk, he found it 
necessary to make the same explanation that 
he had already made to the cabman. The night 
porter had allotted them one room, taking it 
for granted they were married. He had to be 
informed that two were required. 

“D’you want ’em on the same floor and next 
to each other?” 

“On the roof: if you like,” Hindwood an- 
swered impatiently, “only let us get to bed. 
We’re, or rather /’m catching the eight-thirty 
train to London in the morning, and it’s 
nearly daylight now. How about you?” 
He turned to Santa. ‘What train are you 
catching?” 

“The same as you.” 

“Then we might as well breakfast together?” 

She nodded. . 

Turning again to the night-porter, he said, 
“Put us both down for a call at seven.” 

The man was leading the way upstairs. As 
they followed, Santa whispered, 

“You see, you were mistaken.” 

“How?” 

“You threatened that we'd be detained and 
questioned. You frightened me terribly. We 
weren’t.” 

“No. 


H’absolutely h’at h’all 


We weren’t.” 

She slipped her arm through his compan- 
ionably. “I feel so relieved and happy. 
don’t believe there was a tragedy. The Prince 
changed his mind at the last moment; he’s 
landing at Boulogne or Rotterdam. it may 
even have been a strategy to mislead some 
enemy who was waiting for him here in Plym- 
outh.” 


“Perhaps. I never thought of that.” 
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Insure the Success of ‘Your Thanksgiving Dinner 


Prepare your turkey, place it in the oven in a 


wl *“Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 


We 
and you will have ‘‘Nothing to Watch but the Clock”’ 
pan- The rich juices of the meat vaporize, condense on the = TheLisk Roaster consists of cover. tray and bottom, all stamped 
ai cover and shower down on the turkey, basting it perfectly. | seamiess and enameled in Turquoise Blue or Imperial Gray. 
rince Six sizes Over a million in use Cleans like China 
bose If you cannot obtain a Lisk Roaster from your dealer, write for prices and Free Booklet 
? *‘Run No Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk’”’ 


some 


ym Lisk Manufacturing Co. Ltd. - - - - - = Canandaigua, N. Y. 


'n using advertisements see page 4 
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An added Room 
- Subtracted Rent 


F your family is one of the 

many forced by high rents 
and shortage of homes to live in 
smaller quarters; to maintain an 
increasing household in the 
present inadequate space; to do 
without a guest room: 
Don’t think that you must 
force some long-suffering mem- 
ber of the family to sleep on an 
uncomfortable, makeshift couch. 
Or that you must forego the 
pleasure of entertaining over- 
night guests. 
Every member of the family 
can have a real bed in which 
to sleep comfortably—or the 


extra guest can be accom- 


modated with sleeping quar- 
ters. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is a 
double-purpose davenport; by 
day a beautiful and luxurious 
piece of living-room furniture; 
by night an unusually comfort- 
able full-sized bed. 

Made in Modern Overstuffed, 
Colonial and Period styles, with 
rich upholstery of tapestry or 
velour, or coverings of leather 
or leather substitute, it is just 
what you expect to find in a 
fine davenport. Its appearance 
never suggests that it conceals 
within it a real bed, with 
patented sagless, folding metal 


The Kroehler Daven-O takes the place 
of an added room. And it subtracts 
from ihe family budget the extra 
rental which thai room would cost 


bed-frame and springs, with 
plenty of room when closed for a 
thick removable mattress, pil- 
lows and bed clothes. It is 
transformed from davenport to 
bed with one simple, well- 
balanced motion. 


All genuine Kroehier Daven-Os 
have the Kroehler Daven-O 
trade-mark. In nearly every 
town some good dealer sells 
Kroehler Daven-Os, greatly re- 
fined and reduced in price, for 
cash or easy payments. Ask 
for a demonstration today. Or 
write for the dealer’s name 
and the handsome, illustrated 
booklet. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Factories at: Kankakee, Il!.; Napervi 


He, Ill.; Bingham 


ton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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The Vanishing Point 


Theit yms were on different floors. The 
ed the way’ to hers first. Now 


porter A 

that tl had to separate, Hindwood would 
have gi much for a private word with her. 
Discreet!y, outside her door, in the presence 


of the night-porter, they parted. 


‘Then we meet at breakfast,’”? he reminded 
her. ' : : 
“At breakfast,” she assented. “And let’s 
hope that we don’t oversleep ourselves.” 
VIII 
T seemed to him that his head had just 


touch ‘d the pillow when he was awakened 
by his door being pounded. Sitting up in 
bed, he consulted his watch. Seven exactly! 

“I’m awake,” he shouted. With that he 
jumped out of bed to prevent himself from 
drowsing 

His first thought was of her; again he was 
going to meet her. The prospect filled him 
with excitement, but not with gladness. His 
dreams had been troubled by her; there had 
been no moment since he had closed his eyes 
that he ra been without her. The wildness 
of that kiss, bestowed in the dark by a woman 
humbling herself, had set his blood on fire. 
It was not right that a man should be kissed 
like that, and yet he longed to reexperience 
the sensation. 

“ Any woman could have done it,” he argued. 
“This isn’t love; it’s nothing peculiar to Santa. 
Any reasonably beautiful woman could have 
done it by acting the, way she acted. I had 
consoled myself that I was immune from 


women. I was starving, and I didn’t 
know it.” 
His sane mind warned him that it would be 





wise to avoid further encounters. She was too 
alluring for him to withstand. There were too 
many things about her that were unaccountable. 
There was her frenzied display of infatuation 
for both himself and the Prince, all within the 
space of twelve hours. 

He was brushing his hair and viewing his 
reflection in the shabby mirror, when he 
reached this point. He stopped brushing and 
regarded his reflection intently. What could 
any woman discover in those features to go 
mad over? It was a hard face, clean-shaven, 
bony, and powerful, roughened by the wind 
and tanned by the sun. It was the mask of an 
ascetic, which concealed rather than revealed 
the emotions. And yet once it had been sensi- 
tive; you could trace that in the kindly blue- 
ness of the eyes and the faint tenderness of the 
full-lipped mouth. The hair was a rusty 
brown, growing thin about the temples; the 
nose was pinched at the nostrils with long- 
endured suffering-—the brow furrowed. He 
smiled in amused disapproval and went on 
with his brushing. Not the face of an Apollo! 
Nothing to rave about! 

And yet, despite his looks, here was at least 
one woman who, for whatever reason, was 
desperate to marry him. On the drive through 
the dawn from the dock to the hotel she had 
left no doubt of her intentions. It inflamed his 





curiosity. Though he was nearing forty, with 
the exception of that one disastrous affair, 
women were still for him an untried adven- 
ture. But in the case of Santa, to indulge his 
curiosity further might lead to penalties. She 
was liable to repeat last night’s fperformance; 
the journey to London would probably provide 
her th a fitting opportunity. If it did, 
could he muster the cruelty to refuse her? 

On ¢ point his mind was made up: 


ot marry her. He had no time to 


With her it would be folly. 





Vast mart ria ge 
Mo \ her breaking down of reti- 
c id spurred his eagerness, it had for- 
feited respect. It had robbed him of his 
pret > of conquest. It had changed him 
from the hunter into the hunted. He was all 
Dut } 
V9 
H fastening his bag. He pressed the 


k and stood up. 
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How a Penny 
Saves a Dollar 


There are countless uses for Tirro, the handy 
No need to throw things 
away and buy new when Tirro prolongs their useful- 
ness. ‘Tirro is so adaptable, and a tiny bit can do so 
that this handy mender is not only a necessity, 


And most of them save money. 


much, 
but a real economy. 


A new and handy 


Tirro is a’sticky strip of strong tape. It 
comes on a convenient spool. It sticks to 
everything—glass, metal, wood, china, etc. 
And it stays stuck. In fact, it becomes a 
part of the article itself 

Tirro stops leaks. Tirro mends breaks. 
Tirro patches torn things. Tirro wraps 





A TRIAL STRIP 
SEE COUPON 





mender. 





mender 


split handles. It can be used as insulation for 
worn electric wires. ' 

Tirro is waterproofed, rubber-coated. It 
clings like glue. It can be cut in tiny patches 
or wrapped many folds to multiply strength. 

The outer side is neutral gray, so it can be 
painted to match anything you wish. 


Tirro in Time Saves Many a Dime 








The Ideal Mending Tae 


For tng at all druggists 





Above we picture some of the hundreds 
of uses. Your own imagination will supply 
many more. Qnce you begin to use Tirro, 
you'll find it mighty handy at home, office 
and shop. Some carry it in their cars, others 
in their golf bags. 


Here are other suggestions: For torn cloth- 
ing, use a strip of Tirro on the under side. 
For a torn picture or painting, mount Tirro 


A Fre ree e Trial Strip 


We'll id sen ou a aneeert if you're unfe 
liar re coupon. We’ 
Bl ses. Onc 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 














Use it te mend a leak in a tent 
oracanoe. Use it to form a grip for baseball 
bat, tennis racket, golf club. Patch a torn 
auto top, or mend a leaky hose on the radiator 
of your car. 

Everybody every day has use for Tirro. 
One use suggests another. Tirro comes in 
two sizes. Prices in the United States: 
34 inch wide... 20c; 1% inches ue 


on the back. 
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FLAMING 
OREST 


By James Oliver Curwood 
= - AUTHOR OF 
ee © “The Valley of Silent Men,” etc. 














By the 
author 
of “Kindred 
of the Dust” 















HEODORE ROOSEVELT, following his 

famous father in his ability to esti- 
mate a noteworthy book in a few 
lines, says of this new novel: 








“T have read with great interest 
Mr. Curwood’s book, ‘The 
Flaming Forest.’ It is excel- 










lent. It is good, clean ad- 
venture in the ‘open 
spaces.’ I am thorough- 






ly sick of the soul- 
searching obscenities 
of many of the 
modern novels.” 









Wherever 
books are 


sold $2.00 















ALOMAR 


B. KYNE 


You'll find laughter in it, 
moist eyes, wonderful ro- 
mance and magnificent 
bluff. Its author stirred a 
million hearts last year 
with his story “Kindred of 
the Dust.” And already 
“The Pride of Palomar’ is 
one of the most widely- 
discussed novels of years. 


zy 
By PETER 


It’s a triumphant tale that 
interprets the great Ameri- 
can West of today. A rat- 
tling good story so much 
more “ alive”? than the 
average that you feel you’re 
actually witnessing the lov- 
able Don Mike’s audacious 



































this Most Human of Stories. 
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The Vanishing Point 


“Trapped! Not yet. Not exactly.” 

Immediately his mind began to race, devis- 
ing plans for eluding capture. He didn’t need 
to keep his breakfast appointment with her. 
He could miss the eight-thirty and travel to 
London later. He could slip out unnoticed 
and take up his abode in another hotel, 
Once he had lost her, he would have put him- 
self beyond temptation. She would have no 
clue to his whereabouts, nor he to hers. 

As he passed slowly down the stairs, he was 
still undecided as to how he should act. On 
arriving in the hall, he loitered by the hotel 
desk, half determined to call for his reckoning 
and make a bolt for it. While he dallied, the 
yearning to see her for a last time swam upper- 
most. After all, he owed something to the 
only woman who had paid him the compliment 
of loving him. He would not speak to her, 
would not let her know that he was there. 
He would peep into the room unseen and 
remember her always as waiting for him. 

Bag in hand, he strode along the passage 
to the coffee-room where breakfast was being 
served. The baize doors were a-swing with 
scurrying waiters. Stooping, he peered through 
the panes. Pushing the doors slightly open, 
he gazed more steadily. The room was littered 
with ungroomed people, their heads bowed, 
their elbows flapping, like a flock of city 
sparrows snatching crumbs from beneath the 
hoofs of passing traffic. Nowhere could he 
espy her, his rarer bird of the dainty plumage. 

He grew ashamed of his furtiveness. Why 
should he be afraid of her? She shouldn’t be 
disappointed. She should find him gallantly 
expecting her. Resigning his bag to a solici- 
tous bell-boy, he drew himself up to his lean 
western height and entered 


IX 


EATED at a table, he had watched the 

swing-doors for a full half-hour. He had 
finished his breakfast. If he were to catch the 
eight-thirty, it was time for him to be moving. 
He began to flirt with the idea of postponing 
his journey; it was evident she had overslept 
herself. 

At the desk, while he settled his account, 
he had it on the tip of his tongue to inquire 
for her, but he was daunted by the presence of 
the night-porter. The man kept eyeing him 
with a knowing grin, as though he were expect- 
ing just such a question. 

“T won't gratify him, 
“The fellow knows too much. 
miss her.” 

He crossed the road to the station. Having 
secured a seat in a first-class smoker, he 
roamed up and down the platform. Every 
few minutes he consulted his watch as the 
hands circled nearer to the half-hour. He 
bought papers at the news-stand and returned 
to buy more papers; from there, while not 
seeming to do so, he could obtain a clear view 
of the hotel. And still there was no sign of 
her. 

When it was almost too late, he threw cau- 
tion to the winds. At a gait between a run 
and a walk, he recrossed the road and dashed 
up the hotel steps. As he confronted the cl rk 
behind the desk, he was a little breathless; 
he was also aware that the night-porter’s grin 
had widened. 

“There’s a lady staying here. 
have traveled with me to London. 
she’s not been wakened.” 

“A lady!” The clerk looked up with the 
bored expression of one who was impervious 
to romance. “A lady! Oh, yes.” 

“She’s a passenger from the Ryndam,” he 


” Hindwood thought. 
It’s fate, if I 


She was to 


I’m afraid 


continued. “Her name’s Miss Gorlof. Send 
some one to her room to find out at once : 
The night-porter interrupted. Addressing 


the ‘clerk, he said: “The gentleman means the 
foreign-looking lady wot I told you about— 
the one in all the furs.”” Then to Hindwood, 
“She was called for at six this mornin’. A 
gentleman in goggles, who couldn’t speak no 
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What a 


sunbeam proves 
about the 


Royal way of’ 
Hou secleaning 


© How the dancing dust 
motes in a sunbeam 
show why air snouw do 


the work of women- 


“Where does all the dirt come from?” 
one woman exclaims to another. And 
the usual answer is, “Oh, I suppose it 
is tracked in, in one way or another.” 


The fact is that the dirt which is 
most troublesome is not tracked in at 
all. Air carried it in. 


Meteorologists estimate that the air 
brings as much as two pounds of fine 
dirt into the averave home each week. 
It is this air-carried dirt that a ray of 
sunlight reveals—dust that is difficult 
to remove—but it can be, thoroughly, 
by air used in the Royal way. 


Cleaning out the household 
dirt-traps 


The unsuspected air soon converts 


your floor coverings and furniture into 
Your rugs, carpets, hang- 
ings, mattresses,upholstered furniture, 


& 
dirt-traps 
aps. 
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Cleans By AirAlone/s 


























and even your wall paper receive the 
air-carried dirt as it settles down. 


Broomand dust clothand brush will 


never take up all of it. Beaters cannot 


Ordinary methods do little 
more thantake up surface dirt. 
This was the conclusion of C. 
A. Fuerman, Wilmette, III., 
after agxi12 Anglo-Persia1 
rug in his house had bee 
cleaned with a Royal Electric 
Cleaner. In 64 minutes the 
Royal removed 12 ounces of 
embedded dirt. 















force out the embedded part of it. 
Not even water will take it all out. 
Air brought it in and air can be made 
to remove all of it—air which is the 
sole cleaning agent of the Royal. 


Cleaning from cellar to garret 
—with air 

The Royal Electric Cleaner is a com- 
plete housecleaning unit. It will clean 
the living room, the sleeping rooms, 
the attic, the cellar—thoroughly, 
quickly, easily. 
It is so light that you can carry it 
upstairs almost as easily as you would 
a broom. 

No matter what kind of rugs you 
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have, the Royal sweeps up with air 











In using advertisements see page 4 





Air will remove that 
very fine dust 


Tap the foot gently 
upon the rug, and thou- 
sands of tiny dust par- 
ticles are released to be 
revealed ina single ray of 
sunlight. This is dust 
that air brings in, and air 
can be made to remove 
all of it. A single cubic 
inch of air often con- 
tains as many as 25 mil- 
lion tiny dust particles. 
The air that comes into 
the average house in one 
week carries in as much 
astwo pounds of dirt and 
dust—dust so fine that 
it is difficult to remove 
and air alone will take 
out all of it. 


lint, hairs and other surface litter, 
removes with air the embedded dirt 
that even washing often fails to get, 
and leaves the nap straightened, 
cleansed and unharmed. 


Sweeps hardwood floors—cleans 
mattresses and pillows 
We believe that the Royal is now the 
only cleaner that will sweep concrete 
and hardwood floors thoroughly. 

With its convenient attachments, 
you can clean upholstered furniture, 
mattresses and hangings as thoroughly 
as your floors. 

So versatile are these Royal attach- 
ments that, with them, you can in a 
few minutes clean fireplaces, registers 
and between and behind radiators. 

With one of them you can even 
renovate feather pillows. 

Right now, you would do well to find 
out about the many ways in which the 
Royal can save money and work for 
you. [fyourelectrical dealeror depart- 
ment store does not haveit,writeus and 
we willsend you the Royal Book, or ar- 
range fora demonstration in your home 
—without cost or obligation to you. 


Tue P. A. Geter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
The Continental Electric Co., Ltd., 
‘Toronto, Canada 







High air velocity and move- 
ment of large air volume, in 
proper proportions, will un- 
failingly take out embedded 
lirt. This has been pro- 
vided for the Royal 

»y the Geter 
e, pe rfected by 
r and his staff 
ifter three : 
xy with I30 expert- 
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Roval-Rochester’ PERCOLATORS 
For Refinement of Table Service 






The graceful design of all “Royal-Rochester”’ Percolators gives 
any table the advantage of that correctness so essential to the 
successful social occasion. 






Combined with its beauty of design are the following points of 
utility which make “‘Royal-Rochester” Percolators the preference 
of discriminating housewives: 







Hinged cover prevents inset falling out and damag- 
ing table linen and china. Removable inset makes 
increased capacity possible. Metal tipped handle 
prevents burning from flame. Take-apart inset elim- 


inates breakage in cleaning. 
















You will find “Royal-Rochester” Percolators, Write for interesting booklet, “The Story of 
both stove and electric, in many different the Coffee Bean,” and also folder showing com- 
plete line of “Royal Rochester” Percolators. 









styles, patterns and sizes, at all dealers. 






* ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Manufacturers of the famous “Royal-Rochester”’ Metalware Line 














e Vanishing Point 


drove 








English, ived in a tourin’ car and 











“Dr ith her. But 

Real that too much emotion would 
make ir ridiculous, he steadied his 
voic d casually, ‘‘I suppose she left 







The inced across his shoulder at the 
rack , s Mr Hindwood, isn’t 1t?”’ 
He rai is hand to a pigeonhole ettered 









i can see for yourself, sir. There’s 











“Then perhaps it was a verbal message. 
She would be certain to leave me her address.”’ 
The clerk turned to the night-porter. “ Did 

















The night-porter beamed with satisfaction. 
“She did { ie : : a 
He had achieved his dramatic effect. 
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HE* as the last passenger to squeeze through 
the barrier. As he scrambled into his 
carriage, the train was on the point of moving. 
Spree a r one of his many papers on his knees 
he lita cigarette. He believed he was behaving 
as though nothing had happened. “That I | 
can take it like this proves that she was noth- | 
ing to me,”’ he assured himself. 
Ten minutes later he discovered that he hid 

not read a line and that the cigarette had gone_ | 












out. 
“T suppose I’m a bit upset,’’ he admitted, 
goodness knows why I should be. 





























The ter’s ended exactly as I wanted.” 
But had What had he wanted? Does a_ | 
man ever know what he wants where a woman 
is conce 1? He desires most the thing which 
he most dreads. During the voyage he had 
wanted to win her from Prince Rogovich. On 
the tug I anted to forget her. Inthe cab if it has a 
he had anted to go on kissing her forever. wringer 


That morning he had wanted to save his free 4 3 it isn’ta 
a 7 Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 


dom. On the station, like a maddened mera : 
——- 












schoolboy, his terror had been lest he might 
] } ~ 
ose ner es 
As a result he had lost her. Somewhere 
through the sunny lanes of Devon she was 
speeding with the gentleman who “couldn't 
speak no English” and wore goggles. In 





which direction and for what purpose he could 
not guess 
He smiled bitterly. It was a situation which oO an ee 1 e new 


called for mirth. He had accused her of having 





trapped him of 0 time when she | ITH the Laun-Dry-Ette you can make your old comforts 
that her atiection was too ardently obvious at a look and feel like new. You can even wash your pillows 





ee dae Wen eewing hersell most | without removing the feathers. The gentle vacuum-cup method 


the way in which he was being hunted, she had | of washing gets cover and filling thoroughly clean, and the 
wreadly abandoned him to hunt to his heart's | T aun-Dry-Ette way of drying keeps the filling soft and fluffy. 














content 
His reflections were broken in upon by a . ay , | 
weak-eved of " S ieeiuiaiin’ aneliad te to Centrifugal Dryer fluffs up out—leaving them dry for the line, and as 
WARK € a ol cierg ‘ Sec r ( OSILe ° ante « > — y a . ™ 
eye wees. PI comforts and pillows soft and fluffy as new. And the Laun-Dry- 
ae ene tak COUMMGE. , ; : Ette does all this without your ever putting 
Excuse me, but I see by your labels that Forcing comforts through a wringer flat- your hands in the water. You handle damp 
you've just landed. May I ask whether your tens them, mats the filling, and pulls them clothes, but never wet clothes. 










out of shape. And washing pillows without 












vessel was the Ryndam?” | aig ‘ 
“It was.” } removing the feathers is practically impossi- Write for full information on 
ke het n there’s an item in the local paper | ble if you have to use a wringer. the ‘‘Laun-Dry-Ette Way 
“he shor ld interest you. It has to do with | But the Laun-Dry-Ette has no wringer. or go to the nearest Laun-Dry-Ftte dealer 
Prince Rogovich, the great Polish patriot. He | Instead, it has ‘a perforated inner tub, or and get a demonstration. To get name of 
nas your lellow passenger, if ’'m not mis- | centrifugal dryer. By means of this centri- dealer phone the Tell-U-Where Bureau (i: 
a sod swasselicinc Pn eAttancneee: |] fugal dryer the Laun-Dry-Ette washes com- the larger cities). If there is no dealer take 
He n Spates ake Shares He oh ae _ forts and pillows, and zwhirls the suds out; this advertise ment to the nearest electrical or 
; eeenen) Seer 5 ~ it rinses them and avfir/s the rinse water hardware dealer and have him order for you. 
urag ther questions. “ You’re not mis 
taken, and T guess 1 know what you're going The Laun-Dry-Ette Manufacturing Co. 





it after all the preparations made 





1222 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





ption, the Prince didn’t land at * 


‘lvmout t, without notifying any one, 
t er to Boulogne or Rotterdam.” 
b { isn’t what | was going to tell 
entleman continued in his bene 

nt manner, “Oh, Iw yong 
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For Children 


Of SO nations—extra-flavory oats 


This is how we won the world to the use of Quaker Oats. 

We made this brand a super-grade—made it ~~ queen grains only. <All the 
small grains were discarded. Only the rich, plump, flavory oats were flaked. We 
got but ten pounds from a bushel. 


The delicious favor won millions of homes in America. Then we sent it abroad 
Gradually oat lovers all the world over were won by these flavory flakes. 

Quaker Oats soon came to dominate everywhere. The true oat lovers of nearly 
every race sent over seas to get 1 

You get this grade at any store when you ask for Quaker Oats. It costs no fancy price. 

t helps to foster the love of oats, and that is what you want. 

The oat is supreme food for children—almost the ideal food. Each pound o 
Quaker Oats supplies 1810 calories of 16 needed food elements. 

Make this dish doubly inviting. ‘rve these fragrant, flavory flakes. 


‘Quaker Oat 


Just the cream of the oats—in flakes 


5 dishes 2’2c 


The large package of Quaker 
Oats—the family package — 
makes 60 liberal dishes 

The price is 30 cents, save 
in distant sections. In such 
economical food, why serve less 
than the best? 


with removable covers 
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The Vanishing Point 


“Extraordinary! I suppose the news was 
received by wireless. Does the paper suggest 
an explanation?” 

“None whatsoever. I thought you'd be 
interested. Perhaps you'd like to read for 
yourself.” 

The paper contained the bare fact as the 
clergyman had stated it. “A complete search 
was made. All his personal belongings were 
found intact, but of the Prince himself not a 
trace.” 

Hindwood closed his eyes and pretended to 

sleep that he might protect himself from fur. 
ther intrusions. He wanted to argue his way 
through this problem and to acquit Santa of 
any share in what had happened. And yet, if 
an investigation were held and he himself had 
to tell all he knew, things would look black for 
her. Was that why— 
i He tried to crush the ugly thought, but it 
clamore@#to be expressed. Was that why she 
had made love to him—that her kiss might 
seal his lips with silence? 





HE train was slowing down. He opened his 

eyes. In the cheerfulness of sunshine life took 
on &@ more normal aspect. Towering above 
crowded roofs of houses, a tall cathedral pricked 
the blueness of the sky. 

“Where are we?” 

The clergyman was collecting his bundles, 
* Eexeter—where I alight.” 

\s soon as he had the carriage to himself, 
before any one. could enter, he reached up to 
the rack and quickly removed the Ryndam 
labels from his bag. Having done that, he 
stepped to the platform and went in search 
of papers. The torn labels were still in his 
hand. Surreptitiously he dropped them be- 
tween the train and the platform, some dis- 
tance lower down than his own carriage. He 
realized the stealth he had employed only when 
Iixeter was left behind. 

‘Ridiculous!’ he shrugged his shoulders. 
‘It’s getting on my nerves.” 

In his most recently acquired batch of pa- 
pers he found no reference to the topic which 
absorbed him. At the time when the London 
press had been published, the disappearance 
of the Prince had not been known to the world. 

Throughout the journey, at every fresh stop- 
ping-place, he repeated the performance, dash- 
ing down platforms in quest of newsboys and 
purchasing copies of every journal on sale. 
He caught himself continually eying his bag 
to make sure that he really had removed all 
labels. He began to feel as if he himself were 
the criminal. {n his intentions he was already 
an accessory after the fact. Whether Santa 
was innocent or guilty, at all costs he had de- 
termined to shield her. 

Through the late summer afternoon, as he 
drew nearer to London, his suspense began to 
die. He was getting the later editions now; 
none of them so much as mentioned the affair. 
In Plymouth and Bristol it had probably been 
of local importance. He took courage to 
smile. What a coward dread can make ot : 
honest man! 

\fternoon was fading into the gold of even- 
ing when they steamed into Paddington. By 
making haste he could just reach the American 
Embassy before closing time. It was likely 
that several communications had been ad- 
dressed to him there. He had cabled head 
to the Ritz for a reservation. It wouldn't 
take him far out of his direction to call at the 
Icmbassy on the way to his hotel. 

In the stir and bustle of familiar London, 
the nightmare of the voyage grew vague. He 
stepped from the carriage like a man awaking. 
It thrilled him with happy surprise to discover 
the old gray city, plumed with smoke and 
smiling, waiting unchanged beneath his /eet 
to welcome him. The very smell of mingled 
gasoline and horses from the cab-ranks was 
reassuring. Every sight that his eyes encoun- 
te red made him feel respectable. 

“Any luggage, sir?”? It was a porter ac 
costing him. 
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We Counted the Steps You Take 
in Preparing Three Simple Meals 





FREE 


The full story of the tests 
made by the Emerson Engi- 
neers in “Scientific Studies 
of Kitchen Work.”’ This is 
an account of the most im- 
portant tests ever made for 
women. 



































Mr. H. H. Tice, of the 
Emerson Engineers, mak- 
ing time and motion studies 
on the preparation of meals. 
Note the two stop watches, 
one to record the time of 
each individual operation, 
the other the total time of 
getting the meal. The oper- 
ator wears a pedometer to 
register any steps she takes. 



















Mr. Emerson is a member 
of the Committee on Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry, 
organized by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. 






The coupon brings you 
the book without charge. 














2,113 every day—You can save 1,592 of these steps 








OR the first time we know what exhausting effort you Mr. Harrington Emerson, the most famous living 
housewives spend in the kitchen every day! And at Efficiency Engineer. 
last we know definitely HOW MUCH of it can be saved! Thousands were spent-on the preparation of meals 
These supremely important discoveries are the under scientific observation. Two famous domestic 
results of scientific time and motion studies on the scientists were consultants. Stop watches recorded the 
use of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet in the preparation time of each individual operation in preparing countless 
of meals. The tests were made under the direction of dishes. Pedometers registered every step taken. 







The Napanee saved 734 steps on this dinner What Stop Watch and 






























Pot Roast and Gravy Mashed Potatoes String Beans Pedometer Showed 
Salad Hot Biscuit Apple Pie Tea amma 46 “Sibert” “Seater See 
In getting this simple dinner without a Napa- steps onasimple breakfast alone! That it saved Breakfast . . 466 349 10 
nee, 996 wearisome steps were taken. The same 509 steps on the preparation of lunch—and 15 Lunch .. . 651 509 15 
operators in the same kitchen prepared the same per cent. of time! That it saved the amazing | Thanksgiving | - 
~al ’ nN %? - - 59? } 17 Dinner . . 1269 866 10 
meal with a Napanee, with only 262 steps. 734 total of 1,592 steps on the three meals! That it = 2 z 
fo, a a Tae ene ? +9 oa ae eae ar ee hebiche Roast Turkey 190 35 5 
atiguing steps were saved! And they saved 10 cut the endless steps women take in the kitchen pe - ‘i 1208 z 
per cent. of time. Weary women everywhere to ONE QUARTER. ei a ; ee en re 
r] now wh SIC passer Irae . . P s Mashec 
will know what such saving means! Such amazing savings are a godsend to all Potatoes . 110 55 5 
women, | hey are due to the more scientific Loaf Cake « 133 120 14 
. : sign and the new and greater features of the Mince Meat Pie 235 195 13 
Sto th de sign and ¢t a g é Mince Meat Pie 235 YO 
p the Kitchen Treadmill Napanee. Let the nearest dealer show you these Coffee . . . 100 85 41.5 
Mr. Emerson’s scientific experiments proved remarkable superiorities. Making Bread 330 312 10 
ae Use ‘le -ss drudgery and terrible burden of Learn without cost the full story of Mr. Emer- 
atigue that women suffer. son'sstudies. Send the coupon today for 
They proved that Napanee would save 349 “Scientific Studies of Kitchen Work. H De ee i 
: 1 COPPES BROS. & ZOOK, 31 ’ 
3 i Nappanee, Indiana ' 
A Statement by Mr. Harrington Emerson ‘ Plosee sen wwe: “Scientific Sealien of Sihdinn = 
iene at © Week." aivaus tle repost. of ie) tests. made bes il 
[tis clear from our scientific studies that the striking savings of the Napanee i Ne eect inte ed ges a Dressed nia. * 
Dutch Kitchenet are along three distinct lines : 1 i 
“oR é Me ie ’ 
| —Saving of effort, fatigue elimination 6 Nae é 
2~ Saving of time , 
: Ba ice ’ 
“= meen KSantuw CLEC 1 Address 
3~-Standardization of work. = ‘ ! 
‘ i 
COPPES BROS. & ZOOK., Nappanee, lediane |... cncdcnceccnetonsesm 






Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 


In using advertisements see page 4 5 






Sample Bottle 
Free! 


Clip the coupon below and mail to ron a 
us at once. We will send you a Sen 
liberal sample bottle of 


YI NER 
MOP POLISH 


FREE for the asking, and we will 
tell you at the same time, how you 
can obtain one of our wonderful 
$2.00 Liquid Veneer Mops entirely 
FREE. Remember this is our fine 
big mop with the full yarn center, 
removable swab for washing, extra 
long, adjustable handle and many 
other worth while features. 


But before sending coupon, just 
read the following: 


Liquid Veneer Mop Polish is especially adapted to renewing all 
dusting mops. It will bring to your floors the beautiful luster and 
polish they had when new. It cleans and polishes in a wonderful 
manner, your piano, woodwork, hardwood floors and automobiles. At 
the same time it is very economical to use and if applied as directed 
will actually go twice as far as 


any similar polish. COUPON 


Truly a worthy com panion Buffalo Specialty Co., 


product to our world famous AE ROR ReEAee: SR) Le 


‘ : - ple bottl i d Ve MI 
Liquid Veneer. line he jin a § 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Vanishing Point 


The 









Ve [wotrunks. Atleast, I guess they’re 
on ti i k In ae 

oH an, sir? 

‘T! e from Plymouth.” Then, with 
consci ravado, he added: “I’m from the 
Rynd You'll recognize them by the Hol- 
land-American tags ”’ 

The rter had gone to secure a barrow. 
While | lwood waited, gazing about him 
idly, his eyes were startled bya news-placard 
bearing the following legend: 

Disappearance of a Prince 
Foul Play Suspected”’ 

He swayed, as though he had been struck by 
a bullet. He glanced round feverishly, fearing 
lest he might espy another placard stating, 
“Santa Gorlof Arrested.” But no—for the 
moment she was safe. He thanked God for the 





touring-car and the forethought of the foreign 
gentleman who could speak no English. 

~ Quickly he began to readjust his plans. If 
he went to claim his trunks, there was no telling 
by whom he might be met—newspaper men, 









detectives, officials from the Foreign Office. 
Moreover, Santa’s trunks were in the van. 
When he had explained himself, he might be 





called upon to account for her absence. There 
was only one thing for him to do: for her sake 
he must get out of England. If he delayed, he 
might be prevented. It would be unwise for 
him to go to the Ritz; he must spend the night 
at some obscure hotel. The only place to which 
he might be traced was the Embassy, but he 
would have to risk that—it was of the utmost 
importance that he should pick up his com- 
munications. 


H" was on the point of making good his 
escape, When the porter trundled up with 












the barro 

“Hi, mister! Where are you goin’? I'l! 
be needin’ you to identify ’em.” 

“T know you will. Hindwood turned on 
him a face which was flustered. “But I've 





just remembered I have an engagement. 
Ill send for them later. It'll make no differ- 
ence to you; here’s what I should have paid 
you.” 

The man, 






having inspected it carefully, 
pocketed the half-crown. “It won’t take long,” 
he suggested; “me and che barrow’s ready. 
\nd it won’t cost you nothink, seein’ as how 
you’ve paid me.” 

“No time.” 

Without more ado, he made a dash for the 
nearest taxi. ‘‘As fast as you like,”’ he told the 
driver; ‘the faster, the bigger your fare.” 









He fled out of the station at a torbidden 
rate, but after half a mile che taxi halted 
against the curb. Lowering the window, he 





le oked out 
“What's the matter? 
with your engine?”’ 





Something wrong 







“We ain’t been follered. You can calm 
down,” the driver assured him soothingly. 
“Wot's wrong is that you ain’t told me no 





address.” 
“Stupid of me! 





The . 


\merican Embassy.” 








At the Embassy, having explained — his 
errand, he was requested to wait. Then, 
rather to his surprise, instead of having his 
letters handed to him, he was shown into a 





at the far end, a gray 
sorting papers behind 


,) handsome room where, 
haired man 


i : 
a .arge mah 





vas seated, 
gany table. 





















Hindwood crossed the room and held out his 
hand I’m PI ilip Hindwood, the railroad 
expert. [ guess you've heard of me. I called 
I s some mail for me. I had no 
inter troubling you personally.” 

a: d you've come,” said the gray 

ely ‘Tf you hadn’t troubled 
I i id » trouble vou. rhere 


They | 


ave to 
name ol 
vou might 
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WAFFLE g 


C risp and 
Delicious! 


A Griswold Heart-Star Waffle Iron makes 
a welcome Christmas gift! 





Reg. 


= iy . 
J, S., Pat. Of, Vs 







Be: T you don’t know just how crisp and deli- 
cious they can be until you make them in a 
Griswold Heart-Star Waffle Iron! 

Out they come, five evenly-browned, delicate 
hearts and a little five-pointed star for the young- 
est in the family!—and when you serve them 
piping hot with plenty of butter, maple syrup 
or jam, there’s nothing better | 

Waffles are so popular that they’re welcomed 
for luncheon and dinner as well as breakfast. 
Try the whole wheat raisin recipe some noon, 
and the cream waffles as a dinner dessert! 

The Griswold Heart-Star Waffle Iron No. 18 
with low frame, illustrated above, is for use on 
coal and wood ranges, and the high frame No. 
118 is for oil, gas or gasoline. Where gas ~~ 
sure is low use No. 18 with low frame. No. 18 
low pattern with aluminum pans can be used 
over electricity. 

THE GRISWOLD 
D 1 


‘CO. 


ERIE, 


MFG. 


Dept. PENNA 


BREAKFAST WAFFLES 


14 cup butter; 4 teaspoonfuls baking 


2 


4 cups flour; 3 powder; 45 teaspoonful 


cups milk; 


salt; 3 eggs. 
Directions 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder several times together. Cut butter or any reliable 
vegetable fat into this and add milk with yolks well beaten with it. Beat whites stiff 
. and fold in at the very last. Have heated wafile iron greased top and bottom, and fill 
two-thirds full. Close down top and bake for two or three minutes on one si de; turn, 
bake the other. At the end of that time try to lift the lid. If it opens easily, waffles 




















are done. If it sticks, bake for a minute or two longer. 
CREAM WAFFLES WHOLE WHEAT RAISIN WAFFLES 

1 cup pastry flour; “4 cmmwetters 7 4 cup cups cooked breakfast cereal; 2 cups 
milk; 14 cup , Pade BCEeCS SUBA eggs; 1 milk: 1 cup seeded rai (cut); 1 cu 
grated rind of lemon te aspoonfuls bak whole wheat flour: 1 ta , butter 
ing powder; %4 teas poontul salt 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder eggs. 

Directions Di i 
" irections 

Beat butter to a cream and gradually fe ; ; ; 
add sugar, following with » well-beaten Heat milk, being careful not to boil, and 
yolks of eggs, th rilk and flour Beat add to cooked cereal and b itter Add salt 
whites stiff, cut and ‘fold these lly nd flour and be we Add beaten ypiks 
but I \ 1d raisins on thoroughly mix Cut and 
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ITTLE hands that seek the wall to guide uncertain steps go 
next to mouth and eyes and nose and ears not knowing 
the danger. Are your walls clean and sanitary—or are 

they breeding places of disease? How much of childhood’s ills 
might be prevented if walls were decorated with 





Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


For Alabastine is not only artistic—giving you beautiful effects harmonizing 
with your rugs and furnishings, but it is economical, easily applied to any 
interior surface—self-applied where decorators are not available—- 
and sanitary, a germ-killer, a life-saver. 


That is why Alabastine is sold by the best stores and used by 
reliable decorators in homes, churches, schools, hotels, apartment 
and public buildings. The genuine may be identified by the cross 
and circle printed in red on every package. 


Let Us Help You Make 
Your Home More Beautiful 


We have special stencils made for children’s 
rooms—‘‘Sunbonnet Babies’’, ‘‘Mother Goose’”’, 
and animal pictures, suggestions dear to the 
hearts of kiddies. Our staff of decorators will 
give free advice as to the best Alabastine colors 
for each room. We will also send free our inter- 


changeable color chart showing many beautiful ALABASTINE 
modern interior color schemes. Write fully. Ss 
PRICES w, 
5-lb. package White Alabastine . 75 
5-lb. package Tinted Alabastine . + 80c Mit eh Gee 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green, 
No. 58 deep brown) . . . . « . 95e 


The Alabastine Company 


520 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The Leaguefor Longer Life 
(Continued from page 72) 


be located is an exploded theory. The doctor 
knows how futile most ordinary remedies are; 
he knows a great deal better than he formerly 
did the virtue of the remedy he prescribes. 
Due to the progress in a kindred profession, 
that of pharmacology, the character and effects 
of the drugs he uses are far better understood 
both by him and by his patient than,they ever 
were before. 

Owing to advances in pharmacy and the 
introduction of the metric system, which is so 
simple that every one can read a prescription, 
the old theory that the prescription should be 
written in an unknown language and with un- 
known symbols has lost its force and reason of 
existence. There can be no objection, asa rule, 
in the physician telling a person of mature years 
and in his right mind, the nature of his remedy. 
There is, of course, one exception: where a 
patient would be extremely depressed by 
knowing that a certain remedy was given him 
for a disease which he could easily imagine, 
the doctor in attendance is undoubtedly 
justified in keeping this information to him- 
self. What we need in this country, however, 
is a more frank expression of opinion and a 
mutually confidential relationship between the 
physician and his patient. This is especially 
true in those who are still in health and who 
are candidates for membership in the League 
for Longer Life. At the bedside and especially 
when the disease is serious in its nature, the 
physician in attendance may be fully justilied 
in pursuing the old method. 


A New Relation 

The relations which we seek to establish in 
the League for Longer Life between the lay- 
man and his doctor are of such a character 
that there must be a greater degree of sympathy 
and mutual confidence in the future than there 
ever has been in the past. When one goes toa 
doctor for a physical examination, he gets in- 
formation which the patient never got at the 
bedside from his attending physician. Due to 
his training in physiology and hygiene, the 
layman has a more vivid conception of what 
the results of his examination mean than he 
ever did before. The physician, on the other 
hand, is much more frank in telling the client 
what he has found than he ever was when at- 
tending him at the bedside. This mutual! trust 
and confidence can not fail to have a most 
beneficial effect, not only upon the layman and 
his own health, but also upon the physician 
with regard to his relations to his lay client. 


| On the one hand the physician will be encour- 
| aged to make a much more thorough and rigid 


examination than he usually would do at the 
bedside of the sick patient. In the second 
place the layman will be encouraged to demand 
on the part of his physician a more rigid and 
careful examination than he has been accus- 
tomed to receive in the ordinary exercise of 


professional care 


As I look over the questionnaires which are 


received from the physicians for candidates for 


the League for Longer Life, I notice the 
greatest discrepancies in the care which the 
physician has exercised. ‘There are cases where 
the physician evidently made the examination 
ina hurry. In contrast with these are exam- 
inations which bear evidence of extreme 
care in every detail. One thing has struck me 
most forcibly: that in many cases the physician 
has hurriedly written his findings and in a 
manner almost illegible, while in other cases 


| he has written the results of his examination 


carefully and has even gone to the trouble of 
inserting them with the typewriter. If the 
doctor who has hurriedly written his questton- 
naire, in very small type and with lines run- 
ning together, could realize how dificult it 1s 
to decipher them—in some cases it is im- 
possible to do so—he certainly would have 
taken more care. Asa type of these hurriedly 
written and apparently imperfectly ascer 
tained data, I quote what a physician wrote 








Don’t Blame the Cook 


HEN the meat is tough, when dinner is disappointing, don’t 

blame the cook. Get her a “Lorain” and have perfectly cooked 
food every day. Cooking is spoiled by wrong heat. In ordinary 
ovens the heat is always going up or coming down, and must be 
watched every ten minutes, at least. Yet even the most watchful 
cook can only guess whether the heat is right or wrong. But the 
“Lorain” controls heat exactly, and needs absolutely no watching. 


A Happy Surprise 


until itis deliciously ready to serve three 
to five hours later. This slow,thorough 
even an entire meal at one time—can cooking means delightful, healthful food. 
be cooked to appetizing perfection, with- Mrs. Rorer says it “softens the fibre cf 
out ever watching io oven. Witha meat; an intense heat hardens and 
“Lorain” you can put a whole meal in toughens it.” Rapidly cooked meat is 
the oven and then stay out of the kitchen “leathery and difficult of digestion.” 


Controls All Heats Exactly 


et there are foods that must be rap- ingajoy. Wonderful, simple, accurate, 
y cooked, and the Lorain” cooks them sure—that’s the “Lorain”. We can’t 
tas perfectly. Because the “Lorain” begin to tell all its merits here. But we 
ntrols all heats and controls them ex- have a book, “An Easier Day’s Work”, 
It takes the gamble out of cook- written especially for you. Simply 

3; it makes cooking a pleasure and eat- send .the coupon for your copy. 


Lorain” results are surprisingly 
happy. Bread,cake, vegetables, meats— 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
311 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest makers of gas rangey in the world 


2 oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available, but the ““Lorain”’ cannot be used on these 












































OVEN HEAT RE GULATOR 


One easy turn ofthe‘ Lorain” 
red wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for any 
kind of oven cooking or 
baking 


with the “Lorain 


, CLARK JEWEL— 

i George M. Clark ¢& Co. 

{ Div., Chicago, IIL. 
DANGLER— 

! Dangler Stove Co. Div. 

, Cle veland, Ohio, 


DIRECT ACTION— 


t National Stove Co. 

| Div., Lorain, Ohio, 

i NEW PROCESS— 

! New Process Stove Co. 


Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 


j QUICK MEAL— 

; Quick Meal Stove Co. 
5 Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

» RELIABLE— 


Reliable Stove Co, Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
AMERICAN STOVE CO. 

311 Chouteau Ave, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me free book- 
let, “An Easier ‘ 
V ork.” 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 


Of the six stoves listed 


above my favorite is 





‘OR. PRice’s 
VANILLA 


O know pure, delicate, full- 

flavored vanilla extract at 
its very best—try Price’s Vanilla. 
Only the highest quality beans, 
carefully chosen, are used. Per- 
fectly cured and crushed to get 
the pure juice, this juice is then 
aged in wooden casks to bring out 
all its richness and mellow flavor. 
That—and that alone—is Price’s 
Vanilla. 


For nearly seventy years—the 
quality of Price’s Vanilla has 
never varied. It is always the best 
that can be made! Try it for cakes, 
puddings, custards, cookies, candy 
or home-made ice-cream. 


Insist upon Price’s from your 
grocer—don’t take a substitute. 
If he hasn’t it in stock, he can 
easily get it for you! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 


“Experts in Flavor” In Business 68 Years 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. sa, bX 
PRICE FLAORE® | 
















The League for Longer Life 


at t! ttom of one of his questionnaires 
recent!’ received. He said, “I do not see 
what | can come of this kind of an exam- 
inati 

Iq agree with the doctor who wrote 
that ise the examination which he 
had ¢ patient was so incomple te that 
reall) little good could come from it. 
In ot the examination of a perfectly 
healthy ividual, and that is the kind we 
like to in the League, should be just 
as thorough, methodical, and minute as if some 
disease had already obtained a footing. Par- 
ticularly have I been impressed with the fact 
that the examination of the urine, so highly 
important as an indication of health or disease, 
has been, in many cases, only superficially 
attended to. In quite a large percentage of 
cases no microscopic examination has been 
attempted, and in a still larger number of 


cases the total amount of urine for twenty- 
four hours is not given. This vitiates the num- 
ber expressing the specific gravity, a number 
which rises, or should rise, as the quantity of 
urine is less, or fall as the quantity of urine is 
greater. Ina great mé ijority of cases, however, 
the medical questionnaire has been filled out 
in a highly acceptable manner. 


Doctors Who Disapprove 

[am particularly interested in the case of the 
eighteen physicians who voiced opposition to 
the League for Longer Life. There were three 
of dates who struck me as being peculiarly 
interestin In each of these cases the question 
was raised in the answer of the doctor as to 
what Goop HouseKEEPING had up its sleeve 
and what was the ulterior motive of this cam- 
paign. Inasmuch as Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has been perfectly frank from the start of its 
campaign, now in its tenth year, of improving 
public health, such questions could only arise 
from either ignorance or malice. Any one 
who has followed the articles in this magazine 
for better health, for better food, for better 
hygiene, could not fail to understand that the 
only thing back of it all is a sincere interest in 
human welfare. We have nothing to sell; 
we have no fees to collect; we give out advice, 
such as it is, freely and without price. We have 
in view the welfare not only of our readers, but 
of their friends. We make no distinction be- 
tween the subscriber to Goop HousEKEEPING 
and the one who does not subscribe when they 
ask for a questionnaire and when they ask for 
advice in regard to their personal welfare. 
There is nothing concealed in regard to it; 
there is no plot, no conspiracy, only a genuine 
desire to do good, prevent human suffering, 
and lengthen human life. 

Most of the other objections to the campaign 
Were on the ground that it was a useless and 
fruitless attempt to interest the public in its 
own welfare. Several physicians recited the 
fact that they had offered free medical exam- 
ination to their clients and they had no takers. 
There is an actual basis of fact in this objection. 
It is true that people are indifferent to their 
own health and welfare. I can not, however, 
accept the objections made by a few physicians 
that attempts of this kind would frighten 
people into ill health. I can not understand 
this attitude of the doctor. It may bea shock, 
and doubtless is, to many people to find they 
lave incipient diabetes, Bright’s disease, or 
tuberculosis, but it is a shock which would 
ead to their self-protection rather than to 
increase the trouble; hence, there is no virtue 
in the objection raised by a few doctors that a 





campaign of this kind would lead to an in- 
creased sensitiveness and fear on the part of the 
tyman of the advent of disease. In no case 
has any physician voiced any opposition 
to the plan on the ground that it would 
diminish the financial returns of the profes- 
[f any physician were so selfish as to 
hav ny suc h view in his heart, he carefully 
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This is our handsome 
Dark Blue Pcrcelain 
Enameled finish. 







Thanksgiving 


with a “SAVORY” Roaster is a thanksgiving indeed. 
This is the original self-basting, self-browning, time and 
trouble saver, so easy to get results with. It is the 
standard of all meat roasters. Over 3,000,000 sold. 










There is no watchful, worrisome, time-wasting open basting—just = 
put your roast in the “SAVORY” Roaster and you need not lift the 


lid again until the roast is done to a turn. 


“SAVE with a SAVORY”’ 


Save the virgin juices of the meat which 
rise in the form of steam and constantly 
trickle over the roast, giving it that de- 
licious, rich, meaty “SAVORY” flavor that 
one misses when the roast is cooked 
ordinary roasters. 
Watch the “SAVORY” Roaster displays. 
You will see it in Large and Small sizes, en 

“SAVORY” Steam Double 


in Enameled Ware, Aluminum and Blued VOR 
Boiler. ‘‘The utensil most 


Steel—to fit every desire. women keep on the top of 
their stove ea ket- 


Go to your dealer today and buy one for _ tle.”’ is a sister to the cele- 
this Thanksgiving. brated “SAVORY "Roaster. 


tm» REPUBLIC METALWARE~ 


Makers of Quality Utensils for the Home Since 1836 
New York Buffalo _ Chicago 
In writing, address, 


311 Republic Street, = 
Buffalo, N. Y. : == 
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| The League for Longer Life 


in so far as reports are available, indorsed this 
campaign. All persons connected with Boards 


e of Health and cf public welfare and the Red 

TO READERS Without Charge | Cross workers whose attention has been called 
‘to this campaign have unanimously indorsed 

it. Ihave refrained from mentioning the names 
of physicians who have responded favorably 

May we Send or unfavorably in this matter. If one of the 
favoring ones should be named, they should 


(oon You a Copy of all be and that would be a list too long for 
Se 


26 Ki j,, publication; and those who opposed it, it 
Ses Py Ne 1 ’ seems to me, had best be left unnamed. | 

4 tye : 2 hed. 
aaa ERips Good Housekeeping S believe they’ will eventually see the mistake 


BOOK OF HECIPES | Tia. ee 


d That our attempt has been the best possible 
an | I am sure is not the case. It was crude in its 
inception, it was unique in its character, and 
HOUSEHO LD it was deficient in its items. All these things 
no one realizes more than I. The question- 
DISCOVERIES P |naires we send out are not intended to be 
|examinations for life insurance; they are 
intended to be a guide by means of which, 
through the personal answers and the pro- 
fessional answers, the state of health and the 
condition of the vital organs, the habits of 
| eating and the recreations and amusements of 


216 P > the people, may be recorded in a manner 
ages, sufficiently clear to enable a logical analysis of 

a the case to be made. We have received from 

377 Reci es and those who have joined the League so many 

p complimentary letters, thanking Goop HovseE- 

= e KEEPING for what it has done for them, that I 

95 Household discoveries feel the work has already received appreciation, 
more than was expected. I sympathize, 

however, with many physicians who have 
called attention to the difficulty of enlisting 
any enthusiastic collaboration in regard to 
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Ps W ould done like ier igs Th : b A |the public health from those who_ believe 
sive, delicious substitute for 11§ 000 |themselves to be in good health. While the 
whipped cream— that you number of persons who have requested ques- 
d |tionnaires has been very large and_ those 

CaANNODE | questionnaires doubtless have done very great 


Do you want to vary your | good, those who have filled in their question- 


menus with 35 new salads, 16 é buy tells | naires and who have gone to their physicians 


35 4 wet Eee 
aa rene ac Gat. ) . }and had their medical questionnaires filled 
salad dr €ssings, 45 puddings, H O W |in have been comparativ o few. The number 
35 cakes— is great enough to show that increasing interest 

is being taken by the people of this country in 
the business of life and especially in the business 
of living well and efficiently. 


Standardized Recipes 
VERY one actually tested, tasted and standardized in The Dwarfies 


the kitchen-laboratories of the Department of Cookery 

of Good Housekeeping. Many have never before been | 

published in book form. Special regional dishes. | five or six more stores. My, weren't they 
happy! 

Thanksgiving day turned out to be a bright, 

. e sparkling day, for the ground was covered 

The Discoveries | with a white blanket of snow, and the Frost 

; Fairies had touched all the trees, bushes, and 

The second division of the book is devoted to the House- dried grasses with wonderful, sparkling jewels 


hold Discoveries. These items are absolutely invaluable. of frost dust. So with merry shouts the little 
Thev pertain to cooking. health. the serv: probl coke forest creatures came scampering through the 
y pertain to cooking, health, the servant problem, care | woods to the Dwarfies’ meeting hall, where the 
of children, general house-managing, etc. And all are | great feast was ready. 
selected with a view to saving your time, your temper, and Never before had the little creatures had 
conserving your expenses. so much to eat at one time, and the lady 
; Dwarfies had to make a lot of home remedie 
to give the little creatures who had eaten too 
much and had the stomach-ache. Ajter the 


em ee ee ee a ee feast, all the Dwarfies and the little woodland 


(Continued from page 61) 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


| : Sey nalS MEAs, creatures gathered in the large Dwarfie living- 
This book is not for sale. But to ne et ‘ es aoa room and laughed and chatted and told storie 
all present subscribers of Good - Fortieth St., New York City Then the little Dwarfie musicians brought o 

| their violin, harp, and horns and played pretty” 


Housekeeping who send in a new 1 
subscription (one other than their Dwarfie music, so that every one who wished 
own) for a friend, we will send a | might have a dance. , 
copy of the book without charge. Tauerk waiae af paxsia te whues Goed tinceukeaphee tate beuay “Tt’s the nicest party I have ever been to!” 
Won't you tell a friend about | said Mrs. Bertha Bruin. 

Good Housekeeping—send us her Name... ‘ eee “Indeed, it is the nicest that I have ever 
subscription, and let us send you | seen!” said Bobby Bruin, and every one else 


Ge ntle rie + eg 
I enclose $2.50 for which send Good 
Housekeeping for one year to 





- : < Str ldres : iy . bree IS, 
in return, a copy of this book? iat catalina oes Sasa said the same thing, for when people’s hearts 
City State are full of thanksgiving, then, of course, they 

5 eS ce » bs om hhaaeur rhte ) 

(Canadian postage, $1 extra; Foreign, $1.50 extra.) send out the kindest of cheery thoughts tk 

Your name and address should be carefully printed every one else, and so the Dwartfies [Thanks- 


the margin s F ay be certé ceive +s ¢ = * s . 
ae eee 0 that you may be certain ae | giving feast was filled with happiness and 





‘good fun. 


November 1921 Good Housekeeping 
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